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Nuga Grammatical being an attempt to investigate*certain 
I\culiaritie$ of the English Verb. 
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I he remaining subject of consideration is the Subjunctive 
Mood. Now, if it shall be considered, that I have succeeded in 
establishing the point, that the tombinatioi.%of •"■principal and 
an auxiliary verb does not constitute a legitimate future tense, 
it will not be difficult to prove that the English language does 
not possess a genuine subjunctive mood. For as it hfi bPbrf - 
shovvn, that the formaioually denominated the future tense is in 
truth composed of the infinitive mood of tire pifncipal yefb, 
governed by an Jbxiliary verb; so it will be found on exami¬ 
nation, that what is generally considered to be t!je subjunctive, 
(or as it is sometimes termed, the conjunctive) mood, is in reality 
nothing else tftan a similar combination of principal and auxiliary 
-•verbs. , 

. But I must in the first place admit, that our language does 
afford Ohe instance of an unquestionable' subjunctive mood. 
This exception is to be found in the wojjd were; occurring in 
► stich phrases as, if 1 were, if he "were, Sec. *Buf I believe that" 
thjs is the only instance. ‘ * 1 
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Now, having admitted tiys instance of a$ legitimate sub¬ 
junctive mood t let us see how the adnmsni) will affect tfce gene-' 
ral question. If this example had been joj^ndT in a regular verb, 

• some argument in favor of die general epiftenj^ of the mood in 
dispute might perhaps have T>een drawn from it. £ut no stfch 
infercnce'can arise from one solitary instance} obtained from the 
verb to be —a'verb nfost irregular, not only iu our own, but in 
every other language/ If, therefore, the wljole compass of our 
language can furnish but one genuine example of this mood 
(and that it will not supply more, I hope to make it appear in 
the sequel) and that example being part of a most irregular^Jerb*, 
the fair conclusion seems to be, that, except in this instance, the • 
English language docs not possess a subjunctive mood -for, 
fxceptio probat reguhtm. 

After what has been said on « the folly” (to use the words of 
Bishop Lowth, before quoted,) “ of forcing the English under the 
rules ftf a foreign language,” I do not consider it necessary to 
apply to argumentation here, to prove that there exists no neces¬ 
sity whatever that the English verb should possess any particular 
mood, because it may happen to be included in some scheme of 
foreign conjugation. That point has been already sufficiently 
considered. 

It has been contended, in support of the subjunctive mood, 
that moods have an obvious foundation in nature, and therefore 
it is inferred tluit every language must be furnished with corres¬ 
ponding forms of expression. 'This argunjenv is much of the 
same kind as that before noticed respecting the natural division 
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1 Dr. Kalli*, iu lin icttei to l)r. Btvifley, lS lie inutis surdisqne infor- 
iiiamhs,” Veruni tllml aimlUru am, scu be , cst qiiudanteiius irregnlarc, 

quod iu omnibus fere ImgcuiK coutiugiL v Know ins tin* Accuracy of tin* 
author, T had do doubt, on the first perusal of this sentence, that he was 
acquainted with some language, in which rtijs was a perfectly regular vriu. 
This induced me to suspect my dpiniou on the subject, which lmd always 
been, that this verb is universally insular, lint my suspicion was removed 
by refemiqfto tlie author^ Grammatical Praxis, subjoined to his GqpnnnaticH 
Anglicana, ^hesein, ^lAtitig of this veib, lie says, p. *03. “ Uuod vcrbiiui, 
i|irum cst qijjini sit iu linguis qnasi omnibus (Gracik, l^atini, niodcruis, &c.) 
ttvcgijlai^, cjlihqn* coyjugatio qnasi ex varus radicibus eumpaginata tiuuBia/' 
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of time. 1 Now though it is adntitted that there exist in nature 
' variouAnodifications ’of being, doing, and suffering; yet it does 
by no means follow; that they modes must be denoted in all 
languages by ofte peculiar form.^’Any expression which sh$ll 
clairly indisate the modification, whether by verbal infection, or 
by a combination of several words, will effectually Serve all the 
purposes of nature. Indeed, Mr. Murray concurs, as every man 
must, in this opinion: he admits, that < ( the moods may.be as 
effectually designated by a plurality of words, as by a jhange in 
fhe appearance of a single word; because the same ideas are 
denoted, and the same ends accomplished, by either manner of 
expression.” * And yet he attempts to support the necessity of 
our having a specific subjunctive and other moods, by the argu¬ 
ment, that ** moods have a foundation in nature!”' 

I shall *now endeavour to examine how far the rules laid 
down by our grammarian^, in respect of the subjunctive mood, 
are supported by the examples, which have been adduced fn illus¬ 
tration of them. The most comprehensive and philosophical 
rule I know of, is that of Bishop Lowth, which has been 
adopted by subsequent writers on the subject. Let us see, 
therefore, on what authority this rule stands. It is expressed in 
these words — “Hypothetical, conditional, concessive, and 
exceptive conjunctions, seem in general to rc^juhv«riie subjunc¬ 
tive mood after them; as, ij\ though , unless, except, whether, or. 
Sec. but by use they admit of the indicative; and in some cases 
with propriety.’” • • 

The learned Bishop endeavours to sustain this rule by the 
following examples :—« // thou he the son of God.” Matt. iv. 3. 
“ 7 hough he slay |me, yet will I put my trust in him.” Job. «.iii. 
1.5.—“ Unless he wash his* fleslx.” Lev. xii. 6.—“ No power, 
except it were given from above.” John, xix. 11.—“ Whether it 
.were I or thc^ so we preach.” Cor. xv. 11. He then observes, 
« The subj unctive in these iystances implies something contingent 
or doubtful; the indicative would express a more absolute and 
determinate sense.”— Loivfh’$ Ldrod. to Engl . Gram. p. 137. 

s 

---*--- 

'•Pc?* Class. Journ. No. is. p. 769. 

4 jtliuruj's Gnus p. 104. «<Ut. ^4. 1 
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It is to be remarked, that th£ learned author does not seem to 
establish the correctness of these instances, on the ground of any 
peculiar idiom of the English tongue. 'He refers, for their justi¬ 
fication, to the nature and sert^c of the phrases, lie approves pf 
the use «f the subjunctive mood on these occasions, upon 
principles of universal grammar—upon the supposition of some 
philosophical propriety. These instances are collected from the 
vulgar translation of the bible; and it may excite some surprize 
to be told, that not one of these examples is expressed in the 
subjunctive mood in the languages, from which they, arc! 
translated, A reference to the originals will cle.vrly establish 
this singular fact. The only author within my knowledge who 
lias noticed this curious inadvertence (for such it certainly is) of 
the learned Bishop, is Mr. Webster. 1 In his Dissertations on 
the English Language, he has fully investigated these examples, 
by a collation with their originals. Such is the unstable foun¬ 
dation, on which some of our most eminent grammarians have 
rested their conclusions on this hubject. 

But so discordant arc the notions of the very advocates of the 
English moods, th.it few of them agree even on the number of 
them; and as to the particular mood in question, the most vague 
and inconsistent doctrines have u prevailed. Some persons have 
thought it to consist in the adoption of the plural form of the 
verb, without ftgard to the persons, whether singular or plural, 
to whom it relates, when it is preceded by particular com- 
junctions. Others consider it to be a mere second form of the 
verb, to be used after certain conjunction, but hesitate to exalt 
it to the dignity of a nominal mood. Many, who denominate 
this form of expression an actual mood, liriiit its existence to 
one tense; ^while others extend it to various tenses. Such 
vagueness and indecision can only be the result of speculation : 
attempts to define a nonentity naturally terminate in confusion. 

V • 

1 Tii* thliutmigh .Fbeviewon have treated this gentleman with great 
co ;tfinpt. 'Speaking<A‘ the uiindvaticcit state of American literatim’, they 
§y, “ Nottl^ Webster, we arc afraid, still occupies the first place in cnti. 

Among many.absnnl speculations, this writer low, in my opiuiunehu* 
utr, esiiibited suw^ vciy sound p^iifCiples of Euplith grammar. mm 
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But) as if to fill the measure of perplexity, it is admitted by 
the very assertors of this mood, yhat the discrimination between . 
it and the indicative is to be found, not in the form itself, but 
in the general meaning of the^sentence! Bishop Lowth says,— 

« The mood is to be determined by the circumstances and 
conditions of the sentenceana Mr. Murray states that, “ in 
this mood the precise time of the verb is vftry much determined 
by die nature and drift 0 of the sentence S' 5 Is it not an abuse of 
terms to call this % distinct mood ? Our language has been called 
ungrammatical; and indeed it must be reproachfully so, if 
Conjugating our verb, (as we are asked to believe we do) 

* through a variety of moods and tenses, the precise mood or 
tense in any particular phrase cannot be discovered in the verb 
itself, but must be hunted for, through << the nature and drift 
of the sentence !” * 

Not oilly is the doctrine of our grammarians on this subject 
inconsistent and unsatisfactory, but the practice of our best 
writers, when attached to this doctrine, is grossly un-aniform. 

A late writer on grammar has assigned as a reason for rejecting 
die subjunctive mood from his system, that « it can tend only 
to embarrass a young pupil, and retard his progress in grammar; 
and if you were 10 endeavour to explain it to lfim, by saying that 
the subjunctive mood is used after a conjunction, he perhaps, in 
die very next sentence would find the indicative following a 
conjunction.*' 1 The author might have said,—-in the very same 
sentence, and in the^ very same construction.’ This assertion 
will be amply justified by the following citations from w riters ~ 
of the most eminent reputation : 

“ If its absence carries no displeasure or pain with it; if a 
man be easy and‘Content withouj: it, there is no desire of it.”— 
Locke on Human Understandings vol.f . p. 179. 

(< If the incomprehensible nature of the thing they discourse 
of, or reason about, leads them into perplexities and contra¬ 
dictions, and their minds U overlaid by an object too large, See." 

Jbid . vol. I. p. 179, * 


, * Lindlry Murray' Kxawiucil. p. yt. 
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“ If the church Members of it® own to employ in the 

' service of the public; or be so ihihappily contrived!, &c.”— Swif, 
Sentiments of a Church of England Man. r 

“ If a gentleman in their company happen to have any blemish 
in his birth, or person; \S ny misfortune hath befallen hi® 
family, or# himself, .&c,”— Idem, Letter to a Lad>/ on Ikr 
Man iage. • * 

“ ■ — although it be not artfully drawn, and is perfectly 

in the’spirit of a pleader.”— Idem , Drapiers Letters, Letter 

“ A man of an ordinary ear is a judge^wZ/rfM* a passion if 
expressed in proper sounds, and whether the melody of tliose* 
sounds be more or less pleasing.”— Addison , Styect. No. 29. 

«*- and consider, whether it be natural or great enough 

for the person that utters it; whether it deserves to shine in such 
a blaze of eloquence,”— Idem , Sped. No. 89. 

« —i- who may, with great propriety and beauty, ride on 

a dragon, if he goes by land ; or if he chase the water, upon one 
of his own swans from Cscsar in Egypt.”— Pope , of the Pod 
Lanrcat. 

“ Though he is generous, even to profusion, he affects to Le 
thought a prodigy of parsimony and prudence; though his coil* 
rersaiion be replete with the most sordid and selfish maxims, 
his heart is dilated viuth the most unbounded love.”— Goldsmith's 
Cil. of World , Letter 26. 

Ijicgin to doubt whether wisdom Ite alone sufficient to make 
a man happy; whether every step we takc^ in refinement is not 
an inlet into new inquietudes.”— Idem, Let. 37. 

IC However, though this figure be at present so much in 
fashion j tkougli the professors of it are so much caressed by 
the gr^at, yet it is confessed, &c.— Idem, Let . 53.^ 

«* If he would but withhold his judgment, till he come nearer 
it, or stay till clearer light comes, &C.”— Waits on Itnprov. of * 
the Mind, ch. xr. * 

" When.he enters life, if his temper be soft and timorous, he 
■ is timorous and bjsjifal, From the knowledge of his defects •, or 
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if he was born with spirit and resolution, he is ferocious, &&<•—** 
JDr. JohnsonRambler, No. 14*. | 

« ■ * — — we inquire whether the pain be proportionate to 
the lamentation, and w$c(for, # supposmg the affliction real, it is 
lyrt the effect of vice and folly, either than calamity”--r-it/rw, 
50. ■ 

B 

« If it is published and praised, he may then jleclare himself 
the author; if it be suppressed, he may wonder in private, &c.” 
Idem, No. 56. * 

, « If the hair has lost its powder, a lady has a puff j if a coat 
9 te shotted, a lady has a brush."— Idem , Idler , No. 6. 

I 

I desire, says Swift, no stronger proof that an opinion must 
he false, than to find very great absurdities annexed to it. Can 
this rule of judgment be applied to any case more forcibly than 
to this doctrine of the subjunctive mood? When our best 
authors manifest by their writings the inapplicability of the rule, 
it is not to be wondered tjhat inferior abilities should bp lost in 
contradiction. And it affects, in no trifling degree, the value 
and dignity of the art itself, to find that its very professors do 
not understand, or at least misapply, their own rules. Such 
instances as those last quoted, call forcibly to mind the following 
lines of Ovid; 

• 

Kcctor in inrrrto est ; noc quid fugiatvc petatve, 

Inveiiit j arnbigiiis are stiipct ipsa malts. * ‘ 

iJc Trist.i. 1. el. S. r. 31. 

Lowth has given two examples similar to those above quoted: 
one from Milton, and the other from Addison. He introduces 
them by the following observation*5 The same conjunction 
governing both t^c indicative and die subjunctive 9nood, in the 
same sentence, and in the *ame circumstances, though either of 


1 That Hr. Jolin«on should have falleu into this solecism i<* surprising, when 
iso consider the censure hr pinrii, in tlio Grammar profiled to his English 
Dicliouaiy, on the* neglect of tile conjulirtive mood, as he calls it. “ The 
indicative and conjunctive moods (says lie) are by modern writers frequently 
confounded, or rather the conjunctive is ivliolly neglected, whch some conve- 
nii nee of versification does not invite its revival. It js used among the purer * 
v i itcis of funner times after (/', though, ore, &c.'* 
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them separately would be right, seems.to be a great impropriety.” 
With all becoming deference tto the authority of this learned 
prelate, I cannot but consider this to be a most extradrdinary 
position. After asserting the exigence of the subjunctive mood, 
and delivering rules for itsSjise ami application, the learned 
author, when examining particular instances, in wliieh this sup* 
posed mood and another mood are confounded, tells us that 
either of them separately would be right. 1 What then becomes 
of his own rules ? Can there be a stronger argument against the 
existence of the subjunctive mood, than that which arises from 
the inconsistent practice of our best writers, and the repugnant 
doctrines of our best grammarians, in relation to it ? It is surely’ 
absurd to contend that these moods (if tliqy are moods) are 
convertible forms, to be used as chance may occasion, or caprice 
incline. To maintain such a doctrine is indeed to make the 
grammatical art a mere illusion; or as Sealeger too severely said 
of Horace’s Art of Poetry —ars sine arte iradita ! 

But ii happens, singularly enough, that the dominion, which 
conjunctions are said to possess over the subjunctive mood, has 
been ascribed to them, without any attempt by the persons who 
have promulgated that doctrine, to ascertain the real nature and 
quality of those conjunctions. The origin of these words, how¬ 
ever, has been most learnedly investigated by Mr. Home Tooke, 
Ilis discoverics.on jhis subject rmay be applied to the present 
inquiry with very great propriety and advantage. Indeed, this 
'’'has been already done in so satisfactory a manner by Mr, 
■Miaiwlcr, that I shall content myself, on this part of the argu¬ 
ment, with some extracts from his Dissertations. 

« This theory (says he, 1 alluding to our want of a subjunctive 
mbod,) derives great strength from analysing phe words called 
conjunctions. It will perhaps surprise those, who have not 
attended to tfiis subject, to hear it asserted, that the little 
conjunction f t is a verb in the imperative mood.*" That this is 
the fact can no more be controverted /ban any point of history, 
or any truth that our senses present to the mind. If\i> radically 
the same word as give ; it was in the Saxon infinitive gif an t and 


M'f lister - > l)i«w. on the ftnp. Lang. 
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in the imperative, like other Saxon # verbs, lost the an; being 
written gif. This is the word jn its purity \ but in diiFerent 
dialect*, of the same radical tongue, we find it written gift, gif, 
V* ft ytft and veve. Chaucer use,d y instead of g .* 

M Unto tlie devil rough and l>l^e ofhewc, 

- “^Vevc 1 Uiy body, and wy panne also. ’ 

Frere's Tale, t v. 7204. 

“ But the true imperative is gif, as in the Sad Shepherd, Act. 

n. Sc. 2. . * 

-My largesse 

• Hath lolled her io he your brother's mistress, 

• * Gif' she can be leclaimed; gtf not, Ills prey. 

« This is the origin of tlie Conjunction if; and it answers in 
sense and derivation to the Latin si, which is but a contraction 
of sit. Thus what we denominate the subjunctive mood is 
resolvable into the indicative. “ If ye love me, ye Vill keep my 
commandments,” is resolvable in this maimer: “ Give (give 
the following fact, or suppose it) ye love me, ye will keep my 
commandments.” Or thus, “Ye love me (give that) ye will 
keep my 2 commandments.” 

“ Though, or tho, commonly called a conjunction, is also a 
verb in the imperative mood. It is from the verb thafan, or 
thtfigun, which, in the\Saxon, signified to grant, or alb tc. The 

1 “ ft has been remaiked, that tj add g arc gutturals, vUiioli bear nearly the 
same affinity to rneb oilier as b and p. Thus it happens that we find ii 
«,Id wriltm»-> a y in many words where g is now used; as nyen, ayetut, for again* 
<.•<^1 tn*t. Thus bayonX is vulgarly pronounced haganti." 

The following examples from Chaucer will justify Mr. Webster's observation: 
“ Ayenst our will made us religious.” 

* Court qf Lqgc, v. 1113. 

'* 4fyrn, meflignght, she sung e'en by mine ere/' 

The Ffovre ami the Leqfr, v. 103. 

’ 1 r may lie observed, in additioii to Mr. Webster's remarks, fliat this reso¬ 
lution was Mill more obvious while the word that was Used with these con* 
junctions, as is customary in^our old writers. 

“-if that otliir be iny destinie.” 

Chanter, Court qf Leer, v. 6(5.1, 

—-though that I no Wepen have in this place." 

’ /d#-', the Knighte* iiiAr, x. 731.. 

** Till that a nun be bent right by the cappe.* 

Idem, Si'eoml bonne's Tale , v. 12.' 
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word in its purity is thqf, pv thof ; and so it is pronounced by 
many of the common people^ in England, and by some in 
America. t 

44 Tho he slay me, yet will I trust in him,” may be thus 
explained: « Allow (suppoe^ he should slay me, yet will I 
trust in him.” That this is the true sense of tho, is evident from 
another fact. The old writers used algife for although; and 
its meaning nufst be nearly the same.” 

**- who»c pi-rc u hard to find, * 

* Algtfc England and France were thorow might. 

1 ltd. An. Poet. 11 . 5 . # , * 

All the other conjunctions, usually considered as governing 
the subjunctive mood, might be illustrated in * similar manner, 
(and Mr. Webster has exemplified many of them) but I consider 
these instances to be sufficient to establish the principle, which 
they were quoted to support. • ' 

It now remains to he inquired, whether this form of expression 
may not* be satisfactorily resolved by tlip doctrine of ellipsis. 
44 Almost ail the irregularities,” says Dr. Priestley, 44 in the 
construction of any language, arise from the ellipsis of some 
words, which were originally inserted in the sentence, and made 
it regular: let us endeavour to explain this manner of speaking, 
(the conjunctive mood) by tracing out the original ellipsis. May 
we not suppose, that the word,, run, in this sentence—“ we 
shill overtake him, though he run,”—is the radicalform, which 
answers to die infinitive mood in other languages, requiring 
regularly to be preceded by another verb, expressing doubt or 
uncertainty, and the entire sentence to be, 44 We shall overtake 
him, though he should run." — Vriesthi/s Gram. p. 118. 

The foregoing example affords so satisfactory an illustration 
of this principle, that it is perhaps unnecessary to state any 
more; but, as I°have two or tliree similar instances at hand, I 
shall transcribe them. 

44 So that if the war continue (should continue) some years 
longer, a landed man will be little better than a farmer at rack- 
rent.— ttrcifk, Examiner, JVo. 13. 

44 The inn* is crowded, his orders are neglected, and nothing 
remains but that he devour (should devour) in haste what the 
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*ook hns spoiled, and drive on (shqtdd'drive on) in quest of 
better entertainment.—Dr. Jo/u^on, Idler. No. 58. 

« Yet there are some works, which the authors must consign 
unpublished to posterity, however uncertain it (may be) die 
event, however hopeless be (vmy be) the trust.”— Idem, 
j^is. 65. * 

“ You do not, I am sure, expect from me, that I 'go (should 
go) back to the elder and more remote plrts of bur history.”— 
Uurtl'n Moral and Political Dial. 

Sometimes both the elliptical and the enure forms of expression 
fcrejo be found in the same sentence, and following the same 
"identical conjunctions: v. g. 

“ Whether the, unaccountable animosity against this useful 
domestic (the cat) may be any cause of the general persecution 
of owls, who are a sort of feathered cats, or whether it be only 
an unreasonable piqjte the modems have taken against a serious 
countenance, I shall not determine.”— Pope, Guardian . No. (il. 

The author might, with perfect propriety, have .written, 
“ may be," or “ be," in both members of the sentence; the two 
phrases are equivalent in sense and grammar, the one being the 
entire, and die other the elliptical, form of expression. The 
desire of variety perhaps suggested the use of both expressions. 
The same remarks will apply to tlie following examples from 
Addison: 

« Whether or no the different motions of the animal spirits, 
in different passions, may have any effect on the mould of the 
face, when the lineaments are pliable and tender, or whether the 
same kind of souls require the same kind of habitations,sftatT 
leave to the consideration of the curious.”— Spectator , No. 86. 

“ IVhdher it be that their blood is more refinetl, their fibres 
more delicate, and their animal spirits more light and volatile; 
or •whether, as some have imagined, there may not be a kind of 
sex in the vfry soul, I shall not pretend to determine.”— Ibid. 
No. J2S. 

In the opinion of Dr. driest I n y, however,—« it is an objection 
to this account of the conjunctive form of the verb, at least an 
objection against extending it to the preterite tense ; # that if we 
analyse a conjunctive preterite by supplying the ellipsis, the rule 
will not appcar.to hold, except when the preterite tense and the 
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participle are tTic same, as t indeed they are in all verbs regularly 
inflected.” Before this objection can be of any force, it must 
be shown that our language does really possess a prcteri.e con¬ 
junctive; but I am fortified in denying the existence of such a 
tense, by the authority of Johnson, and of many other gram¬ 
marians, who, while they maintain the genuineness of the 
present, make no mention of the preterite conjunctive, except in 
the conceded iVistancd of the word were. Not that this matter 

f 

appears to me to require the aid of much .authority. What 
person', except one resolved to have a preterite conjunctive', 
would say—“ if thou came yesterday ?" He might perhaps say,‘ 
« if thou earnest,”— or, more probably, “ if thou didst come**' 
Whenever the indicative is not used on such occasions, resort 
is had to the infinitive mood, governed by do, as above exem¬ 
plified. Indeed^ the latter phraseology appears to be the more 
natural, as it certainly is the more frequently used. 

It may be worthy of remark, perhaps, that while the- Saxon 
termination of the infinitive mood was retained iti our language, 
the auxiliaries were usually followed by that form of expression. 
This continued to so late a period as the time of Chaucer, every 
page of whose works will a fiord abundant examples of such 
construction. And it is by no means improbable that they were 
often accompanied with the sign of the infinitive mood. A very 

learned author has left us an instance of this association. 

«■ * 1 

« The best condition is to will; thd second, to can .”— Lord 
Bacon. 

In the following example, lot {which is usually considered as 
denoting the imperative mood) evidently governs the infinitive. 

“ Let not rr.y father and mother to wit 

death that I maun die!” 

„ * 

■* Lament of the (firm's Marie.* 

This pretended subjunctive mood has been chicly used by 
persons much engaged in the rending and study of foreign 
languages; and it is almost invariably* used, after certain con¬ 
junctions, but .without regard to this elliptical resolution, 


1 Scott's Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border, vol.fi. p. Vji 
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by those -whose knowledge of English has been obtained 
from books, and who have not had the mdans of correcting 
their studies by conversation with the natives of England. 
The operations of Mr. Salmon'synind, jn forming his judg- 
nynt on this subject, will afford one example at least in 
support of these observations. In a French grammar, which 
he published in 1788,^he expresses hintself irr the following 
terms: • 

“ Before I left France, I had studied Bishop Lowth’s Intro¬ 
duction to English Grammar. On my arrival in England, I 
* used to say*. If I be at home, Provided % he do that, &c. My 
friends were so kind as to whisper in my ear—You should say. 
If I am at home; Provided he does that, &c. and I who could 
not reconcile their phrases to grammar, exclaimed within my¬ 
self—They do not jniow their own language ! At last I disco¬ 
vered that Britons have the love of liberty yet too strongly rooted 
in their bosoms; that they are too averse even to the appearance 
of shackles, to permit their conversation to be restrained by this 
grammatical accuracy. I lamented the incorrectness; but to be 
in the still prevailing fashion, I shook off the yoke of the sub¬ 
junctive mood, and by conforming less to this grammatical rule, 
T better suited my spefech to the genius of the nation. InEnglisli, 
then, the subjunctive mood is, as yet, almost confined to poetry, 
or solemn language; but in French it is an unpardonable fault 
not to use it, even in the most familiar conversation, &c."— 
Complete System iff the French Language , p. 200. 

But in an English Grammar, which he published llTTiif", 
after his study of the language had been tempered and corrected 
by conversation with the natives of England, he*d clivers a very 
different doctrine. Speaking of,the subjunctive mood, lie* 
says: • 

« Cc mf)dc subjonctif, tel que l’cntcnd lTveque Lowth, 
n'existe pas en Anglois. Dans les occasions oh il paroit 
employ^, telles que cel!es qu’il cite, ii u'y a qu’une ellipse a 
l’egard de quclqu’un des auxiliaires Anglois j ce qui fait que le 
verbe lui-meme se presente pour toutejj les personnes te\ qu il 
est <l l’infinitif, sans son signe to- S*i! y eat eu reellement un 
mode subjonctif en Anglois, le temps passe pour le mode indi- 
*catif, ce qui n'qst pas; car il n’y a que / 'jseve*thm xaftt* &c. 
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qui presente une difference nfarquee; aussi nc pouvons non* 
regarder ce ww, que comme une irregularite.”— Qrano. Angl. 
comparee avec la Gram. Fran^oisc, p. 199. Note. 

And in another part of th^same work, (Introduction, p. xix.) 
he says,—“ Le present du subjonctif de ce verli. to be <*t, 
dit-on, be pour toutes les personnes 5 mais e’est qu'il y a ellipse, 
un auxiliaire tol que shall ou may etant sousentendu a legard 
de ce verbe, comme a l'^gard de tout autre. Le temps passe du 
subjonctif de ce verbe to be y dit-on encore, est were, qui devient 
Wert pourrla seconde personne tutoyante; mais tous les autrei 
verbes se trouvant la meme chose pour le temps passe de notre' 
subjonctif, que pour le temps passe de notre indicatif: lorsqu ’on 
n’emploie point d auxiliaire, on doit considGrer were I comme 
une irregularitG, autorisee paT 1’usage, et semblable h celle dans 
notre dussc-jc , au lieu de, deorois-je , et dans notre feusse du , 
au lieu de, faurois dtl t &c.” 

He sqpports his latter opinion (without any allusion however 
to his former) by reference to Horne Tooke's analysis of the 
conjunctions alleged to govern the subjunctive mood, and by an 
investigation of the constitutional idiom of the English language. 

It has been apprehended by Dr. Beattie and others, as before 
noticed, that the limitation of the moods and tenses here con¬ 
tended for, “ would be a useless nicety, and, if adopted, would 
introduce confusion into the grammatical art." But how stands 
the fact ? We have seen the doctrines of very able grammarians 
vague and contradictory, respecting the number and quality of 
tftttgmoods and tenses; we have found the practice of their 
rules by our most eminent authors grossly inconsistent, even in 
the very same sentence. Such are the inconveniences attending 
the System of learned conjugation; whose advocates arc so fluent 
in the imputation of introducing confusion into the grammatical 
art. , 6 

But, on the contrary, if the doctrine here advanced is well 
founded, confusion may be easily avoided j and the *» useless 
nicety,” so earnestly deprecated, will perhaps be found quite 
imaginary,^ The firsts question, being merely a matter of 
opinion, can never occasion any practical inconvenience, what¬ 
ever may be our opinion respecting it. Whether shall write i* 
a regular future tense, in the true sense of that term; or meiely 

s • 
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a phrase composed of a principal verb, governed by an auxiliary 
verb, jn die infinitive mood, and which phrase, thus com¬ 
pounded, denotes future time; whichever of these opinions is 
the right, no person can possibly be embarrassed in the use of 
this expression. Neither will t!& second question be found 
encumbered with much difficulty. The rule for die use of 
tovrf, which is acknowledged to be a genuine subjunctive mood, 
may be very well expr&scd in the words of Bishop Lowth,— 
<< The proper use of the subjunctive mood, after the conjunction, 
*i.s in the case of a doubtful supposition, or concession.” The 
> propriety of such expressions, as if it be—though it be—unless 
it be , &c. will be determined by the fact, whether these phrases 
can be perfected by supplying an auxiliary verb—as, in the 
example given by Dr. Priestley, M We shall overtake him, 
though he run; i. e. « though he should run.” The doctrine 
of ellipsis will be found an infallible test in all instances of this 
kind j without the justification of which the radical form, or 
infinitive mood, of the verb ought never to be used. Whenever 
this resolution of die sentence will not apply satisfactorily, we 
may be assured that it requires to be expressed indie at ively. 

Thus it appears, that the doctrine usually advanced, on the 
subject of the subjunctive and various other moods ascribed to 
the English verb, is very much shaken by considering the 
vagueness aiul contradiction which attend it. Fevfr grammarians 
agree e ven ns to the number, much less the qualities and 
functions of these imaginary moods; and the insufficiency of 
their rules is exceeded, if possible, by the repugnant applications 
of them by our moftt eminent authors. The existence of such 
moods in our tongue receives no support, but rother discredit, 
by analysing thf conjunctions by which they are supposed to be 
governed. Above all, this form of expression has been shown 
by authority and examples to be merely elliptical; and the 
deficiency is found to be perfectly supplied by the introduction 
of auxiliary verbskwhiclf manifestly govern the principal verb in 
the infinitive mooA To which may be added (what, if gram¬ 
mar is really the art\of speaking and writing correctly, is not an 
unimportant consideration) by this doctrine here proposed the 
obscurity and difficulty of former rules, frhich have produced 
such inconsistent practices^ will^be effectually avoNed, 
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I trust, therefore, that toliaj, has been urged will justify the 
conclusion, that, with the exception of one instance, and that 
in a most irregular verb, the English-language possesses no 
genuine subjunctive mood j and that the forms, which hitherto 
have usually passed for thab and various other moods, arc in 
truth composed of the infinitive mood of the principal verb, 
governed by au auxiliary. 

i 

In the humble hope, therefore, that the arguments and autho¬ 
rities whjch have been adduced, hare not wholly failed tf> 
establish the positions I have offered, I shall now conclude this, 
essay. Its errors and imperfections arc too obvious, I fear, to 
render the confession of them meritorious: of its worth {ahsit 
invidia verbo /) I have not presumed to hazard a conjecture. I 
shall only add, that the composition of it has taught me to fed, 
most sensibly, the truth of Dr. Johnson’s observation, that— It 
is very difficult to norite on the minuter parts of literature, 
'suthout jailing either to please or instruct. 


<pl\o ioroz, 


the chisest: world . 

By the Rev. R. Patrick , A. M. 


The Chinese is the most populous empire, wJ^ch mankind ever 
consented to jpbey; and its sovereign inspires respect, and 
enforces submission through the most peoplqJ portion of the 
globe, and over three Jifihs of the human ra^e. He has van¬ 
quished and subjected die hereditary* enemas of liis kingdom, 
and doubly enlarged -his ample patrimony* He touches with 
one hand the remotest East, and with the lather holds the sceptre 
over the humbled horiies of Tartary, the distant mountaineers 
of Tibet, and the swarthy sons of Siam, or Pegu. The British 
dominioqi jrfone check his wide career on fhe West; the 
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bulwark of Russian Tartary nlonp on die North. Contrasted 
with his wide domain, the Ronan world ” sinks into insig- 
*nificanc#; the boasted realms of Iran, or Moguls-tan, lose their 
claim to grandeur and dpulen^c ; the tented monarchs of the 
house of Timouv and Zingis appearfeeble Lords and inconsider- 
abla Chieftains. The ‘iiii.um increase of the Chinese population 
ascends to two millions; the weakest of its seventeen native, and 
its live tribnt.u y, provinces, out-numbers Great-Critain 5 the 
greiiist exceeds else population of the Russian territory. 
Europe u.lit .'<1 to Africa 1:1 one mass of nations under one chief, 
wTuil^ not TivJ its woiu'.eiful numbers, or equal the august and 
ifhposing ,’ppe trance of its pnl'tv. Earth exhibits no second 
see le ■; > awfully interesting as die regularity and order of the 
Chinese ■r-ver'-e Four hundred millions of human being* 
repose u u -:r the shadow of that sublime and elevated throne; 
aie in irsb.Tlied into provinces governed by similar fult-s, and 
regu! t, J by military, civil, and collegiate, mandarines with 
siiniii- pi w-rs; are honored by the same public rewaftls, or 
diii." c d by the same marks of public infamy; and arc subdi¬ 
vide! mto J'-res, which never can unite,or even approach, and 
which tr.in.-m'u 'be Imperial commands in a lengthened suc- 
ci.»aun of -.i-bnni'.uMoM, from the first servant of the crown, 
v».ry empli.itielily denominated the other Emperor,” through 
tl’ ’ various orders of mandarine.^ to the humble collie, or the 
hinnid’r sl.ne. They are a regulated ordeily empire, whose 
different rank-, aie dt iliiguished by legal “ ceremonies,” and a 
leg il dress; whose \«ll igos or cities include in their names jJjcir 
legal onii.ieiiec*; ^ canals of throe months'sail, worthy of 

such a moil .rchy, arc ,-h Imperial property; whose iylaud rivers, 
gigantic ..s the amnle canals, which they partially feed, are each 
snperinteml'.il by .I\vatehful*rnagistratc, and tlicir banks repaired 
by Royal imiiiilicilic *; whose granaries, vast as their domain, 
in the season-M Amine are gratuitously opened to supply it* 
innumeiable subj-eit,, am\ to diffuse relief and abundance 
through .1 circl** of hundreds of thousands of miles; whose mili¬ 
tary, comp iratively few, are subject to die civil magistrate, and, 
in lies f.ivot\d l uid of peace, form the pomfi, and not the terror, 
^of its 1 out., aiuftho sovereign;—whose court is guarded, not by 
thousands drawn •from an unpeopled country, but by the fityJ 
* Vo l. 111. No. V. * • 
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affection of a grateful, happj, gentle nation; by the fidelity of 
a band of eunuchs; and by t te presence, and the lives, and the 
fortunes of the contented dependant rulers of thousands ;* 
rulers, who “ stand near this mighty throne, and 'hold it firm.” 
Such a scene must claim respect from all mankind, must attract 

the admiration of philosophical Europe.-The embassy 1 of 

the Hollanders, indeed, feebly attempts to paint in mean or 
disgusting colors, the rude manners, the uproar, the unclean¬ 
liness of the Court of Pekin. It represents its feasts as con¬ 
temptible, its viands as nauseous ; the present of food from the 
Imperial banquet, as worthy the vulgar, and the slave, and rot 
the lofty Ambassadors of an European state ; its garfics r s 
pacrile and trifling, its actors as the most wretched of buffoons:, 
the interior apartments of the palace as dark and confined, 
inferior in architecture, inconvenient in form: its boasted public 
audience, a scene of incivility and disorder. The debasing 
description reminds every classical reader 1 of the “ tented fields” 
of the great Chagan of the Huns, in the history of GiObuiiy or 
of the haughty leaders of the Turkmans in their native plains, 
when the governors of the remote Constantinople sent their 
humble Ambassadors to offer obeisance to the chief of their 
savage hordes. 

But the reflecting reader observes, not with fastidious con- 
tempt, but in silent admiration, the noble simplicity of the 
*« Father Of China : ” whose jflain, though immensely extensive, 
palace, whose summer tent or moveable court, in short, all 
whose unadorned majesty mocks the vain magnificence of the 
kings of the earth. Ilia food so moderate and unvaried, his 
habit so modest, his eye mild and Encouraging; 1 hi; taste 
attempered to the national taste; his manners popular and 
patriotic; his queens, his coulics, t his clunAbcrs, and all their 
unexpensive, decorations, only distinguished* from those of his 
nobles, or his opulent subjects, by their prpp&rtiqns and superior 
circumference: in short, so elevated a sovejfcign, « high raised 
above all rival height,” great by thfc eminence of his humility, 
exalted in his royal discharge of the ^ilices of the national 

1 These remarks were made before the late Emperor died. 
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religion, illustrious by the exair ble of royal husbandry, and 

patriotically selfish in promoting fie advancement of his infinite 

subject such a character cannot be viewed without the mingled 

sensations of reverence, and of love: these are scenes, and this 
■ * 

is an empire, which cannot b 8 contemplated without astonish¬ 
ment at the progress of Chinese civilization, that land of perma¬ 
nent peace; and a reluctant admittance of the inferiority of 
European politics, or the European systerft of ** Eternal wars.’* * 
The rapid advance^ and the astonishing changes, of its empire 
stagger belief: its population, including its late conquests, 
exceeds four hundred millions: its fishing and coasting vessels 
literally cover its shores over several miles; at Canton alone, a 
million of individuals are born and die in floating houses. Its 
tillage is elegant and minute: it appears to be a species of 
extensive gardening. Its numerous trades and arts have aug¬ 
mented to meet the wishes and the luxuries of * its middle 
and opulent ranks. *In such an empire every object of our 
contemplation rises into gigantic magnitude. Its merchants are 
the honorable of the earth; its bankers, individually, enjoy 
fortunes of three or four millions sterling; a late prime minister, 
eighteen millions. Its superior mandarines are personages 
higher than the subject princes and tributary kings of Tartary ; 
and its ** great father,” the emperor, is adored as a God ! Paris, 
Petersburg, and London, would merely rank in the <« cities of 
the third order,” united, they wohld not compose one Pekin or 
Liechicu. Madrid, Lisbon, Naples, Palermo, Berlin, Copen¬ 
hagen, Stockholm, and Vienna, sink into the class of the un¬ 
walled villages, an<f the provincial capitals of China. Manu¬ 
facture by machinery,* or by manual labor, has arisen to such a 
state of excellence, that no foreigner is encouraged to introduce 
his discoveries, aril no rigl^ of patent is required to stimulate 
invention. The (lhinese public is so infinite, as t« supply work 
to ft// the in^ustftous, and their nation is so populous and 
wealthy, as to rexArd nil the laborious. 

A standing armyVmd art Imperial police of three millions of 
men, repress riot, antwiccure property : internal repose and civil 
concord pervade the hlyidrcd counties of tije empire. No inva¬ 
sion has been experienced during a century, and no seat of war 
lias interrupted cither the manufactories, or agriculture. In so 
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favorable a state of public affairs, the interior improvements of 
China must have exceeded the most sanguine hopes of the late and, 
thepresent emperors, the-most patriotic, wise, and gentle, princes, 
who have ever swayed a sceptre in succession. New canals 
have been dug, new plantations of sugar, and rice, and mi’Jct, 
been raised; new roads formed, and new cities built/ and 
one thousand colonies planted, and four adjoftiing kingdoms 
Conquered. Many articles, for which they were dependent on 
Russian Tartary, are now supplied by their subjects, and many 
materials, which they formerly bought in the form of a finished 
manufacture, they now import into Canton in a rude stats. „ 
Thus they yearly approach towards an independence of the 
world; while the Eastern world crowds its havens for its sugai 
and porcelair f and the Western, for its teas and its cottons. 


Reflections on the Population of China; and its Cause*. 

China, properly so called, contains three hundred and thirty- 
three millions of souls, and extends over twenty degrees of 
latitude and twenty of longitude, or four hundred square : rh.-» 
proportion is that of seven hundred thousand souls to one square 
degree or seventy square miles, or ten thousand souls to one 
square mile. This number is not incredible: similar historical 
facts occur. The provinces of Holland on a space of two 
degrees by three supply a population o£ two, or, at the highest 
computation, of three millions; or, a number half of the 
Chincse. The tribes under David, eight millions of people, 
were fed on a surface of three degrees lo g and three broad. 
The modem inhabitants of England give ( norc than half tlte 
ratio of Chinese popularity; give nine milvbns c of souls on six¬ 
teen square degrees.—The historic? of Cigna prove that in the 
remotest ages it was populous and that isfeach successive age it 
had increased in numbers. Herodotus, five centuries before 
Christ; asserts the Hindoos to be the most numerous of nations: 
The Hindoo writers describe the Chinas as leaving Hindostav 
■nud overspreading all the East. The Roman merchants at die 
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age of our Saviour had visited the ** lan4 of silk,” and recount 
• the'** population with astonishment. The Persian Kings were 
assi „.ed "with their innumerable forces. Two Mahomedan 
voyagers (sec Harris's collection) in the ninth* and M. Polo in 
tin eleventh, centuries, visited Canton, and talk frequently of 
th*.J?- cities cdhtaining one million of souls, and of their eleven or 
twelve thousand walled villages and towns.. The Jf suits, during 
tw j entire centuries, giv* an annual census and the Imperial 
of the*Chinese world, and demonstrate its annual 
i t m i .v/v of citizens to be two millions *, and consequently in less 
l^un fifty years the increase would ascend to onehundred millions! 
When will the prejudices of Europe confess that a season of 
]k' ice and an undivided empire are more favorable to population 
ih.m bloody wars ? and that the human kind, like the herring or 
the iabbit % if permitted to increase without the interruption of 
wars, and famines, aiftl plagues, soon doubles its numbers ? - 

H iving thus cleared the Chinese census (recorded in the 
A unu d Register) of fraud or of error, let us propose two 
calculations.--1st. On the greatest possible population of the 
whole earth. — 2d. On its possible perfect cultivation. 

With the Chinese ratio of people, die world would contain 
ten thousand millions of sons and daughters. This circumstance 
may be easily calculated. 

China includes twenty degrees? of either kind, or n square of 
four hundred: the globe three hundred and sixty in circum¬ 
ference, and one hundred and eighty in latitude; of which 
space, seas occupy fwo thirds and leave the rest habitable for 
man : the arctic circk^excludcd, 

Europe claims thirty by sixty, or 1800 square degrees: with 
a population equal,to China^it would support 1,498,000,000 of 
souls, or above te/Ww/C'. its present numbers^ m 

Aria, exclusive If China, of North Siberia, of New Holland, 
of its seas and its likes, boasts at least of forty degrees in length 
and ninety in breadV. It injndteh; tn.u-e / et ttie than Europe. 
With the Chinese peculation it might nourish 2,664,000,000 
of inhabitants. 

' America, exclusive <?f Northern districts, its lakes jfnd seas, 

> includes in the Northern hemisphere 2000 square degrees, in 
the.Southern 18lt0, in the two 3800. With a ChiiJtscjpopuly* 
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tion it would comprehend 7,330,000,000 of natives, or ten 
times the population of China, • 

Africa, no uninhabitable continent, as the ancients- dreamed, 

• i 

but fertile and productive, embraces 2800 square degrees; with 
the China population it would be cruudcd with 2,031,000,600 
of inhabitants — New Holland so dimly conjectured in former 
ages to be a d Southern Continent,” apd so modestly concealed 
in the bosom of the Southern Ocean, appears to the wondering 
eye of modi'/ u Europe an island or rather a continent exceeding 
the magnitude of China and comprizing (>00 square dcgredS. 
With the Chinese population this « unknown land” woultf 
supply food to 4-99,000,000 of men. From the add 'linn of the 
above numbers results the sum of 10,G6 j, 000,000.—China 
owes its population, not to the native fertility of its binds, but 
to its own agricultural industry: and ow^s the number of its 
subjects, not to foreign conquests, but to its peaceable temper 
and the peaceable hn'reost of its native sons.—The same circum¬ 
stances alone are wanting to render the n hide earth a continued 
town and a continued garden, resembling China or Holland, 
Judea or England, in popularity and in cultivation; viz. national 
and universal peacej national industry. 

Were nations individually industrious and universally pacific, 
all the usual evils of nature wpuld be softened or removed; all 
the parts of the globe would wave with harvests and buzz with 
crouds, similar to those of China; every river would be thronged 
with vessels, every sea groan under a weight of navies: the 
winds would labor cheerfully to waft ovijr the ocean the innu¬ 
merable fleets, and mother earth would rejoice to expose to her 
smiling family her hidden treasures of grain and licr sources of 
fertility. 

In reflecting ‘upon the greatest puss ifde Yultivation of the 
earth, however, take into your considera/ion* local circum¬ 
stances. 1. Mountains : some arc jncurabw barren, most mat/ 
be useful. They are tilled in China, Japjp, and Grcat-Britaiti. 
They were tilled from the summit to tip valley in Canaan, in 
Moorish Spain, im Carthaginian Affica. 2. Observe the 
morasses pf a country. They have, indeed, been drained in Old m 
England, in Ireland; in a greater degree in Belgium, in modern 
(pfuna, In Indent Babylonia. After drainage, their bed is incr«r 
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dibly rich. 3 . Attend to sand| regions, thirsty deserts and 
» moving wastes. Tn Arabia, Afric and Southern Tartary, they 
are by tlieir extent, invincible obstacles to tillage. In ancient 
Egypt, in modern China, in Holland and South Britain, smaller 
districts of sand have yielded crops'. In Numidia ot Tunis, in 
Morocco and in Spain, in European Afric, and in Russ or 
Chinese Tartary, large sandy plains have teen subdued and are 
immensely fertile. * 

Thus every soi t, though unpromising and discouraging sub- 
ipits in some degree to human industry and skill, to the increase 
fpi f/bpul.irion and the increased demand of food. r J*hus every 
climate contains in its soil the requisites of sustenance, the 
valuable grains and roots; and thus with the industry of the 
Chinese nation, and the peaceable character of that wonderful 
empire, tjie whole human race, like the laborious ant, may build 
cells in any place, rtiay collect grain into treasure-houses, may 
obtain all the necessaries of life. 


An Introductory Essay on the Prepositions of the Greek 
Language; by Jamfs Moor, LLD. Greek Professor in tke 
University of Glasgow.* 

YV„eh l first began to give lectures on the Greek language, 
nothing gave me more uneasiness than tire manner in which I 
found the Prepositions were explained, even by those, who are, 
very deservedly, celebrated as the best Greek scholars of their 
times ; such as Budteus, in his Commentaries; H. Stephens, in 
his Thesaurus; the Gentlemen of Port-Royal, -in their Gram¬ 
mar ; and Vigeias, in his*idioms; who is, in this part, the most 
copious of them!a 11. Their manner, universally? it this. In the 
course of tlfeir vast reading, they remarked die several Latin 
prepositions, by which pne and the same Greek preposition 
might be neatly\r ans ^ atec ^» at different times; and, in their 
books on the principles of the Greek language, they made a full 
enumeration of all tllese, which they took to be so many several 
significations of each Greek preposition; and with that they seem 

1 bet CiiAsi. Joi/ii*. Vol. ii. p. WQ. 

m • 
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to have contented themselves, as a full, explication of this part 
of the language i without pointing out any one, as the natural, 
primary, and radical signification of the preposition; or attempt¬ 
ing to show any connexion, or ^analogy, between the several 
numeroUs acceptations, which they affix to al/nost every one pf 
the Greek prepositions, even when governing the* very sufhe 
case; nay 'more, they have not scrupled to assign to the same 
preposition, while governing the same <jase, significations, some¬ 
times intirely disparate, sometimes very nearly contradictory to 
each other, sometimes altogether so; without apprehending any 
imputation- from thence to the Greek language, as capricious* .mu ( 
barbarous, in that part of it} though in my opinion it would be 
so, in the highest degree, were that really the case. Thus they 
tell us that iragH sometimes signifies co/ilran/ to; as zapa rr t v 
tpwnvf contrary to nature: sometimes that it signifies run/pa red 
Zi'ith : avfipa#roi, rrctfci t« eeXXa ?<ua, Men, cotkprned zc/t:. the other 
animal *, ijiYrsuowriv axrnp 5-oi, says Socrates, iu Xen. two signi¬ 
fications' quite disparate. In truth, the preposition signifies 
neither one nor the other, but really answers alwajs exactly to 
our English preposition /;//, or near. So they say that some¬ 
times signifies under, and sometimes on r ; thus, 'b ill hkerjilou 
K&foctgtc, sob Claudio Casa re ; 0:oj 6 ’Kill zu‘/tu.v, JJ m supra 
omnes. These two significations again are contradictory’the 
one to the other. The word, ljowever, signifies neither oz er, 
nor under, but always upon exactly ; whereas, under is always 
expressed by yvo, and oier by inrtg, In fine, which is the most 
surprising of all, they tell us, ail of them, *hat si? sometimes 
signifies sv, and, vice versa, h sometimes signifies sir; as l 3.xt- 
Tttrdr, riZ ’/wgSavijv, he teas baptiz'd in Jordan: dz 
fathlrz: ’K/V r* Xixski'i, he vat subtler: to Sicily; that is, that 
the Greek language - is so rude, that St consul rs motion to a 
place, and rest*in that place, as one and thepame idea; and 
expresses both by either of the two words, ftdilferently. In 
making these remarks, I do not mean, in th# least degree, to 
disparage the pains anti labors of -these, vermearned and com¬ 
municative men, to whom the world is hwebted for the resto¬ 
ration of the Greek .hfngiuge to the republic of letters. Far 
from that, I hold tlu;ir works in the highest esteem, as so many 
treasures of their kind, And any one, who attempts to make 
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any further improvements for .facilitating the knowledge of 
, Greek, will find these works to l>e so many large ample store* 
houses,’copiously filled with almost all the materials he .will 
have occasion to use; and capnot but be extremely thankful, 
that the unwearied industry of these former scholars.saves him 
th<?tedious ifnd toilsome labour of digging again for the same 
materials, in the original mines. These men began with what 
is undoubtedly the first, grand, and most necessary, step towards 
the recovery of th& knowledge of an ancient language; I mean, 
their copious and ample enumerations of the several different 
acceptations of the same word. The only matter of regret is, 
that they Tested there, without exerting themselves to trace out, 
and explain, the connexions, if there were any, between such 
different acceptations; and point out the transitions, by which 
the word passed from one signification to another. For a 
language, in which* there are really no’ such connexions, nor 
transitions, and, in which, to one and the same word, there are 
arbitrarily affixed a number of opposite, or even of different 
significations, deserves, in my opinion, to be accounted a lan¬ 
guage capricious, and barbarous, to the highest degree; and 
the inventors of it, a race of mortals extremely savage, and of a 
very low degree of rationality. But the world has not that 
opinion of the Greeks, and their language. Far the contrary; 
they are allowed to have been a most ingenious people; and to 
have cultivated and refined their language to the utmost; even 
so far, as to furnish, with ease, elegance, and perfect precision, 
the fullest range 'and compass of expression, for the most 
abstract ideas of tl*? moat subtile metaphysics. It was also 
known, that (whatever might be the case with ih<^prepositions), 
in the other parts of the language, at least, tbcTe is every whore 
to be met with Ahe most Elegant, easy, natural connexion, and 
transitions fromjone acceptation of a word to Another; .so that 
one perceives, \\ith ease and pleasure, how the secondary one 
took its rise fraja the primary. This might have afforded a 
presumption, thalVthe prepositions were not singular in .this 
respect; though tn\ connexion of their different acceptations 
was not, at first sigh!, so apparent, as income other parts of the 
language; and the great obstruction they occasioned, to the 
compassing a ready knowledge pf the language, yvould seen^to 
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make the experiment of tracing out these connexions well 
worth trying. I resolved to attempt it, at least; and that with 
the utmost application; and even to persevere in the attempt, 
though I should not be very successful at first; being perfectly 
persuaded, that, in a language so exquisitely fine in other 
respects, the fault would not lie in the language itself, as utterly 
destitute of al} analogy in this part of it; but would certainly 
lie in my own want of skill to trace d'ut that analogy; which, 
perhaps might mend. I was moreover greatly excited to make 
such an inquiry, as I found that I could never teach thi» part of 
the language, with any sort of pleasure to myself, nor with*'any c 
hopes of conveying any easy, or satisfactory, knowledge of it to 
my scholars, by pursuing the method of the Commentators above- 
mentioned j that is, for example, when, in one sentence of an 
author, there occurs the expression Tat Irl epc) ; to tell the scho¬ 
lars, as a sufficient explication, that the proposition hr) governs 
three several cases, and has many various significations with each 
case: particularly, with the dative it oftimos corresponds to the 
Latin preposition penes, in the potter of; as here, rd Irl spit, 
the things in mg poiccr. By and by, the very same words may 
occur again in an historian, when one must be content to say, 
that, at other times, err) with the dative corresponds often to 
the Latin preposition Pone, behind; as here, rx eri lpo\ means 
the purt$ (of.the army) behind the; the balla/inm in my rear. 
Such a way of explaining any part of the language appears to 
me equally disagreeable and uncomfortable to the teacher, and 
to the scholar. r 

Wishing then not to be under the ^necessity of having 
recourse to fuch an unpromising method, I set about this 
inquiry with all the earnestness I was capab of; and, as I 
had, in general, a notion, that, in perhaps all [languages, each 
word had, originally, some one primitive, radicrl, signification ; 
from which its other significations gradually t ok their rise, by 
metaphor, and other natural analogies, 1 arising from the various 
modes of human intercourse, commerce, wauylaws, government, 
&c. I resolved to try, first of all, whether/bis, perhaps, might 
not even be the case in^he Greek prepositions. With this view, 

1 studied them carefully in the purest authors, when occurring 
indh? most qpay, simple, and natural expressions'. By natural* 
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1 mean free, both from metaphor and from any artificial turn of 
expression, and also free from any abbreviations, or words left 
to be understood. By pursuing this method, I fancied that I 
had, at length, discovered, both, to each preposition, one natu¬ 
ral primary, radical signification; and which could, almost 
always, be expressed in one English word *, and, at. die same 
time, that I could perceive the natural reason, and foundation, 
why the same pnjjiosition governed more cases than one. 

Having gone thus far with each preposition, not without some 
Satisfaction and encouragement to proceed, though far from 
1 being fully assured that I was right 5 1 took a careful review of 
them all, comparing diese radical significations together. From 
which survey of the whole, compared also with the flexions of 
nouns, I imagined, that I did plainly perceive the true use and 
design, hi the Greek language, of that part of speech called 
preposition, viz. that the three chief circumstances of relation, 
or connexion, in human life, are expressed by die flexions of 
nouns in die three oblique eases; and, that all other circum¬ 
stances of relation, or connexion, are expressed by die pre¬ 
positions. By the three chief circumstances of relation, or 
connexion, in human life, I mean possession, interchange, and 
art 10 , 1 . l J n\se vr 1 //, or the relation between the possessor and 
that which he possesses, by the genitive ca.^e ; infarhany, or 
mutual communication, whether of words, or filings, by die 
dative case; avtam, or, the relation between the agent and 
what he acts upqn, by the accusative ease. All other relations 
were, I thought, in Greek, expressed by the prepositions. These 
other relations all refer to rest or motion ; place or Itme; and 
are what tKe school-men would call the .Jccidmitia moths et 
qnietU, / uei etitcinjMiit. According to the mutual connexion 
between the i,fleas of place, and tni/e, all propositions express 
place and .WwJequally; though, perhaps, place was the primary 
idea, or signification, in all of them. With respect to motion 
and rest ; somc\reposi'tions express only the one of these ; and 
then they govcnUonly one case. Others express both; and 
then they govern two cases; one, when they express motion , 
the other, when they express rest. By motion , in‘this inquiry 
into the signification of the Greek prepositions, I always mean 
* progressive motion; or, in common language, hwtion toisStrds. 
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When a Greek preposition expresses only motion) the one case 
it governs is mw-n/i the arrusutive ; or case of the active verb; 

a very proper and natdfral analogy in language; as aft exter¬ 
nal action implies motion tmeanfa that we act upon. If my 
hand strike the table, it must move towards the table. When a 
preposition expresses only ten*, or situation, the one? case wh‘:h 
it governs is item the accusative, but always one of the other 
two oblique cases, the genitive or dative. When the same 
preposition expresses motion and rest, it governs tno cases; 

when motion, alwavs the accusative, as before; when rest or 
' ' _ ' « 
situation, always one of the other two; not interchangeably,‘but, 

invariably; the one or other of the two. Thus the Greek sir!, 
which answers exactly to the English preposition upon, ex¬ 
presses both motion and rest We say equally, the ball /\ fall¬ 
ing upon the ground i or, is lying upon the ground; in Greek, 

7) <rQ.aupx xii rrs< id TIIN yijv,‘ and, ij c&ouga. kc=~itui Id rye 1TIX; 
the difference of case governed, expressing distinctly the diffe¬ 
rence of'acceptation meant; even suppose die verbs were not 
expressed. For, Id rr.v yfy, by itself, would show that motion 
upon, that is, progressive motion pointing upon, was meant; and, 
id Ttjg yijg, rest upon , or, situation upon; but not interchange¬ 
ably, id t“ yf; if only rest, or situation, was meant to be ex¬ 
pressed, and nothing further. For, when, besides the two cases 
appropriated to express motion ,,or rest in general, a Greek 
preposition governs a third case, it then expresses some one 
particular, and remarkable mode of the general signification* 
Thus, Jd with the third case, the dative, exp/esses time upon; 
cither in place, or in time ; that is, ncjt-bel^nd, or next-after; 
for example: Id Ipo), when meant of place, signifies next- 
hehiud me ; wfien meant of time, next-after me. So, *TTJO, 
answering precisely to our English preposition Antler, with the 
accusative expresses motion under; that is, motion tending 
uniti r, or coming under; widi the genitive, rest or", situation , 
tinder. The ball is imining under the table; jj h$uiqct xvXtiltren 
Cvo Trjv Tocrz'X&v. The ball is lying under khe table , ovo dj* 
r puiteZfo. 'Tilt) likewise governs the dativ/, and then it ex¬ 
presses sucl\ particular modes of under , as would express by 
saving, protected undet , subject under, directed under; as, wl 
r<Z vad, under the protection of the temple; vm r$ fioartXtl, u 
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subject wider the king; ino rjj Avga, under the direction of the 
lyre* To give one instance more. EIZ and TIPOX both signify 
to; bu*i with this difference; els signifies motion to, and that 
only; therefore, governs only the accusative'j wpbc, on the con¬ 
trary, never signifies motion to ; but expresses any other kind 
of +:e/tttioi\o ; being of the most general and extensive meaning 
of all the Greek prepositions, and * answering to the English 
expressions, rein l in * rein f ion f < * rerfh fan at to; and 

it governs the accusative, in this its principal and primary signi¬ 
fication ; but it governs also the dative, and then it signifies 
thojjc particular i etui tons in, which we express in' English by 
the words c/oic to, or at; Qt, by the words united to, joined to, 
added to. 

These particular, or secondary, significations I have only men¬ 
tioned, at present, so far as they make the preposition govern a 
different case. The;various other significations of that kind will 
properly come in under another head of this inquiry. To return. 
When I had, after a good deal of pains, got thus far in my search 
into the proper, original, meaning and use of prepositions in the 
Greek language, and begun to indulge myself in the fancy that 
I was not mistaken, having consulted only the very best writers, 
viz. Plato, Xenophon, and Demosthenes; yet, I wanted still, if 
possible, to put rnyself out of all scruple, or doubt; whether, in 
these significations, which I had affixed to each Greek prepo¬ 
sition, as its proper, natural, and primary, meaning, I might not 
have been sometimes deceived, by metaphor, artificial turn of 
expression, or figure of speech, which had escaped my obser¬ 
vation. To make sure of this, I reflected, at length, that, if 
they really did signify as 1 had conjectured ; I should find them 
so signifying, and in such construction, and that perpetually and 
invariably, clca£ of all flietaphor or figure, in those writings, 
where the whoie subject was intirely relating t& time and place, 
motion and 4 j est\ situation , position, and figure; that is, in books 
of mechanics smd geometry. With tlii9 view I immediately 
turned over AristVlc’s mechanics, and Euclid’s elements. There 
I had the pleasurekto find my conjectures completely verified, 
to the utmost of ^iy expectation. My satisfaction was the 
greater, as my anxiety to conquer this, the most difficult, and 
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most troublesome) part of the Greek language had been very 
great. 

Being now perfectly at ease as to the primary and natural 
significations, I applied myself more cheerfully to study the 
secondary and artificial} that is, to deduce them from the origi¬ 
nal or primary. Success in that study depends ujym a proper 
attention to the genius of the Greek tongue, in the many beau¬ 
tiful, simple, .natural, and easy, ways it takes to abbreviate 
expression \ and to free language frdtoi the disagreeable and 
unnecessary cumber of a multitude of words to express ideas, 
which, though complex, are yet common s and which, without 
loading the ear with the tedious enumeration of all the seferali 
words expressive of all the simpler ideas which form the complex 
idea, can, readily, and with perfect precision, be apprehended by 
a proper select! in of a few words. In case I be expressing 
myself obscurely, I shall mention one easy, remarkable,/‘xnniple, 
from a most elegant writer, Euclid. You Inake a full enume¬ 
ration of all the words, when you say, " The parallelograminal, 
rectangular, space, contained by (any two straight lines, to wit), 
Or, in Greek, to y&piov, irapaXXrjJypypLfiov, opQoy&i/r.v, or^nyc- 
fjLsvov in to” But Euclid, as soon as he has, by a few e:previous, 
more complete, made his reader well acquainted w ; tl» *i>is -.’m- 
plex idea, very elegantly, as well as very judicinusi,', J:!ue\!.:rcs 
the language for conveying it, into tiic most simple <‘:>.pr'v.iou 
of TO *2770, die first and thclast word; ait expr* te.ion, die 
farthest in the world from technical, being, on the contrary, 
exactly accordihg to the spirit and genius of the Greek language. 

So, also, just in the same manner, Euclnf has 'll ‘77/0, for 
h ym\% Tspieycuevij vn ); and TO .1/70, for«ro t\ r gar/oivov v/«ye- 
ygafiftevov ontot 

By attending to this part of the genius of the Greek lan¬ 
guage, I found, in time, that, in every one of trie Greek prepo¬ 
sitions, all the several metaphorical, or secondaiy, significations, 
in whatever disparate, or even contradictoiy,/vv;iys, they may 
come to be translated in another language, of f different genius; 
and which, in conveying briefly a complcar idea, may often, 
among its several simpler ideas, select, for (/{pressing the whole 1 , 
some one, tpiite different from that one, whrch the Greek selects; 
yet still, in the Greek itself, these secondary significations may 
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all of them be properly deduced from the primary, by an 
analogy, not only plain, simple and natural, but even elegant 
and beautiful; as might he expected from the fine taste and 
genius of the people. 


ON THE LYRTC'IL ME TRES OF ANACREON. 

% *1 auRrosE in the prese nt Essay to treat of the Lyrical Metres 
of Anacreon ; a subject already handled by several, but by no 
means exhausted, nor as yet, I think, satisfactorily explained. 
Different Commentators have explained these metres differently, 

and all of them hate considered them as various in their own 

% * 

nature, calling some lines Iambic, others Pherccration, and 
others Glyconic, &c. It will be the object of this treatise not 
only to show, that, however disagreeing in appearance; they are 
all the same in effect, and may be reduced, or rather naturally 
belong, to one standard, but also to afford a rule by which they 
may be measured and ascertained. Whatever may be tire merit 
of my new theory, I am not without hope, that the simplicity of 
it will be a recommendation, and that it will be found at least 
practically useful; and, althpugh expressly confined to the 
Lyrical Metres of Anacreon, capable of being applied to the 
elucidation of other lyrical compositions, the Odes of Pindar, and 
the Greek Chores. I call mine a new theory, but I shall 
endeavour to prove^tiut it is only new in the sense that it has 
not been broached by any modem writer, with whose works I 
am acquainted, and that it is perfectly consistent with what has 
been taught by the anciciTt critics of the greatest celebrity, and is 
indeed extracted from them; and chiefly from Aristotle, Cicero, 
and Quintilian. It is pleasant, because most safe, in all matters 
of criticism to be able ty entrench ourselves behind authority, 
and particularly so, when treading a path where many have 
•tumbled and lost themselves, and where, after all his pains and 
researches, the leaded editor of the most recent. attempt to 
explain the subject of mctie in j'lischylus Jiaa, it mu c t be con- 
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fessed, left the matter much as he found it, a labyrinth without 

a cue, and still to be explored. Such zeal and diligence 

deserved to find, but have not found, an Ariadne. Th|» Guide 

and Mystagoguc, who can alone conduct us through,this dark 

and secret region, if I am not mtich mistaken, is no other than 

Music, and particularly that branch of it which is cal^d Rhythm. 

The intimacy that anciently subsisted between Music and Poetry 

is well known,, and therefore not to multiply quotations in so 

clear a matter, I shall here adduce a passage fromTully:— 

« Musicians (he says) who were once as well Poets as Musicians, 

invented wrse and song as a vehicle of pleasure.” * To illustrate 

this position, when Anacreon says, * 

• 

veuqit 

A’«1 njv Aijgtjv aesacav. 

m 

he speaks not of an imaginary lyre, but of a reality. Mr. 
Thomas Moore, of Ireland, the translator and imitator of 
Anacreon, and who has much of his ease and grace, but 
not always his judgment and delicacy, is one of the very few 
modem poets, who can invoke the trembling strings without a 
fiction. The great defect of modem writers on this subject is, 
tlrab they have paid too little attention to the ancient critics, who 
lived when the language was in its perfection, and too implicit 
reverence to the Scholiasts, who lived when it was in a state of 
comparative corruption and decline. Instead of ascending to the 
source, to the f 9 untain>head, we have been contented to follow 
the stream. I must except from this censure the small but 
, valuable tract of the learned and reverend Author, Do Rhythmo 
Graecorum. * 

Not to losp sight of music, which anciently comprehended, 
not only poetry, but all thp grammatic^art, 1 or, as we now call it, 
all polite literature, it will be necessary to a clear understanding 
of the subject, that we should accurately define terms of 
most frequent occurrence. These are Melody, Harmony, 


1 Musici, qui grant quondam iidem Poetic, machiaati ad voluptatrna , 
•unt, versunj, atque eanluna —De Orutore, L. 3. (, /X> * 

. 2 Ntc citra JIniicgi Grammatics potest ease perfects, cum ei de 
metris, rliytluuisquc dicendum sit. 
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Rhythm, Foot* Elevation, Position, and Metre, 1 Music wajp 
divided into two great branches, rhythm and melody *, Cicero 
accordingly, in the passage above cited, imputes to musicians the 
invention of these two things) verse and song; and adds their 
object, naively, that by proportion in words, and by pitch of 
vofcc, they might charm away the fastidiousness of .attention.* 
To die same purpose is what Quintilian tells su>, tliat Ans- 
toxenus, the musician, 1 %nd disciple of Aristotle, divides what 
regardb the voice fnto rhythm and melody, the former of which 
consists of modulation, or measured quantity, the lattgr of pitch 
^md tone. 

Of melody and harmony t shall say little, as it is my intention 
to treat only of metre, which belongs to the other branch of 
mu'iic, namely, to rhythm. I will just observe, however, that 
melody ig Greek music means nothing more than what we call 
a note, or rather the situation of a note in the cliff, without any 
regard to its time or duration. Melody, therefore, is either 
high or low, but has nothing to do with long or short. Aulus 
Gcllius says expressly, rhythm 4 relates to what is long in mea¬ 
sure, melody to what is high. When Horace 'Writes, 

Deseendc ccelo , et die age tibid f • 

Regina longum Calliope melos , 

a 

we must understand by this long melody , not that {he compo¬ 
nent notes each separately are long, but that the melody consi¬ 
dered as a whole, or that the ode, in other words, is long. This 
ode accordingly is one of the longest. Harmony is a combination 
ef melody, and although there may be melody without harmony, 
there can be no harmony without melody. I will make this 


* In Cheek, MtA*?, *A(puput t *P vSftf, ©a«f, Mrrgw. 

4 Ut et verborwn numero, et vocam fflodo, Uelectatione vinccrr nt dunum 
mtietateiq. 

3 Vocn rarionem Am>toxenus*dividit in pvtpup Ct ftixtt juetrpr, quorum 
alterum moclnlatione, altmun r snore et soma constat. Quint. Inst. I l. c. 17 
fjit 1W8. Some copioa read pvt/nw et IptpuXts, and others et f* >•« et ^rgo». 
‘Tfce sense demands that ehhei n'iXe; or tptpuXtf be aloue retain* <1, ami that 
ptirgtf or qufairgsr be rejected as an intei pointed glosi 


* JLongior mensura* tous pvtft*t diutur, altior ptito *• A. Gaik 1. id. 

Vol. XZI. No. y. # 
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more clesFby the production of two ancient definitions. Plato, 
in his eleventh book' 'ofLaws, says,* the arrangement of sounds, < 
which‘arises from the mixture of sharp and grave^ is named 
- ffetmony. Ptolemy Says,* harrfionics'is a power apprehending 
rite, differences of sounds, with tespect to gratity acuteness. 
This may serve to explain to us .a passage in Quintilian, winch, 
from its coifcisenesA, may appear at first sight obscure. 3 They 
were not content with that agreement of dis^milar things, which 
they call harmony. The'i$fasimilar things here mentioned are, 
1 the acute and grave. Thisfdea has been beautifully expanded 
by Cicero into a flowing "period, and “if I produce theVhob 
sentence, I do hot fear that^F shall be thought tedious. Cicero 
iff comparing'the ^hree different orders of society, that unite 
together as airhole, to what happens in music. " Ut in fidibus 
ac tibHs, atque cantu ipso ct vocibus, concentus est quidam 
teitendus ex df&inctts so'rtis, .quern immutatum ac discrepantem 
aures ^ruchtae ferce non posStfnt \ isque corfcentus ex dissimilli- 
■ marum vocuiti mode ra done concdrs tamen efficitur et congrucns i 
sic ek sumihis et*Weilus et infimis iftterjectis ordinibus, ut soni9, 
moderatant ratione civitaterri, consensu disstmillimorum conci- 
nere, et quae- harinoma ik musicis dicitur in cantu, earn esse in 
eivitate concordiam:**-—I would translate it thus: t( As in string 
instruments ’and pipes, and ‘in singing also, and in voices, 
there is ah agreeinefft. to be^ observed among tones however 
distinct, which agreement,' if chained and rendered defective, 
would give Offence to cultivated ears, and this agreement, by 
the right manggemenftnf the most dissimilar sounds, is, notwith¬ 
standing 'this dissimilitude; made concordant and consistent; 
no the high, fiddle, and lower ranks" of society, being 
interspersed, ' one; with pother, so many tones, a repub¬ 

lic, governed hr system, nSfcoitCilea "to agreement the most 


p, 1 

* T? li tttrrSf nu n Hfiut tyt* tuti fitlfttf rvyxtfmirt tpfan* 

iffutms otofta 

* 'Ajjmrwt ftit IrfiJ iviitftts' « *us 

j *ki fitifv, }w$9*2r. I cite this from Dr. Robert Smith's Harmonic*, p 7$* 

' . * * ' * 

1 Tfec ilUk wojfft coutentl diwitniliinn cwcwHl^qm vocsot HwMtsftia. 

Inik'I; A. - >'« - - i' £ ** • 



dissimilar bodies* and that Which,- widr musit^a^rcoiatdfc 
etutes hatmony in. song, constitutes concord in a republid&iw 
We qwsl not conceive that- by .harmony' th£ audits under? 
stood what w«, now call harmony, that is, ^simultaneous 
music, or counterpoint, an art either, unknown to^hc^' ;or 
despised by them ; as inconsistent’ yrifch. .-the simplicity and 
'genius of their music. Lord Modboddo , 4 indeed, has said very* 
• ’authoritatively, “ there tun? perSonsamoog, u&so^ignoiant,* w«t 6 
9 doubt, and even tQndeny, that the.yncients jcnewand practised 
mgsic in parts." .Jlut this is to overpower his. antagonists with 
■itsolettce, and not with argument^ and to. descend jfrqm the 
chair of learning into the seat of the scomful^ ',;A much better- 
judge ' 1 of these matters, and more inthlfed to dogmatize,. adopts 
the same opinion, as his lordship, but. contents ^himself with 
stating modestly his belief. On die contrary, Vincjento Galileo* 
and our own countrymen, Dr. Robert Smith and Dr, Burney* 
think otherwise, and these are the men whom Lord Mon|>pdiio 
has not hesitated to stigmatize as ignorant. Twill gQjjustone 
step out of my way to put the capand on him, who has, 
shown himself so ready to hangd^xMy*>n others. The fol¬ 
lowing quotation, from ASlian, the Platooic,detides, h* says, at. 
once die question . 3 The comcjdeiice, and"Uendi«g together jn 
unison of two or more sounds, differing pnefrom the other in 
acuteness and gravity, constitutes Symphony,' is evident this 
is notliing more than a description of the double and treble 
octave of a note, sounded in qms&t together, and "Which the 
ancients Called symphony 5 and then .because they had this 
symphony, which is admitted, they 'must, according. to his 
lordship's logic, have also modern harmony, or counterpoint, 
which is quite another dung^and would nqt he tobfated by our, 
ears, if it consisted only of symphonies ipr Unisons. # I will help 
Lord Monbodd^ to a passage in Apnleius, which huty seem st31 


1 The Origin Shd Pfogre* of £aajpijtge, h* " 
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more decisive m his favor. « Concinentium vulgus Vironm tt 
'Faeminarum mixtis gravibtu «t acutis clamoribus unam harmoK 
niam reactant .”—(De Mundo t p* 7*3, lMlpk cd. ) 1%vs, how¬ 
ever, means no more than the passage from dEhan/aud relate* 
to high and low notes, that are octaves to each^other. This 
4he Grades called in one word, paw&'{««* For rny own* part, 
when I believe with Lord Maaboddo, that the hunra species 
had once tails, I shall bejieve with him also, that ancient 
symphony comprehends modem harmony, ^ and no doubt the 
preparation and resolution of discords, and all other niceties' 
belonging to tt. But to return to my purposes I shall*say go 
anore+on melody, or that branch of music, which relates wholly 
to the pitch of tones, to their acuteness and gravity, but shall 
now proceed to consider the other branch, which is my more 
immediate object,—T mean rhythm. * 

„ Rhythm then, I conceive, means proportion in general, or the 
velatipn of numbers. Wherever this proportion can be rendered 
jensibfo'hy intervals and intermissions, there exists lhythm. It 
may be found, therefore, not only in sound*, but in motion and 
pulsation, and appeals to the eye, and even to the touch, as well 
Us to our ears. Ovid, therefore, when he speaks of dancing, 
connects motion rhythm together. 


* fenrtutt sniiMM cltftar* lotdsqne Tjttpqne, 

* fit vra, tt MHn Itodria ante mu*. 

fym. Amur. ¥. 754. 

Again, most elegantly* 


Ills placet gum, onxnerosaqne bfaaiua hueit, 
fit tenet obi moUi torqaet <d> arte Iftiw. 

Am. t, 2. n 4. t'.fS. 

Lucretius maizes ap agreeable picture of an opposite nature, 
inscriptive of the rUde unrhythmical movements of dancing 


IWMW#** 


1 * * 

'ton* StpA Apt hwoeses pfajs vsdhnirc esroUto, 

Htrlto, Lwciffefcm msssbat, 

Atqo* utmmmtnrn getadp* toeAbraSnovsntea. 

Durtter, *t mn, ftowysh pettert tnatrtin, 

Vgi* eftabfttjkt’jbfO, AtfsetyNs ftfeebumi. . ^ 

*, t ^ * f iMOr. I,.5. ¥. 13»^ 


Of the application of rhythm to the pulse we have an instance 
£$* Htoy*' ^Artwhnrip'puhtts ia.modttyw jjeflps tf.kge* 
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mebicas descriptus ab Herophilo, medicinjt vat e?~-fPtin r Nat* 
L. 11.5. 88.) Martianus Capella, in fait 3d book, says 
the sagae^ung. « HerophHus aegrorum venas rhythnMvumcoiU- 
tione pensabat.” But in all thm* cases a space or quantity of 
tirne^ longer^r shorter, and'of iM the intervals are capable 
of being measuied, is signified by rhythm % for whatever is con* 
tmued and uninterrupted it, infinite and unmeasurable* and con¬ 
sequently without rjiythm* Aristotle has said this in his concise 
, way: to 5 - a ppv&fAov &ripavnv.~~(&ktt' L. 3. C. 4.) 'And 
Cigero lias explained it more fully: ** Numerus in continuation* 
4fullus # e8t; distinctio, et jequafium et soepe variorum intervaf- 
lorum percussio numerum eonficif: quem in cadentibus gsttb 
notare possumus $ m arnni ptaecipitante non possumd* *(jpb 
Otatofg, Lib. 3) Before 1 leare the subject of rhythm in 
general, I will notice an objection which the learned?,author of 
the Treatise de Rhythmo Grsecorum makes against Cicero, and 
which objection appears to me without reason. He omqplaiiis 
of i -want of accuracy in Cicero. <* Ioterdum ejfim ah illo 
vocitur Numeius m Oration* idem, qui Poetjcils, et pet Oise 
diatur, intcMum pars est collocrtionis, inttrdvun etiam ejusdem 
efiectus .”—(De JUu/thmo Graeonmt, p. 44.) Heparticularly 
selects for animadversion the following passage: « Et quia non 
numcio soltim numerosa oratio, sed et compOlitione fif, et 
genere, quod ante dictum est,*conciimitatis. Compositions* 
potest intelligi, ctlm ita structa verb?* sunt, ut numerus nou 
qua \rtus, sed ipse sectetus esse videatur."-—(OraSt#*, 219.) Now 
it is evident from the express words of the preceding passage* 
that Cicero is describthg a different species of rhythm from 
poetical rhythm, consisting of feet; and what this different 
species of rhythm is, thevesy next sentence informs us. ** Qrdo 
enim verborum efficit misterum sine utlk aptrtd Ora tons 
industria.” That is, there if a species of rhythm, which arises 
•out of the arrangement of wortty, and'which eppeatg to be the 
effect not of design, but of necessity. For he adds, «* Formas 
quaedam sunt orationis, in quibus ea concinstitas inest, ut 
A/muitur numerus neematib* He ^spUrnf this Still farther by. 
•showing the manner bVludi this ihythm is produced. ’ “ Nam 
dim aut par part refertur, aur contrarium cohttario appomtur, 
«ut,*quis timUiterWuut verba verbis compaemtuv, quicqtthjjta * 
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concluditur plerumque fit, ut nmnerose cadat." By them 
'means, by antithesis, by contrast, by apposition, a sense of 
relation and proportion is produced, which may no( inaptly be 
classed under the general head bf rhythm. The example which 
he ptoduces from Crassus gives a ffeU illustration <^his meanings 
« Nam * ubi Lubido domiiutur, Innopentias leva presidium 
est.” Who floes ncfr perceive here a rhythm, not so much in the 
feet* and syllable*, as in the composition gf the whole period, 
and* that the Utter part ofthe sentence i*> an echo to the former ?, 
It is thisrspecies of rhythm, that alone distinguishes, in the opinion 
jof many learned persons, the poetical parts of the sacred writings 
from the prosaic and historical, and scarce a verse occurs in the 
Psalms, that does not afford an instance of it. 

Rhythm, as It concerns language, is divided into certain portions 
of time or quantity, which are called feet. These feet corres¬ 
pond, in some degree, with bars in modern music; but the 
•ancient music, besides common time and triple time, admitted 
*of two other varieties of proportion, as will appear by the 
following scale: * 

First, it one to one, of two to two, which is equal, or as we 
how call It, common time, consisting either of two or four 
.crotchets to a bar, and capable of being divided into equal 
snoieties. Of this nature are the Pyrrich, such as DSus, 
consisting of two short tinsfee; the Spondee, such as Vobis, 
consisting of two long, or four short times} the Anapest, and 
the Dactyl, consisting also each of them of four short times. 

The next division of rhythm is as one to two } this corresponds 
with our triple time, or three crotchets to a bar, containing a 
quantity, Of which one part is the double of the other. Of this 
nature are the feet called lambs, tnrehees, and tribrachs. 

The third* division of|hyt^n is as two to three. This division 
of time is not used in modenft music, but mayjbe expressed by 
five crotchets to a bar, of whti& three* as one part, would be at 
much and half a* much eggin' a* die other. Of this nature it 
thtt' foot called the Pwon^eech as tirlstltii, consisting of 
4ob& and t$rtt times, or of five short times. 
cJiyiW> culled by the Greek* fattoMsf by the I^tina &sq 
fir or teteifkm “ ' 

«•Jbg 4$#ion of rhythm is Ipfww^whiqh- i* alas 
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unknown to modem music, but may be represqite^ by gtfritt 
, crotchets to a bar, divided into four and three,* where 
greater Aantity is to the less as the whole and one-dmd <nj& 
This rfiyfffln is called by the Greeks hr byres, afld by the £aons 
saquiteritusyor superterthu. Of this rhythm is the won! 
Rgf&rmfdo, dbnsistmg of one short and three long times, or Of 
seven short times. ( ' 

As ancient rhythm wife more intricate that; modern,the greatest 
attention was paid to it, and for the benefit of dull ears, jfome 
* instruments were called in aid to nriark the time, whijdh in our 
goiicsrts wouldjiot be thought very agreeable. In addition*tO 
drums and the more common apparatus, they heat time | w&h 
great humming drones, with'hollow tiles, and earthen jars. 
Suetonius gives us this intelligence in his account of Nero*% 
musical exploits at Naples. “ Adolescentulos equcs&is ordiniS, 
et quinque amplius unillia a plebe robusdssixfix juventtiti# 
undique elegit, qui divisi m factlones, plausuum genera con- 
dibcerent ( bombo* et imbrices, et teslas vocabant) rfpefamque 
navarent cantanti sibi.”— (Suet. Nero, C.JiO.) Cicero relates, 
that the paeon, according to die opinion of some, is not esteefiieij 
a foot, because it exceeds three syllables, but is only number or 
lhythm. « Paeon quod plures babe at pyllabas quim tres, numc- 
rus a quibusdam, non pes habetur.”— (Ofcttor, S'lb.) Quintilian 
too seems to adopt this opinion* and assigns the regggn of it: 

« Quicquid enim supra tres syllabas, id ex pluribus est pedi-‘ 
bus.”— {Inst. L. 9.) Thus the*Paeon tristftfa may be resolved 
into a trochaeus and a pyrrichiua, and the dochmius, amlcos t&e* 
into a bacchius and gn iambus, or an Iambus and a creticus. 
But X do not know of any practical good that results from die 
distinction, and therefb*^ shall not dwell’on it. Before I quit 
the subject of feet, a*' r<Htftected widTrhythm, or rather as 
identified with it, and as th^component parfs of it, I must 
guard against bn end&eofee ^mgjuston* that words which hare 
the sanfe general rnydufh^a isochronous in collective value • 

as words, are also as feet, and ihterdfehgCable, 

J j hcrev er the metre alma of isochronous InteVfehanges. Such 
nuy no meanfetb* mace, dte ^rtihfife and trothseus, 

as we have seen ehof&J ^ffcfUssder the same rpte of rhythm, ato • 
ajtjaHy <*ggigat g»t li, of difjiroport&n. 
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of one to two, and yet they not only cannot be substituted one 
for the other, but arc said to have an antipathy, avnaw^siv, or in , 
othegr words, to be of a nature directly opposite to eatjji other. 
W&tH it that produces such ^n effect? To understand this 
rightly, we must remember, that as rhythm'is divided into feet, 
so feet are again subdivided into what is called by* the Greeks 
Spcif and Oierig, and ^by the Latins sublatio and positio, This 
takes place in every foot, and makes itfsecessary that every foot 
should consist at least of two syllables, one Vbr the seat of the 
ctgr if, and another for that of the diets. Consequently the 
smallest fdbt is the dissyllable, consisting of two short tunes,* 
called tbc pyrrichius. This sublation and position answers to 
the beating of time in our music, and signifies the manner in 
which the bars |re to be divided. We may now see how an 
iambus differs from a trochseus, as in the first foot the gublation 
occupies one short syllable, and the positior the remaining long 
syllable, and in the trochseus the sublation and position are 
reversed} the first occupying there the long syllable, the latter 
the sliort one. When of two feet proposed, not only the lhythm, 
which affects the whole, but the sublation and position, w liich 
affect their parts, are the same and common to bothj then, and 
then only, arc such feet isochronous and interchangeable, where 
the metre allows -of interchanges. I say where the metre allows 
of interchanges, for many metreg, as we shall see hereafter, and 
n c is well krfown, indeed, do not admit of these interchanges, or 
isochronous substitutions. Quintilian is very clear on this 
point: “ In versts pro Dactylo poni non potsrit Anapxstus, aut 
,iSpondjeus, nec Paeon eadem ratione a ^revibus iucipiet et 
desinet *’■— (Inst. I,. 9.) But with rhythm the case is otherwise, 
for the same writer observes, in the sentence preceding the last 
cited, « llhythmi) indifferent est, Dacfylusne ille priores habeat 
brevet* an seqifentes.” That if to say, it amounts in rhythm to 
the 6ame thing, whether a foot he an anapest *br a dactyl. 
Fbr rhythm' has time only for its, measure, and requires, 
that the same space or quantity be given to the sublation and 
position of the feet, « TempuS ettim soHktn metittnr, ut & sub*** 
latione ad jositionem tiadem sit Bpapw pqdpati.” For this reason, 
.the creticus, such p audfunt, is she same as, a paeon, such as 
comprfmiti or d&ntt&ant. We "have for fob the authority of 

^9 BA# t 
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Cicero: « Creticus qui est e longa et brevi et Jongi, et e}p* 
m cequalis Pseon, qui spatio par est, syllabi longior, quant commo- - 
dissimeflutatur in solutam orationem llligari, cAm sit duplex, 
nam aut e'longa et tribus breiqbu*, ant d tottdem brevibus et* 
long a .”—(Oratari 215. Be Oratore, X. S. 188.) Aristotle 
sayaft.be same* thing of the paeon, and acknowledges only the 
two forms of it above mentioned* His words are,*<m be 
valuing Sub atSi} avrtxalftwa «XAij\oi; —~Rket> L 3. C. 4. But 
^modern gramnaaridhs make four paeons, instead of twoijeni 
* call them fiist, second, third and fourth, according to the seat 
gl* the long syllable. ’With what propriety this lias been done 
it may not be time misplaced to proceed to examine. It is 
evident that the cretic, audlunt, and the two paeons, comprfmlt#, 
domucrant, mentioned by Cicero and Aristotle, have the short 
time in the middle of the foot, preceded and followed by two 
shoit tnrv's, or one Iqjig time. This arrangement of the timet 
renders the foot di\isible into the proportions of three to twoj 
tbu i .ludi-uiit c6mpn-m¥t£, domi5&-raut ( or at two tet three, 
thus uu-diunt, com-pnmltc, domu-£rant, at the will of die 
composer, and as the* law of the metre, 'which he imposes on 
him idE, may require. But the second and fourth paeons are 
not capable of this variety, for the second paeon, »nett-t6r, 
although similar in rhythm, is not capable of being made to cor¬ 
respond in sublation and position with the first paeon com-prf- 
mit£, divided into two and three times, but representing the 
conti ary division of three and two times, has the same antipathy 
to the fast pxon, a* the iambus, representing one to two, has to 
the troch oe representing two to one. „ The same may be said 

of the third pteon, mSdt-tarifs, which never can, be made to cor¬ 
respond in sublation and position, either with the first paeon, 
compn-mitc, or the othdfc. paeon, domucrant, or the cretic, 
audi-unt, divided into three and dfcro. As little Correspondence \ 
have the seedfod and third* paeon with each other, 3fner««ti£5r,' 
representing three* to t^p, and ndMi4ax&, representing the 
reverse, namely, two to three. It is plain, therefore* that there 
Jp as much difiotenoe between 4 the first mid second, between the 
first and third, betwee^ the fourth and second^ between the fourth 
and third, and between the second and thin| paeons themselves,, 
as there is between the iambus and trodtseus, and .that the first 
•auk' fourth paeons are alone, if I may use, the 'expression, 
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iftoiaxa&ai, and that the second and third are not only distinct 
feet from the fiist and fourth, but are also distinct feet from < 
each other. Whatever be the reason, this foot (the o&on) we 
are told by Aristotle and Quintilian, was never or seldom used 
in metre, and is recommended particularly by Anstotle, as a 
foot fit for rhetorical rhythm, on this very account. — « ax-3 
fiouov yaQ ouj£ «rrJ j^*rgov, rebt pifievrt ov [Rkc't. It. S. 

C. %.) Quintihan says, « Nec sempdr illis IZeroo, aut Paonr 
suo, \]ucm, quia versus raro facit, maxiinc laudant, uti licebit. 
—(Aia/ L. 9«) ^ 

On the* subject of c?e<n; and drat;, there is a passive in, 
Tereutiantis Mautus so sinking and explicit, thit I cannot help 
producing it. 

Una Iodiw |on valebit, edere ex nr sc pedem, 

Ichbus qnn fit dnohus, non gem*Ho trmpoie , 

Btevis nttinqiw Mt, licebit, liu> t riri romryit. 

Parti nun at i oil it *ofioinn, parte itltqnft dcprnmt." 

I cite*thi 5 from Stephens's Latin Thesaurus at the word agoi„ 
but do not think that he explains the last line rightly. lie 
says, « Acutu* est igitur sonus, *gcnc, hoc cst elatio vocis : 
gravis contra est hoc est submisno,” understanding 

evidently that 3^^ and fans relate to accent and not to 
quantity. It seems to me, however, that the passage relates 
wholly to the quantity of syllables, and to the necessity that there 
should be at least two syllables to constitute a foot, as m every 
foot therejnust be both 3$<ru and (Jwif, and a syllable assigned to 
ea<:h for their seat, f will translate the whole according t& my 
sense of it, « One long syllable is not sufficient to make by 
/itself a foot, because it is not two times, but two beats, 
that a foot requires. Let there be a word of no more than two 
short syllables, (such, for instance, af Dffis) ami this must be 
allowed to be a*foot. For in such a foot there is room for two 
beats 5 for the apex on the one pat or syllable* and for 
the 0i<rif on the other.** Hie elevation and depression here 
mentioned are not of the voice, but of the foot or hand, and 
rebtagto the beating of time, and not at all to accent. Probably 
the word sonom% which it certainly equivocal, misled Stephens, 
pnd made him appropriate to accent what Terentianus says of 
quantity. F t find, however, that TereOtianus* uses sonus in 
ahotljgr pla£e* iajhe sense of a foot, much in the same way of., 
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expression ns vox is put frequently for verbum. The passagd 
alluded to in Terentianus is this;* * 



nuo uun coitice, PhaOo, tret dabant troche ot, 
t nomine fit wnnt ipso, Bpcche, Bacche, B«cche. 

Date* JUuaUuwa Cntiea, P. 87, 


*lt is hereVvident, that Sonus means the trochaic foot, which is 
involved in the exclamation of Bacch£» Sec, 

Sometimes the a^tnj and Utns 4 into which every foot is 
divided, are distinguished by the name of ictus and per- 
^ru'siones. This is what Cicero 1 means, when he says that 
t orsftoiical composition is more difficult titan metrical, and that 
in the former there are none of those helps, that a ^Musician 
experiences from preconcerted measures, and given rules of 
beating time. When these percussions take place at short 
intei vafe, as in the pyrrichios, the trochseus, and iambus, they 
gi\e an air of levity to the rhythm, and for this reason the'too 
frequent use of them is not recommended in grave discourse.* 
These feet arc too minute, and their percussions are‘rendered 
too sensible by their frequency. Quintilian says the same thing, 
and varies only the expression,substituting pulse for percussion: 
« Aspera iambis maxime concitantur, quod tint 'd duabus 
s) llabit, eoqqe frequentiorem quasi pulsurp habent.'*-^ Awt. L.9.) 
|n longer feet the intervals are greater and the percussions con¬ 
sequently at a greater distance. I will cite on Jtlys subject a 
passage from Quintilian; speaking of the difference between 
yhythm and metre, which we shall have occasion to notice here¬ 
after, he says, «4nania quoque tempera rhythmi faedius acci- 
pient, qu mquam h$c el in metns accidunt: Major tamen illic 
licentia cst, ubi tempora etiam animo metiuntur,, et pedum et 
digitorum ictu intervalla signant quibusdam notis, atque aesti- 
mant, quot breves tllttd spatium habeat, inde re^etrty cv, ir&rarvj-, 
jxov. Jpejnceps longiores hunt percusriones? Nam 
tempus est unum.”— (Inti. L. 9.) 

I have dwelt on this subject of andWwi because I find 


* Non rant m e& {oration* uj&eet] Uaquam«t$bieini perenwonum medl. 

Vrutm. 198. * ^ 

* lambum efptchMM Aequentem segiegat ab otutorr Ari* to tries. Sunt 

pertu ttioass fomm^miauroruM, et jnianti p«dti.-j Orator. 1B2. ■> 
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that some scholars of the greatest name and celebrity hare paid 
no attention^ it, and for want of this attention have fallen into 
egregiolis mistakes. Dawes himself, while correctingi&tfhers, 
stands in some need of corrections and if we follow implicitly 
the 'rule he has laid <jpwn, we shall be misled. by it. He 
says, « Videntur viri erudiri toti via efr^ftse^' pedes *in 
universum foojspovovg tsive fodSwafious statuerint, quorum total 
quatitjtas sit tequalis. Contra enim nfihi persuasum est illos 
dunta:iat pedes 51 veteribus tanquam foo%fo youg - haberi solitos, 
qui in singulas itidem partes temporibus ftquales secarj 
possint.”— (Miscellanea Crit. p. 64.J Had the Warned writer 
stopped here, his position would have been well grounded, but 
he proceeds, “ ita scilicet ut singulis lotigis vel singula itidem 
longac, vel certe bins breves respcmderent.” The latter sentence 
. must be understi 3& with some limitation. This is only true, 
as it regards single feet t and in the cases Vrhich he mentions, 
hut in rhythms of larger spaced in polysyllabic, or compound 
feet, long syllables need not be represented by long syllables, 
nor short by short, in order to be isochronous; but if the 
afen; and fleVtj agree in general quantity, it is sufficient, wherever 
die nature of the metre admits of isochronous substitution. 
Indeed the characteristic feature of the Anacreontic Metre is 
founded on the last mentioned principle, as I shall endeavour to 
show subsequently. ^ • 

• Dr. Bentley has been led to give to iambics only three 
marks of accents, that is one ta each dipodia, winch he places 
on the long sfyllabte of the first foot : * thus ? «* du^unt 
vofentem fata, n'olcnt£m trahunt.*’ Fostet has well observed 
upon this, << {hat both Dawes and Bentley had confounded 
the ictus accentuum, with the ictps' and- percuasip, that 
belong to a/ms* and — (On accent and quantity % p. 

606.) Thetfe is' a passage in .Quintilian, (if the text^be genuine, 



llan s?y j 8f‘*‘ Trimetrqfh ‘ pro nd#n> dicere Kceat.’ Sex enim 
pedes,*-tm percussiones h4ben{.”!^f l. 0.) A double 
difficult^ here presents *it?elf ' l can neither compre¬ 

hend how she feet ,ef any kind dan be found in the words, 
,*pro.misen> jUcere iiceatnor can I wholly reconcile to othit. 
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Authorities the -notion, that there can exist six feet yrith &nlp 
three percussions. Foster supposes, (p. 315.) that ictus and 
percus^fo relate only to the Serif, to thepositio pedis cum souq y 
but I think in ,£Ofitradictioxi to the passage from Victorinus, 
quoted by himself, —* “ In percussior^ metric^ pedis pulsus 
pdhitur tolliturqite”—(p. $08. J Perhaps percussio may include 
generally dgo-i? and 0c rtf, taken together* 4 whilc ictus’ applies to 
each separately $ and this ictus and percussio would differ/rom 
another* as part from the whole. Or Victorinus may nc/t have 
expressed himself with minute precision* and ictus may be 
, applied either to the up or down* motion indifferently, while 
petcussio means emphatically the down motion only, that is* 
the Seng, or, positto cum pedis sono. Thus every foot would 
have two ictus, but only one percussion. By die help of eidier 
hypothesis, Horace would be reconciled with himself in the 
following passages; " FoJlio regum facta canit, ,pede ter 
percusso.”— (Satyr, l. 1. 10.43.^—and, 

SyllalKi Innpa brevi subjects vocatnr iambus, 

Pcs citus; unde etiam twmetris accrescere jusalt 
Nonien ianibcis, ciim tenon redderet iehu f * 

Primus ad extremum timili* sibi. 

(De Arte PoeticA, 251.) 

■* * 1 

Here we perceive, that three percussions* (pede ter percusso,) 
and six ictus are considered qs equivalent* and composing the 
measure of iambic trimeters. When Quintilian says, ««sex 
enim pedes* tres percussiones, habent,” he must not be understood 
to be speaking of feet in general, or of any six feet, for six 
feet would require percussions, and twelve ictus* as there are 
two ictus, namely, that of agrtf, and that of Serif^ to each foot; 
but he must be understood to be speaking of the iambic hexame¬ 
ter, reduced to trimeters by the dipodia, and for this reason 
exhibiting only three percussions. By this construction, Horace 
is not only made to agree with himself, but also with Quintilian. 
When the iambic hexameter was reduced by scansion to trime¬ 
ters, this metre became diiambic, with % certain licence in the 
first part of the foot, but still requiring a proper Sfrif and Serif, 
chat is two ictus yi each foot, or six in the whole verse, 
instead of the three, which only are assigned to the verse 
by Dr. Beadey. 

^ ■ 4 * . m 
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If Or, Bentley did not intend to mark the tix ictu'Si 1 but ofl!y 
the three percussions, he has placed the percussions, or seats of 
the wrong, and should have placed them not onylfuj final 
syllable of the first iambic, but on the first syllable of the 
second. According an ancient writer, cited in Foster oti 
Accent, (p. 313.) ** Pes est poeticae dictionis moclus recipiens 
et Sttriv, id est, qjji incipit a sublatione, et finitur positioiie.” 
The tlicrefore, belongs to the Jirst part of a foot, and 

the to the latter part. According to my apprehension, I 
would characterize the agjif and Qeej; of an iambic verse in this 
■ manner, using an acute mirk for the a§ris, and a grave Aiark t 
for the 4anc,— 

1 , | 9 I 3 

Dfkunt volcn Item f.M<i uo-jlcutcui trsihunt. 

* ■ 

Here we may sec at once,> that there are six ictus, or mniks, 
designating both dgvt$ and GsVij, but only three marks desig¬ 
nating percussions, .or the seats, that belong to the 6-Vic only. 

I beg leave to be understood as using the accentual m.uks for 
and W«Tif, -as mere arbitrary convenient signs, and not as 
having any natural- connection with rhythm or metre. I have 
the satisfaction to agree with Dr. Bentley in his mode of 
illustrating the metrical percussions of the trochaic tetrameter, 
as in the following line- 

*"** I s '■ i *3 | 4 

I'rntiire rst Icitdiuitatcni ]i urn te fc‘li-(ct*ui voca«. 

Here the marks denoting the scat of the fl-o-ij arc place*I 
right, for in the trochaic measure, I believe, contrary to the 
common rule, the bist: takes place at the Beginning, or on the 
first syllable #f the foot—Ss Taju./3cf «wo a^sw;, yppiitz 
*$X 3TX ‘ Osmwc.—( Vide De Rhythmp Gracorum , p. 1 0.J 

Dr. Benclcy jonceiving, dnd I think rightly, that the iambic 
measure is only a section of the trochaic tetrameter, has 
•canned the iambic backward into a trochaic, as is evident on 
ittapcction of his accentual marks. If we add a cretic to the 
.iambic, we shall fall directly into Dr. Bentley’s mode of 
scansion, which is one and the same . both for the iambic and 1 
trochaic measure \ thus—** Per viebs du-tunt volentem fita, 
holen-tem ‘trahunt’.*** r Fhis modei however, I conceive to be a 
singularity originating with Dr. Bentley, and' which haft' tint 


« * 
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only not the sanction of antiquity, but is in opposition to its 
precepts. 

Then? is a circumstance relative to feet, which is mentioned 
by Cicero and Quintilian, and which I find lightly touched in an 
appendix to the Treatise de Rhythmo Qraicorum. It is well 
known, that the last syllable of a sentence is common, and may 
be considered as long, or short, at pleasure.—Thqs Cicero calls 
« pcrs51ut£s,” being the* last word of a period, a Dichorcus, 
adding, « nihil enim ad rent, extrema ilia, long a sit an brevis.”— 
(1 Orator. 214.) Quintilian says, “ Cludit antphibiachy >■, 
s* Qifintum Ligarium in Africa/tZmtV si non cum malum us esse. 
liiurhium." — (lib. 9.) We may see from hence how 
much the rules of prosaic, and of metrical rhythm, agree, and 
how vain it is in the author of Accentus Rcdivivi, to imagine, 
that prose should be read according to accent, and poetry only 
according to rhythm? I shall cite here one more passage from 
Quintilian, not so much to prove' this well-known quality o£ 
the final syllable of a sentence, as to introduce another quality 
belonging to the final syllable of words in the middle of a 
sentence, and which I have above alluded to—“ Neque enim 
ego ignoro in fine pro longa accipi brevem, quod videtur aliquid 
va:auti tempori ex eo, quod iiisequitur, acecflere ; aurcs tumen 
consulens meas, intelligo multiim referre, utrumne longa sit 
qu?e cludit, an pro longa. Neque enim tam plenum, est, ‘ dicere 
incipicntcm tVmere,' quam * ausus cst confircrl.'— 'ibid.) "What 
is here called vacans tempus, is in other places called inane, 
and is opposed, bftth by Cicero and Quintilian, to plenum.— 
Thus Cicero, “ Nara ct aures ipsae quid plenum, quid inane 
sit judicant .’’—' llruta*. Ii4.; As plenum signifies a perfect 
time, so inane signifies^ a defective one, and takes place 
whenever a final short syllable is made long by a pause, or 
interval, of tljc voice. An example from Quiutilian will make 
this clearer.—Having just mentioned that a erotic, preceded by 
another erotic, makes a ‘good fall,* or close, to a period, as 
ServarS quamplurimos,” he adds, « Sic melius, quam chorco 
pneccdente, « quis non turpS. duceret.’ Si ultima brevis pro 
longi sit. Sed fingamus sic, < Non tiirpe ducerct.’ Sod hie est 
illud inane quod dixi. Paululum enim morw damus inter 
u^timum atqu£ proximum verbum, et t&rp? illud intcrvallo 
quodam product)nan. alioqu> sit exultantissimum, ct trimetri 
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finis, « Quis non turpS duceret/ Sicut illud, * Ore spiritufrt 
excipcre liceretj’ si j ungas, lascivi carminis cst: scd inter*, 
punctis quibusdam et tribus quasi initiis, fit plenun/iiuthori- 
tatis.— (Ins/. 1 . 9.J Here it appears, that turpe is transformed 
into a spondee, and that the trochaic measure, 3rd j spiritum 
exci | pore liceret, resembling the middle of the trocfiaic tetrame¬ 
ter, eras a-mef qui | uunquam ftmavlt | quique amavit, etc. is to 
be read with three breaks, or pauses,* in this manner: *< ore 
spiritum excipcre liceret}” so as to terminate in a dichorcus, 
that f.ivoritc conclusion of Cicero, which he so much applauds 
in the admired sentence, « Patris dictum sapiens temeritaS iilib 
comprobavit (Orator. 214.J —and which Quintilian adopts, 
by ucsign perhaps, and certainly not unhappily, nor unseason¬ 
ably, in the concise but comprehensive eulogy, « Ille se 
profecisse sciat, cui Cicero valde placebit,” thus conttiving to 
praise his master, the fountain of Latin elAquence, in the very 
rhythm that he inculcates. We arc assured by Quintilian, that 
rhythm admits of these inania more easily than metre does— 
*< Inania quoque tempora rhythmi facilius accipient, quanquam 
hsec et in metris accidunt.— (Qiunt. Inst. 1. 9.J When these 
inania take place in metre, they generally either happen on 
the last syllable of an hemistich, or at the cccsura, as « Omnia 
vincit amor, et nos etc.” where the last syllable of amor is an 
inane, made .full, partly by this licence of inane, and partly by 
the caesura, and hemistich. On the line in Virgil, «« Dona 
dehinc auro gravia, sectoque clephanto,” Servius makes the 
following observation: “ a finalitatis ratiohe producitur, scd 
satis asperePerhaps the dogma in thc<Scholiast, which has 
been so muqji commented upon, may be thought to allude to 
the power of this inane, by which a shyjt syllable is made long— 

tAy.-i 


fyayw yj6“'jv ir-isT uaxUv — (See Primatt's Accuqtus Redivivi, 
p. 14 *.J I apprehend, howcveT, that this dogma relates to 
another accident, or quality, of rhythm, and shall have occasion 
by and by again to refer to it. The Greek name for this inane 
Is xsvof ytov'jf.- -(See Dc Rhythmo Grercorum, p. 17.) 

I will conclude what I have to say on the subject of the inane, 
'by applying it to the solution of some difficulties, which the author 
De Rhythmo,Gnecorum has left standing, and' has abandoned 
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as desperate. In confutation of what Primatt advances, whose 
* love for accents makes him at enmity with rhythm, the more 
convincing author, De Rhythmo Graecorum, asserts, that prose 
and verse are both subject to rhythm, and both composed of feet, 
and proves this by eight sentences taken from Dionysius.— 
In tfiesc eight sentences Dionysius names the different feet of 
which they are'eomposed, and the feet sO*named*are precisely 
such as occur in # metre* and as are generally received and 
acknowledged, except in .three instances ; these instances are in 

the feet —'wf x&>&, followed by a vowel; rft'o-i'v au-Jrw t ; and 
9iv Ayw-j's-a 5 of which the first is called, by Dionysius, a cretie ; 
the second cither an anapaest, or hypobacchius ; and the last a 
cretic. The learned author, De'Rhythmo Graecorum, says, “ Qua 
lege in vocibus o-$i<riy, ct roy, et xaAov, terminationes n et ov ante 
vocalem Ibngas esse voluerit, non Satis video/’ It is observable, 
that all these variations from established quantity talee place on 
the final syllabic, and may they not all of them be st many 
instances of the inane ? As wc have seen above, tuipg~made 
cither a trochaic, or a spondee, 'that is according to its natural 
force, a trochaic, according to its force, acquired, in composition, a 

spondee, so <rp ertv et£-\-oi; seems to fall exactly within the s am e 
predicament, and is, by nature, an anapaest, but may, in compo¬ 
sition, and by licence of the final syllable be a hypobacchius. 
Nor is it more extraordinary, that the ov in xatov, and rov, should 
be long, than that in the sentence, “ ore spiritum excipere,” 
&c. the e in ore, and excipere, should be long also. 

I now come to the lyst branch of rhythm, which I proposed 
to handle, and that is metre. This consists of feet as well as 
rhythm docs, and is a species of rhythm, and always reducible 
into it. Aristotle say&, ** ’t) §e toO o^hjimtos \s%$a.c dpi&yAf, 
fui jaof s<rriy» ou xui ret [terpa r/ti jra, S»o fMfiOv del s%siv roy hiyo y, 
t~hpov Rhet. 1. 3. c. 4>.J « f The numerical quantity 

of the composition of speech is called rhythm, of u'hich metres 
are segments, or portions; therefore speech must have rhythm, 
biit not metre.” In other words, there may b j ihylhm without 
metre, but there can be fto metre without Aythm. Quintilian 
exhausts a page, nearly, in drawing the distinction between 
metre and rhythnj; bur the chief feature of distinction is, that 
■ Vot. HI. No. V. D * * 
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metre is composed of certain feet, according to some prescribed 
order, whereas rhythm, on the contrary, is independent of metre, 
and is free and unconfined, and is subject to no settled measure, 
or order of feet, nor acknowledges, any rule but that of 
number and proportion. He says, “ Rhythmi, id est, numeri, 
spatio teniporum constant, metra etiam or dine, ideoque alterum 
esse quantitatis videfur, alterum qualitatis.” : — (Inst. 1. 9.J The 
author, to whom I have so often referred, finds fault with this 
definition j his words are, u Male, utl mihi quidem videtur; 
quamvis pnim paulo laxior est in rhythmis ordo temponyn, 
absque ordine tamcn, neccssc est, rhythmus totus rudt.”— 
(Dr rhythmo Gracorum, p. 34. in notis.) But the learned 
author seems to me to have overlooked the sense in which 
Quintilian uses the word ordo, which is here limited to a certain 
and prescribed course of times; which if not observed? although 
the rhythm may remain, the metre will disappear. There is an 
order qf times, or a proportion, that constitutes a foot, or particu¬ 
lar species of rhythm; but there is also another order, namely, that 
of feet in succession, that constitutes metre, and the first may be 
preserved entire, when, by changing the order of the feet in succes¬ 
sion, the metre will be destroyed. Quintilian makes this very cleat- 
in what follows: “ In versu (that is, in metre) pro dactylo poni 
non poterit anapsestus, aut spondaeus, nec paeon eadem ratione 
a brevibus • incipict ac dcsin£t; neque solum alium pro alio 
pedem metrorum ratio non recipit, sed ne dactylum quidem aut 
forte spondamm, alterum pro altero. Ita^uc si quinque conti¬ 
nues dactylos, ut sunt in illo, 

Fauditur intcrca domus omnipotentis Olyrnpi, 
confundas, ‘solveris versum.” — (Inst . 1. 9.) Let us now 
confound these five dactyls, and read; them in this way— 
Omnipotentis Olynpi panditur interci domus; 

Thus we shall find the dactylic metre, (which requires a different 
order of feet, namely, a dactyl and spondee : in the 5th and 6th 
place,) dissolved and destroyed, and an anapaestic verse substituted 
The rhythm, nevertheless, remains the same, because there is 
still the same space or quantity of times, (spatium temporum;) 
and the same feet; but the metre i& destroyed, because 
there is nb longer the same order, (ordo.) So far am I 
from thinking Quintilian wrong, that his definition appears to 
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me the most precise of any. Cicero gives a similar exposition, 
which rflay serve by way of confirmation—** Ordo pedum 
facit, ut id, quod pronuntiatur, aut oratioais, aut poematis 
simile videatur.”— (Orator. 221.) 

IVill now*consider metre according to this distinction, and 
•hall show, that every verse is more or lessiinctrical, in propor¬ 
tion as order is more dt less observed in it. All metre i 9 
distinguished from rhythm by order $ but although it is the same 
' in kind, it diifers much in degree.—I shall now, ^therefore, 
jjivid* metre into several degrees— 

First, into pure metre, where no licence whatever, no inter¬ 
change of isochronous rhythm is permitted, but one inflexible 
order is prescribed: this metre maybe called pure, or, from 
its consequence, syllabic, since it is evident, as no short times 
can be substituted fov equivalent long times, every verse must 
not only consist of the same number of times, but also of 
syllables. Of this nature is the Latin sapphic, used by Horace, 
** Piudarum quisquls studet semulari,” which might be called 
hcndecasyllabic, if this name had not been appropriated to the 
Phaleucian metre. To this may be added the asclepiad, 
** Maecenas atavis edite regibusand the last line of the 
alcaic, *< Flumina constiterint acutoand many others. 

The second division of metre may be into rhythm, where an in¬ 
flexible order is observed in the agcis, or first part of the foot; but 
an isochronous licence is permitted in the latter part, or Omti:, or 
vice versa. This occurs in the four first feet of an hexameter, 
'Pi-tyre | tu patu | lac* rccu | bans sub | tegmine fagi—where 
die first part of each foot is fixed, but the second admits of 
two short, or one long, at pleasure. By this means, as well as 
by the caesura, die heroic measure is kept district frpm the 
anapaestic. 

The third division of metre may be into rhythm, where both 
agaie and Oitr 15 admit of isochronous interchanges. An example 
of this ib found in the following metre of Catullus, which 
may be scanned as a trimeter acatalccticj consisting of an 
cpitritus tertius, of an epitritus primus, and of an epitritus 
secundus— * 

4 3 • 3 4,3 « 

Super alt-a vecjtiu A-t\» eejelri ra-te maria. 
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I will now produce some isochronous interchanges, that take 
place as well in the apns as the 0e<n$— , 

4 5 i 3 4 |£ 4 

Stiiuul:i*tiis u/iij f&ren-ti rabi|« vS-gm anirai, 4 

4 3 .3 4 i 3 4 | , 

JJrrol-vlt ill|e acuto ctibi* | ponde-ra sifice, 3 

■4 3 .1 4 | 3 4 

t/Zri capi-bi JVIir|iuileB vi jacilunt li^-derigerae, S3 

4 3.3 4 | 3 4 

Abcro-foro | pdara-tre stadilo et pfm-tuuiis, 60 

4 3.3 4 | 3 4 

Jiift jam d&lct I quad cg-i jam I jaiuqug peeintet. 73 r 

* t 

Catullus in this metre has not used, indeed, any licence with 
respect to the aptrig, except in the first foot of the trimeter; 
nor is the characteristic short quantity of the different epitriti 
ever displaced. The isochronous intervals are all on other places 
of the feet. It is obvious, that the fewer licences are used, 
the more perceptible will be the metre. I will just add, that 
the line read in our printed books— 

Ego gymnasii fui fios, ego eram decus olei, 64 

is not metre, and should be thus transposed— 

4 8.3 4 .3 4 

Ego tio* fui | gywna-si, ego ejrara dc-cus old. 

The perverse reading was probably introduced to get rid of 
the hiatus; but the transcriber « Incidit in Scyllam cupicns 
vitare Charybdin. ) 

The fourth division of metre may be into rhythm, which i > 
variable, or consisting of different quantities in one part of the 
foot, and Emitting of isochronous syllables in die other parr. 
This is the case widi the common 'iambic measure, where the 
first pari, or*seat, of each trimeter, may consist of a spondee, 
or iamb, that is of three or four times, at pleasure; while die 
second seat of each is confined only to an iamb, or to a tribra- 
chys, .that represents it. But here not the whole diesis, or 
latter part of each trimeter, admits of isochronous intervals, but 
only its last syllable, which, being long, may be resolved into 
two short. In some sort of verses the aync, or first part 
only, of die first foot is variable, and the ord?r of the remainder 
if strict ’and inflexible* The Phaleucian metre, Qr hendeca- 
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syllables, as it is sometimes called, affords an instance of 
* this, as 

• 4 

Qnoi do-no lepidum novum libellum, 

3 • 

An-dun) wodo pumice cxpolitum ? 

4 

* Cornc'^i, tibi, namque to solebas, 

3 

Mens esse aliquid putare nugaa. * (jCatul. 1 .) 

The same freedom offhythm likewise occurs in the delicious 
anacreontic epithalamium of Julia and Manlius; I will cite a 
stanza of it, which presents to us an assembly of images worthy 
•the pencil of Correggio— 


4 

Torqua-tus vole parvulus, 

3 

Matris £ gremio sum, 

3 

Vorri-gcns tcncras manna, 

3 « ' 

ji)uU'e rideat aa patrero, * 

4 

Scmilii-antc labcllo. ^ (CatuL 61. e. tlfi.) 

Horace has not allowed himself this licence, but confines 
himself to a spondee in the as— 

,4 - 

Sic tc Diva potvns Cypri .—(Ode 3. v. i.) 


I will just observe, that many metres, in other respects strict, 
allow of a variable quantity in the first part of the first foot; 
’pcrliaps, because a licence there is less perceptible, and lost 
sight of in the subsequent regularity. 

The fifth division.of metre maybe into rhythm,which invariable 
in quantity in the or first part of the foot, and admits of 
isochronous changes *in the whole iea-tf, or second part of the 
foot, and not only in a syllable of the 0«rif, ag in the last 
division: of this nature^is the anacreontic measure. As I 
shall reserve tins point for a future consideration in the sequel 
of this essa^, I will now only produce four examples to 
illustrate my meaning— 

3 * 3 , . 

OeKco Xey«r* j jfrgnfa?.— (Ode 1. V. 1 •) 


•* J i 

Mia-own-n oig ( irof wgottf.—f Ode S. v. l.J 
4 3 . * 

SreQuvovg jasv xgo | {O^e 6. V S 1.J 

A Aou-rai to 9 | MSpwra .—(Ode 30. W. }•) 
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In ythcso four examples it is evident," that the i'gci; is variable, 
and contains a quantity, either of three or four times, at the will 
of the composeri but the flio-ij here is regular in*rhythm, 
consisting always of three times, differently arranged, sometimes 
representing an iambic, at other times a trochaic.' Here too we 
see how an iambic and trochaic may be interchanged one fot the 
other, when they are not integral feet, but only parts of com¬ 
pound larger'feet, not only without ofencc, but with the same 
propriety, and by the same rule, as the last'syllable of a pure 
iambic, aiul the first syllable of a pure trochaic, may be re.solvcd 1 
into two «short syllables, and he represented by a trib'".ic , n v 
It is chiefly in compound feet, that rhythm abounds, and its 
fore*' can be best demonstrated; and for this reason, perhaps, 
it is, tliat compound feet, or feet that exceed three syllables, 
have been called not feet, but numeri .—(See brfurc ie i>. 50. J 
To the effect produced by rhythm in jhe instances of an 
iambic and trochaic, substituted one for the other as above, 

I would apply the passage, which has so often been cited 
by writers upon metre and accent, and tortured by them, 
according to their different views, to contradictory interpre¬ 
tations. — (t 'O 8f jsuJfWf, us j3cuA=T«», eh,xu touj %govous t woMst jhj 
r• xai rhv flpx%vv %pavov votii p-axpov." 1 would thus translate it, 

It is the property of rhythm to controul times as it will, and 
often it rnakc-s a short time long.” Ts not this a description as 
clear as words can make it of what happens in these three 
lines beginning the 6th Ode of Anacreon, according to Barnes’s 

edition— * 

4 

2ts$<z you? fisv xoo J ra^oari. 1 

i .* ? - 

I’ooivouf g’jvuq | /xatrovrfj. 

4* ^ •* 

M*Qvop£v dfipa j ytkeovres. 

Here we plainly see how rhythm makes short |png, and long 
short, at pleasure. Marius Victorinus, with whom the learned 
author' De Rhythmo Gnecorum set’ms disposed to quarrel, 
because he cannot bend him to his own purpose, says the same 
thing.—“ Rhythmus, ut volet, protrahit tempora, ita ut breve 
tempus plerumque longum efficiat, longum contrahat.” The 


\ Page b:^ yrbere the passage from Victorious is giveii at more length.. 
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Latin poets have not, to my knowledge, any metre which 
affords an example of this licence. • It seems as if either the 
fastidiousness of Roman ears, or what is more probable, the 
less pliant nature of the Latinjanguage, would not admit of all 
that freedom in metre, which is so striking, and so pleasing in the 
Gr#ck poetry* from the greater variety produced by it. Even the 
Latin hexameters and pentameters have a constrained appear¬ 
ance compared with tha Greek; and when Propertius leaves 
the Latin to folkritr the Greek model— 

Ct nostris tuniefacta sup'orbiat Umbria librls, 

Umbria Romani Gloria Calliinachi, (L. 4. EL*. 1. 63.^ 

how much he provoke^ a comparison to the disadvantage of Ids 
own measures. .The polysyllabic terminations of the Greek 
pentameter are hardly tolerable in Latin, and have, therefore, 
been studiously avoided by Ovid. Again, the Sapphics of 
Horace have not the graceful and easy air of the Greek, but are 
more metrical and bound, and lose at least in beauty, what they 
gain in precision. Horace, too, in the Glyconian verse, wc 
have seen, abridged himself of the little licence used by Catullus, 
in imitation of the Greeks, and never begins it with any other 
foot than a spondee. Martial well might say, 

Nor musas colimus eeverinres.— 

The fact is certain, but I will not pretend to determine, 

whether it arises from choice or*from necessity. 

The last division of metre may be into rhythm variable in 

quantity in both parts of each foot, and only requiring a fixed 

and regular order,*by way of finish, in the last place, or 0«<nf 

of the last foot. Of This nature are the iambics in Terence, as 

■1 3 | 4 4 4 3 • 

Quis igi-tur rt (lictu’ est objnr | gaudi locus. 

4 4 | f 4,43 

IN nma-bil nox, | Amor, viiinm adojlcscen-tiii.* , 

To this may be added, what Quintilian gi^es as a verse in 
Cicero’s Oration in Lucivim Pisonem— 

4 4,3 4,4 3 

l’roli Dii Tm>morta'|l<!s quia hie il-fluxit dies ? 


1 li is of verses such as these that Cicero speaks, “ Comioonun varii propter 
siinilitadinein srrmonis, sic >a'pc sunt abjerti, m homnuitpkain vix in his 
aqmerofl ct versus fatcUigi posiit.”—fOi atwr. 184.^ , , _ 
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This seems the utmost extent of relaxation, to which metre 
can be carried, and the greatest licence of which it is susceptible. 
There is only one fixed foot, one scat of certain order* in the 
whole, and if \ e remove this res f raint, all metre vanishes, and 
nothing remains but rhythm. There must be some bound to 
metre to make it perceptible, and this explains "another dis¬ 
tinction whiqji Quintilian makes between metre and rhythm. 
« Sunt et ilia discrimina, quod rhythirds libera spatia, metris 
finita sunt.”— (Just. L. 9.) 

Having now pursued metre through different gradation^, 
through all its ties and connexion^till it becomes at last Yree,' 
and loses itself in rhythm,! shall nowconsider rhythm, abstracted 
from metre, in the three lights of lyrical, rhetoric.il, and 
colloquial. When I speak of rhythm as being lyrical, rhetorical, 
and colloquial, I do not mean that there are three distinct kinds 
of rhythm. The rhythm in each difibrs only in degree, biit not 
in kind. 

Lyrical rhythm I conceive to be that, which wc find in the Odes 
of Pindar, and in the Greek Chorus. This disdains to be con¬ 
fined and shackled by metre, and is nothing more than an order 
of words and times according to numerical proportions, and which 
proportions it is l&ft to the taste of the poet to select and adapt 
to his occasions. Suidas says, « hruv vj figatiiia. xul raisin ru>v 
wolcov ag&ig xa) Os<ng koyov s%’MCt aWrjX a ffuHy. 0 ; yiverai.”—- 

(Suidas in voce 'Pufyoc.) The antistrophe no doubt is metrical, 
because this is bound, and must follow the rhythm prescribed by 
the strophe, but the strophe itself,is in gcnefyl only rhythmical, 
and not metrical. Left to himself, and buisting from the fetters 
of moire, thcjyrie poet, by variety in his rhythm, by bold expres¬ 
sions, by vigorous conceptions, by dazzling images, aspired to 
the highest pitch of poetical eminence. It is a mistake of the 
moderns to suppose that the Odes of, Pindar or the Greek 
Chorus were in general written in. any metre. The most 
learned and ingenious men have tortured and racked their 
imagination to find out some key to the supposed metre of 
these compositions, but I am not surprized that none df 
them has succeeded.*' It is not pleasant to damp the ardor 
•of research^ but l think 1 may venture to predict, that the 
discovery never will be made, as it is in vain to look for that 
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which does not exist, and was never in the contemplation of the 
composers themselves. I am, however, surprized, that the 
declarations of Cicero, of Horace, and Quintilian, that lyrical 
pieces arc commonly only rhythmical,and without metre, should 
have # been entirely either overlooted or disregarded. Cicero 
says, “ A modis quibusdam cantu remoto, soluta esse videtur 
oratio, maximeque id in optimo quoque ecfrjim Paetarum, qui 
A’Jf nut a Gnecis qpminantur, quos cum cantu spoliaveris, nuda 
prene remanet or alio.— ( Orator . 183.) Horace is still more 
caress in his animated account of Pindar’s style. • 

• - Per amlaces Mora Ditlijrambos 

Verba devolvit, numerisque tertnr 
Lege solutti. 

Hcfe we have the very distinction between metre and rhythm, 
that has been so much insisted upon. The expression numg- 
risque ferlur lege soluiis , reduced to plain prose, moans nothing 
else than that he has numbers or rhythm exempt from metre. 
But if any doubt still remain in our mind, I conceive thisjpassage 
from Quintilian must remove it: “ In adeo moiestos incidimus 
Grammaticos, quam fuerunt qui Lyricorum qusedam carmina in 
varias mensuras coegerunt.” I do not know of any Latin author, 
who has attempted lyrical compositions in rhythm only, without 
metre, and perhaps the total absence of this kind of poetry in the 
language, with which we are mo^ familiar, may have contributed 
to our exclusion of rhythmical productions in Greek. Boctius 
was not only a poet, but a scientific judge of music, and therefore 
was not unlikely to diave composed some lyrics in rhythm; but 
the metre, called by Jug editors Pindaric, will be found to be 
nothing more than Anapaestic, as 

Quanta* r<>mm flee tat habenas 

N at lira poti'iis, qJflbns iniDicasum 

Lr^ibii* orbein proviria sorvot. L. 3. M. ff. 

I do not s«c, however, how the authorities 1 have adduced 
for the existence of a poetical rhythm without metre, and of its 
frequent use in lyric effusions, can well be resisted. 

I now pass to rhetorical rhythm,and shall introduce the little I 
have to say by a short sentence from Cicero. # “ Sit hoc cognitum, 
in solutis etiam verbis inesse numeros, eosdemque esse oratorios, 
qui sunt poetici.”—( Orator . 190.) It may Sc asked^ if poetical 
and rhetorical numbers, or Thythm, be the same, in wliat does the 
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exercise of the one differ from the other ? Aristotle, Cicero, and 
Quintilian, will give us an answer. They all agree, that rheto¬ 
rical rhythm ought not to be so stately and uniformly perceptible 
as the poetical, nor on the other and so loose and vague as the 
colloquial. They assign for it too this reason, that In rhetorical 
discourses we should avoid the appearance of to«f much sftidy, 
as what begets suspicion and distrust. When an orator lets his 
art and address appear, he is ratheT a mimic and an actor than a 
pleader. He alone deserves the name of an drator, who carries 
all his hearers with him, and fastens their attention, not on him¬ 
self, but oil his subject. We are instructed, we arc rousud, 
are convinced, while the, speaker himself is forgotten in the awe 
and the enthusiasm that he inspires. Like the lightning from 
heaven, the course of true eloquence permits not a pauSe, and 
is too rapid in its effect to let us observe its progress.. This is 
file test of eloquence, and by this test how far docs Cicero fall 
short of Demosthenes ! But to return to the point from which 
I have wandered, I will select some passages from Aristotle, 
Cicero, and Quintilian, that fully explain the nature and design 
of rhetorical rhythm. Aristotle says, * c Tb os r Jj? 

iu U.JJT 5 CJULM-9T0OV ETvstl, JUMJTS 7pf>v0u.OV, TO JU.SV y».g SdVOV, TO Oi 

oSiov, sltsqxvtov. Jio fivQiMV 8,7 TCrV Aoyov, flSTgCV 05 ju.r, 

y<kq tenth sutaov os fir, xhpi^ms' toDto Si ecrrai, lay m 
tv/ — [Mel. J*. 5. C. S.) Cicgro almost translates the preceding 
passage in this manner: “ Ncque numerosa esse, ut poema; 
noque extra numerum, ut sermo vulgi cst, debet oratio. 
Alter urn nimis cst vincium, ut dc industria factum apparcat: 
alteram nimis dissolutum, ut pervagatuip at vulgarc vidcatur: 
ut ab alterq non delectere, alterum odcris.”— ( Orator . 19.1.) 
Quintilian i<. still more diffuse, but to the same purpose: 
« Vcrsificandi genus cst unam legem*omnibus sermonibus dare; 
et id cum manifest a uffectatione (cujus rci maxiine cavenda 
suspicio cst) turn etiam similitudine tedium ac satictatem creat: 
quoque fit dulcius magis perit; amfctitquc ct fidem ct affectus, 
inr:tusquc omnes, qui est in hac cura deprehensus: ncc potest 
ci credere, aut propter eum dolere et irasci judex, cui putat hoc 
vacare. Idcoquc vilicta quxd.im quasi solvenda de industrial 
sunt, ilia qttydem njaximi laboris, uc laborata videantur. —{Quint. 
Inst. L. d.juxta fincm.) * 
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Colloquial rhythm now only remains to he considered \ and 
what this is may in a great measure be collected from what has 
been suit>of the other rhythms. It' is the least studied, and most 
loose of any, and such as occurs in the ordinary conversation of 
well educated persons. For the language of the Greeks and 
Rontons was Jo formed, and built, if I may so say, on a musical 
foundation, that it wa& impossible to speak jt correctly, and not 
to fall into a species of rhythm. “ Ncque enim loqui possumus, 
(says Quintilian) flisi e syllabis brevibus ct longis, ex quibus 
pedes Hunt.”— (Inst. L. 9.) The same author expresses himself 
jp&reffully in another place: “ Est igitur oratio alii vfneta atque 
contexta: soluta alia, qualis in sermone ct cpistetis. Quod non 
eo dico, quia non illud quoque solutum habeat suos quosdam 
ct formal} difficiliores etiam pedes: neque enim aut hiare semper 
vocalibus, aut destitui temporibus volunt sermo et epistola : sed 
non lluunt, nee cohrcxent, nec verba de verbis trahunt, ut pbtius 
iaxiora in Ids vincula, quhm nulla sint.— (Ibid.) Cicero too 
acknowledges a lhythm in conversation, as well as in poetry aud 
oratory: “ Iidem sunt numeri non modb orator uni, et poetarum, 
verum omnino loqucntiumP 

Having now finished what I had to say on mptre in general, 
as connected with music, aud in particular with that branch of 
music which is called rhythm, I do not know how I can con¬ 
clude better than by a sentence of Plutarch, which compre¬ 
hends in one view nearly the whole matter, and may serve as a 
sort of recapitulation : “ 'Aei uvxyxam rp!a e\xp^nrra slvati t* 
-'ntTQVTSL apa elg ttjJ or/ytft, $Qayyov re xai leal <ruXXa|3 r.v 

r t {Tuja/Sjjrrerai % ex r>j s xxtoL Qdoyyov iropelas to r^fjLwrfJktvov 

yvcoefetrllca, sk tt}s xoltA. %p6vov tov £v fywv, lx t^c xoltoL 
ypJfjb/Aai r| (rJXXz/3ijv, to \eyip.!VOv”—IIef>) Moomxuiv, p. 35. 

It may not be misplaced, at the foot of the preceding obser¬ 
vations, to offer a conjecture on the etymology of 'Pofywj. In 
Primatt’s Acccntu 9 Redivivi, (p. 14-6.) there is a derivation of it 
from lv<n:,Jluor. The learned and reverend Editor of Dawes* 
Miscellanea Critica, has, in his valuable Appendix, (p. 446.) 
given another derivation, which is more ingenious and satis¬ 
factory, that is from p6a>, eo, ccleritcr eo. See. The connexion 
between motion and rhythm is well illustrated by him, and may 
be admitted; but I cannot so readily subscribe to # the sense 
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assigned to p«a> \ at least, I am not so much convinced as to be 
deterred from a venture at another etymology, which I do not 
go far to seek, and winch, therefore, will not be much labor 
lost if erroneous. I conceive 'Ptib to be only a curtailed form 
Of ufiBftos, die first syllable having suffered an aphaeresis,much in 
the same way as V va£ for ava£, ray from Ittjj, and as we say, *pothe- 
cary for apothecary^ and Anciently both said and wrote ’natomy 
and ’pistle for anatomy and epistle. pistol a vestige of this vici¬ 
ous pronunciation in the sense of something private, and from the 
pocket, or is it a corruption from picciola, in the sense of small 
arms ? To return to my subject:—It is certain that pttyaoj u 
nothing else than number and proportion, or as Aristotle defines 
it, tow tryypMros vis a»f, in a passage above cited. It 

may be thought a confirmation of this etymology, that the Latins 
express rhythm by mtmerus. This last word comes* probably 
from WftASi or vovfiof poetied, a law of metre, or tunc, whence 
voam, s.ongs, in the same manner as from waoc, has been formed 
humerus. 

M. K. 

■Bsssansassasasss^sast 

Dr. VINCENTs ANCIENT COMMERCE. 

Peripltis of tip Erythrcan Sea. 


To the Editor of the Classical Journal. 

Sir, . 

- In such a work as that which I h&vc submitted to 
the judgment of the public, errors c were unavoidable, arising, 
sometimes frpm the difficulty of obtaining information, some¬ 
times from the contradictory evidence of travellers and geo¬ 
graphers. In order to rectify these, immediately on the publi¬ 
cation of my first edition, I presented it to several gentlemen, 
both ar-home and in the East Indies, requesting such information 
as they might be enabled to furnish, from their personal or 
local knowledge of the countries in which they served. 

From this sounfe, and from consulting such publications as 
haye since appeared, I had the^tdvanUge of correcting a variety 
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of misapprehensions, and giving a second edition much more 
accurate jhan the first 5 but as there is now no great probability 
that a future edition will be called for, I think it a duty to 
myself, and to the purchasers (If my work, to state sumost satis¬ 
factory piece ,of intelligence, which I have obtained from Dr. 
Buchannan's Travels in the Peninsula t and which I know not 
how to communicate mote generally than through*the medium 
of your interesting, Journal. 

Those who have perused the Periplus of the Erythrean Sea 
mvstjbe well apprized of the difficulty in arranging t^e western 
Vide of the Peninsula, from Gtizerat down to the coast of 
Malabar. It rests principally upon fixing the point for the termi¬ 
nation of the voyage; in this I was fortunately right, by adopt¬ 
ing a suggestion of Major Rennell’s, that the Greek merchants 
from Egypt, who traded to Nelkunda, in the territory of 
Kcprobotas, reached* in reality the modern port of Neliseram, 
near the confines of Canara and Malabar. But the namp of this 
place is written so variously in the ancient geographers, and on 
the modern charts, that although I had established the position 
of the port, l was easily, led into an error respecting the 
etymology of the name. 

By consulting the Periplus, (p. 4-55. 2d edit.) it will be seen, 
that Nelkunda is written Mclcnda by Ptolemy, Melkunda by his 
commentators, Necanidon by limy,. Neakyndon by Hardouin, 
and Nincilda in the Pcutingeriau tables. In modern charts it is 
found as Neliceram, Neliseram, Nvlisuram, and Ncllca-ccram. 
In this last form, by adopting an etymology derived from 
Paolino, a Romish ihissionary who had resided long in tire 
country, I had the misfortune to interpret it the Bice Country; 
but it now appears from Dr. Buchannan, that not one of these 
names has a claim to true orthography; for the jeal title of the 
place is Nil-Eswara, from Nil, Blue, Eswara, Len d or Deity; 
and Nil-Eswara, the Blue Deity , is one of the titles of Siva, 
particularly worshipped in this countiy, in preference to Brahma 
and Vishnoo, who make un the triad in the Bratuinical 
superstition .—See Buchannan, Pol. ill. j). 10. 

But another title of Siva is Nil-lvanta, or Nil-Kunda, 
( Buchannan, Vol. ill. p. 261.) from Nil, Blue> and Kanta, or 
Kunda, Throat'% an appellation he derives from swallowing a 
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poison churned up by the Gods and Giants from the sea. It 
was intended to poison the world, but Siva, for the preservation 
of mankind, swallowed it j the effects of it, however, were so 
malignant, as to leave a blue mark on his neck, and he is repre¬ 
sented with a blue neck in the temples dedicated to his set/ice. 
By identifying Nil-liswara thus with Nil-Kunda, we have the 
two names &f this port, ancient ancj modem; and the Ncl- 
Kunda of the Periplus approaching nearer 'to the true ortho¬ 
graphy, than the several names found in the other ancient 
geographers. , '' 

Here then we obtain a demonstration that the termination of 
*he voyage is fixed with perfect accuraby at this port; and if 
this is ascertained, the arrangement of the provinces' on the 
coast, such as it appears in my commentary, will, I conclude, be 
readily admitted. 

The proof of this is more valuable as Dr. Buchannan has no 
reference to the Periplus in this place, nor, as far as I have 
discovered, in any other part of his work; and his explanation 
of these titles of Siva is confirmed by Captain Wilford, in the 
fourth chapter of his Essay on the ‘White Islands, and Mr. 
Wilks, in his History of the South of India, p. 8. 

Much pleasure will it afford me, if, by means of your Journal, 
I should convey this intelligence to any gentleman who is 
possessed of my work; and still more, if those, who take a 
pleasure in geographical research, would insert a notice of it in 
the blank leaf of the third volume, p. 119. As far as concerns 
me or my work, I have as much satisfaction in retracting an 
error, as in establishing a fact. It is with great respect that I 
subscribe myself. Sir, •* 

Your most obedient and faithful Servant, 

W. VINCENT. 


Deanery, Westminster, Felt, 4. IS 11. 
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INSCRIPTIONS FOUND AT ANCIENT 
SAGUNTUM. 

WE have been favored with die following additional Inscriptions 
lately brought into this country, and hope to be able to give 
some explanation of {hem in a future number. 

» Th» following rules are collected from some of*the most 
distinguished Spanish antiquaries. 

1. The characters both of the Celtiberians, and of the Turde- 
tani, are to be chiefly referred to the most ancient Greek and 
Etruscan- 

2. There are severaj letters admitted to be doubtful. 

. 3- There are double letters, which frequently recur. 

+. The vowels are sometimes expressed, but often arb to be 
supplied. 

5. Words are seldom written in full length. 


No. 5. 



CUC □ 

i ikj c kosec 


No. (5. 

'f' '£5 1 sJA lrl “L 1 |L£* E3 L C X\ 
r*L r; >vJLULftU<^LVJ LUIUClfl > 




a 
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ANIMADVEBSIONES IN LONGINUM. 

Edit. Tovp. Oxon. 1778. 

I r* 

§ 1. p. 1. 1. 5. Dion. Hal. Antiq. 1.6. rijj akySeiecg not) nS 
hxulov irgoyoovfitvof, m Isi m^ei forfaiter Stray impiety. 

1 . 3. 2. Codd. lect. eregisffakov unice probo—quam satis vin- 
dicat Platon. Epist. 7. sub fin. Hiixskiav irsvSu erepif3akdv pvpim. 
Platonis locum, pluresque aliorum scriptorum apud ^teph. 
Thes. videre licet. £t ad hunc modum Eulogii locum, quem 
laudat Toup. reformare velioi; V. et Morum. 

1 . 3. 8. efiTragiuv See. — “ Nescio sane annon hscc vox 
(suiropiav) Longino - sit restituenda. Nam experienti^m inven- 
tionis ego adhuc intelligere non potui.” Taylor, ad Awe hi n. c. 
Ctesiph. p. 621. Sed nihil mutandum. ipvuolx rr,s eugetnws est 
« Solevtia inventionis Iongo usu et experientia parta.” 

2 . 4. 1 . j3«flouf.—Hinc Scriblcri Tractatus ersgl fiufov; originem 

duxit. Scd nullus dubito quin scribendum sit vaSoug. Nus- 
quam alibi vocem fiaSog usurpat Longinus, ct erxHohg egregie 
confirmant qux sequuntur r, $ucr is, w erersg r« sv rots 7 ra 0 r,- 

rixolg xa» farjCMVOff avrevopov. V. ad § IG. 

2. 4. 10. Malim vQerrytrev. 

2. 4. pen. Optime hunc locum restituit Toupius; sed Icvinri 
mutatione ita velim scribere — xal dg hrixiv^uvoTsga t « vkolx owra 
«$’ ktvTobv ■■■ — -letfla vt«, eureo ra peyuXa, vel out to xai Ta psy. 

S. 5. ult. Probo Fabri conj. xal nn. Deinde ingeniosa 
Musgr. conj. est, tpoXov pro pom, quam ti » egregie confirmat, 
quod in Tiv 4 cum Toupio mutandum est, si povov retincatur. piety 
non est solicitanda. fr^fxratqv ^et/Xuppoov, Censor, apud £ibl. 
Philo, de voluuine venti, turbine, accipbj: sed quod ex Aristoph. 
Av. 1714. irXexTayrj xaxvoS excitat ad suam Cotffirtnandam, me 
judice, vulgatam stabilit iqterpretationem \ cum lthsxTanp hoc 
in loco de fumo dicatur. Aischyl. Prometh. 1031. 

■ ■ I* ijm) furr fa fa pev 

v Hugos apfyfaiis (Mrrpuxos - 

MHftigetg « immittens.” Pearce et Censor, in Bibl. Pliilol. « in- 
lerens” Bru&ck. ad Soph* Antig. 383. Malo « annectens/* 
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tc conncctcns.” De Sophoclis Orcithyia (V. Ruhnken.) silet 
Brunck. 

3. «. ul!. yureg ra$ot. Hoc videtur Gorgias sum- 

sisse ox uHschyl. Sept. adv. TR. 4022. 

£ Out to psTHV’Zv rovS’ ur o) euvwv Swtei 

Tu$‘vr' urlfAsioe, rourirlixiov \uf3slv. 

5. 7. 10 . ohirQalvuv ter adhibetur a Platon. Cratyl. 275. a, 

3. 7. 11 . Bene ftfctur Toup. avaXrjfetg. Male enim oyxot 
Micuntur avaX$iic t si uvstXfys sit, docentc ipso Rulmkcmo, 
“juicer ct exilis, • qui ad copiam et magnitudinem ali et augeri 
non potest.” 

4. 11 . 5. Licet siepius subintelligi soleat Homeri nomen, hoc 
tamcn in loco veliin ${j<nv *0/iijpos. Facile cxciderc potcrat 
propter seqq. OMEXTOL 

4. J 1 . ult. Apud Platon. Legg. 6 . 621. o. legitur ewawirravai, 
quod malim. 

7. 14. 2 . Fraudi fuit Platonis interpretibus hsec dictlo in 
Criton. 371. c. a-AAsy; evexae Xoyou, non nisi disputatioriis causa: 
Thcactet. 128. g. yr,s aAAa>f*l*;cfl»}: Plut. Sympos. 149. b. Koyo; 

tu'jtol aAAajc erriv. 

7. 14. 5. Similiter Max. Tyr. 10 . 5. xaTctfiavTz’JDfLivyi 

tu n cO*/ bpx[i4vcov, xat 6r,t-uoucTa. tolutol toI; \oyi<rjJ.o~is } yxtj ru^uirct 
y'.v ervE ?i aVsugciv, rt%&u<ra 8 s, uyen^i cos eatrr^s spyoy. 

8 . 17. 3. lit prcecedens ah. et sensus loci videntur postulare 

T-.xh’JC hi %r)ZVJSl. 

8. 17. 8 . Non solicitanda sunt uro pcavlag—sxrvsov efflans, 
quasi furore aliquo agita^us. Sed rveufiaroc milii videtur non 
Ik tie dici sine cpitheto. Probo igitur lect. edit. Jfollii et 
lludsoni hSov'nxrrnxou —probatam etiam Moro, 

9. 21. 6. Velirn acXXsc xal tjj v JtTU%ixv. 

9. 22. 3. llunc de Moysc locum spurium judicarunt Portus, 
Valckcnaer, Wytfenbach. ct Censor, apud Bibl. Pliilol. 'facet 
Toupius, ct nihil statuit Ruhnkcnius. Sed, ut milii \idctur, 
ipse in Moysis verbis laudandis error Longino locum satis vintli- 
cat. Nam si Longino abjudicandus, Juthco alicui vd Christiauo, 
qui in Moysis honorem cum finxerit, ut putt/, tribuendus est. 
Hi vero Sacros ipsorum libros sincere ct sine addkamenfis huda- 
turi emit; Longino^eos perfunctorie legenti, et memoptyer pro- 
. Vbi.III. No. V. 
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fcronti, proclive crat quaedam addcrc vel immutare. Huic 
quoquc modica vcrborum laus ofy 6 tu% eov «v jj'o— optimc* 
convenit. 

9. 2t. 2. Ncc vulgata vocis 7zpsyv'jxrpi.svo’j$ interprets io loci 
sentcntiae satisfacit, uec probo Mori interpretationcm « olim 
jam dcslinatos hcroibus.” Malim equidcm scribere irpoeyvao<rp.s- 
vii soil. Lmcntationcs ct luctus propter mortem lierouni, qui 
lectoribus jam ante noti fuerint. * 

10.27. 6. Plane vcnuitissimam Oden defauo edidit Brunck. ad 
ealeem Anacrcontis. Argcntor. 1786. L. 3. Brunck. ^mvu-a-a! 
<y uraxoviij xsd ys\i'i: 1/j.sgosv. Scrib. fort. Qwvu'-tu; vauxovu, 
xsd yehweras lfjispoiv t V. Varr. Lectt. apud Morum. L. J1. Non 
male Toup. /3o ( u./3=vo~* Iv 8* xxoxi pzoi. nec male Brunck. (Soju./3;v- 
<riv S'ixoxi jxoi— sed pressius codd. vestigiis insistas, scribcndo 
sTtips'jijS — - Sjucri i’ atxovsd. L. 13. Sapphoni-puto non 
licui.sse primam ill I ipso; corriperc. Legero possis ty’jxpo; lipu.c 
XHX^iJTStl. II ic obiter corrigondus est corruptissimus locus in 
Sapphus Od. in Vener. apud Dion. Hal. mp) 2tvv(i:<rsioc, § 23. 
V. ii. p. 1 73. seqq. Ed. Reisk. ubi sic scribitur, K'ott Ip.op 
y.vAtTTX 6i\oo ysystrQai MxmXct tupur twx S’awrf vcMr l u.-Mi 
o xy^v;V'rav $iXor»jTS£‘ t/j tr’, u ihxr,\ Sed ultima in on 

uunqunm eliditur, et -xslfyauA male dividitur inter secundum et 
tertiuni versum, et u.i neccssarib corripitur. Brunckius vix 
melius edidit A" otti I/juS fixKirr s5fAw ysv?(rfat Mumhx 6ufi% 7 
rivu 6 ‘wits orsify-.t/i crayijvsjrcrav AoVaTst* ti; it’, -1 i’xTi'/i, ’jfigfet ; 
Codd. et Editt. variant inter x-«i'6r,ju.p.j, rr:Ijjo[jLxt, v-riCco 

xxi: <Ta.yr l v:'joucrav, <nxyr l 'ji>j<rsu : QiKfcrj'jt <r c 5 i'anr^o*, iixijy' 
-tiXoVr/Tx tk* cra> : ti; m Sanfrl tlxx: aiix*i: Hudson 

voluit tti/fv, et <raty\v:v<r' xv: Brunckius do suo dedit 
metro, ni fallor, refragante. Scribo, 

/r jtti fto» ju.aAi<rra UeAco ysvivfat 
Mxm>xt (vcl Ax) 06[xm‘ rlvx 8’ «5ts 7r^3» 
ffsr/i}vewca» <$i\arara* Tls ersw, 

£ax$oi f axvjlsl ; 


10. 29. 6. Male Pearcius et Ruhnken. htec dc vomitu intcl- 
lexeruutj nec melius rem cgit Morus, quern Toup. in Indicr 
notavit. Vix Donginus hsec nheov xv$og *x m dixisscr, si versum 
ultimuin'de Nausea imellexisset. Aristsenetus in loco a 
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Ruhnken. excitato mihi videtur hxc quoquc ob oculos 
habuissc. lluxvx iruMo/xivys e^xvTCftai tt,; xxgVixq. 

10. 30^8. wrcx &zvztqm dclcnda puto. 

13. 33. 2. Si scribamus uvxttvsov pro avairvilv (V. Morum) 
metrum saltern in tuto crit. 




‘Pyyp etrri yrjg avuirveov kt[aw ev$e0v 4 


Sod Longinus consulto fortassc metrum turllavit. ** 

13. 3G. 11. Scrib. puto* rj/iuv av uttoS sigecov. V. Brunck. ad 
Aristoph. Plut. 583* Scd V. Hermann, in Eur Hec. 10.87. 

13. 37. 3. Velim u-i'jvumtutos. quod suadcut ct, sententia 
Wei, et praeccdcns $iAovcixarej»ov. 

11. 37. anttyj. SixTrghrovTa puto hoe in loco active accipien- 
dum esse. V. Platon. Gorg. § 32. p. 485. e. Steph. V. et 
Thom. Mag. v. hnirghot ,: et Pierson, prxf. ad Mncr. p. xlii. 

14*. 38/10. Codd. MSS. Hxm'. nec male S'xl velim ?Aov. 

15. 40. 9. Musgra\». in Eur. Er. edidit fxifit —la,3a>.tuv. 

15. 40. antep. 7-i. Ita et Pearce. Movus et Musgr. jrectius 

v 

$5i* 


15. 40. pen. Codd. et Editt. pr. axovtrac tic mendose: Barnes 
ot Pearce voluerunt vetis: Pearc. Musgrav. ct Mor. edid*runt 
sir —quod unde sit nescio. Puto codd. voluisse rx?. 

15. 42. 2. ’'Apt]v t Ev’jJu. Ita et Edit. Aid. in TEschyl. Thcb. 
45. ubi vulgo *Agr,v ’End : In his Accusativis scribendis ’.ieij, 
’Apr,ir li'aoxpxTV), Jt'coxguryv, x.t.A* variant plerumque Codices. 
Demctr. Phalcr. qui dicitur § 177. OXaig to v Si’ eitr^xluv l$=A- 
xovtou ol “/Ittixoi, Jr,ju.e<rfl=V>jv A?yovr?; xx) ix'xpanjv: Et Mocr. 
Attic, p. 134. Ji}pj<r$Hnfy, ’.Irrixsof Jr,fioaSirr, 4 to avaAoyov, 
*i£AAt ]vixu>;. Cf. sis Rcqz. ad Lucian. V. 4 p. 4G8. 5. 455. 
5. 522. 9. 405. In aliam sententiam abiit Incertus ^uctor irsp\ 
kixp^xgKTfjLOu, quem Valckenaer edidit ad calc. Ammonii —Karx 
fj.\v ouv trgo(rh<nv fizgfixplfyutriv oi Asyovrsg J^'cuxfaTjjv, JijuoitSsvijv 
tu yug el; r,s Xyyovra <rw9eT« ow 7rgo<rXz[ji$zvsi eir i t^j uhiarixrjc to 
y, otocv y -trap’ oi^srsoviv org'/g rrjv xaTu\r£tv f y pyxa hr) re\u efi<£xl- 
yjjrai. V. et Herodiani Fr, apud Hermann, de Gr. Gr. $ 18. 
p. 307. Credo equidemantiquiusobtinuissescripturam per r,x 
ct y. scd apud recentiores Atticos usum demum invaluisse scri- 
bendi *Apijy, 2iioxpxryy t Ay/iotrdsvyv, propter similes formas I/xp- 
aivlirjSt llxpfxsvUnv' 'AXxi$ia2i)c t 'A\xi3tz$yv, x.t.-X- Bis tantuin hie 
accusativus occurrit apud Honierum. In II. II, 40’3. legitur nunc 
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in fine versus Qgxovu.$r,v. sed Sch. Min. monent*yg. 0 ga<rup;Aov : 
II. E. v. ult. — dvtyxTao-ixcov. ubi quaedam exemplaria 
pTCcbent^pij’, ut docuit me Hcmsterh. ad Arist. Plut, 328. In 
Batrachom. "Apt \v claudit v. 267. Apud Hesiod, extat hsec 
forma quinque in Iocis, in uno pocmate, Scut, scilicet Here, et 
in eodern nomine "Agijv, quod invenitur in cormpto versu, 59. 
v. 33S. "Ap%v eiriom?, ubi possis scribqre * A pv \; Idem vers, repe- 
titur v. 425. ubi Editt. Aid. Junt. 1 . 2 ; exhibent "Agtjst Tpemevra. 
In v. 457. ubi nunc Icgitur "Apw efcdem editt. habent 
*Aptj' d%of : In Aristoph. Plut. 328. Hemsterhus. dedit v codd. 
et Suida "Jgi], pro quod iterum reposuit Brunei^ 'qui 

nullum satis certum consilium hac in re secutus cst. "Agijv 
sustulit e Phcenissis Euripidis Valckenacr. licet quinque in locis 
ediderit noXuvsUcuv, nulla metri cogcntc necessitate. Eundem 
accus. IIoX'jveiKYjv possis invenire apud ^Esch. Thcb. 1070. et 
Soph. Antiq. 198. Porson in Phumissis gemper dedit "Apijv, et 
ad v. 134. in A*!sch. Theb. 45. metrum flagitare r Apijv. Malim 
vero ex Ed. Aid. et Longin. scribere v J^jj t, ’Evuu>. 

15. 42. 8 . V. Jodrell on Eur. Bacchic, p. 408. 420. 

16.46. 10 . (is(h<rruxd)s sic, ut videtur, MSS. et Ed. Princeps. 
Manutius, quern sunt pleriquc cditorcs secuti, edidit ju.e5i<rT«e, 
et recte forsan, modo scribas psQitrrd; do; si; wrspfi. Ita enim 
ceteris participiis vupi<rr*vsov 9 evr'tts if, xudtu; melius convcnit. 

16.46. 11. Ruhnken. vult ft /3 a$o; pro deceptus errore 

loci § 2 . ubi wafloj reponendum. 

16. 47. 5. x a ‘P vv l m P une * Eandem vim habet yeyr^; Soph. 
CEd. T. 368. et xxkuwrTu; Soph. Ed. 912i Eodcm modo xXsteov, 
cum tuo maximo malo. Soph, CEd. T. 4Q1. et Eur. Hipp. 1086. 
ct irph KXoiu\> Ttvu. priusquam pcenas luat Eur. Andr. 578. 

17.49. ult. Supra dixit to fi id (r^/xdrcov vravovgyelit, et hoc in 
loco puto Sid cxypaircov vel similia quxdam excidisse. 

17. 50. 4.' evat^av/Cnrai. Hanc vocem adhibet Demetr. Phal, 
$ 39. doovep syxgVTrrof tsv«v>j evotQavi&fiivtuv. % 

18. 50. ult. Omnino reponendum„rdf veureig rs xatl dvoxplcstg\ 

Mox 51. 11. rd tvQovv xeu o%6ppoirov rr,; vsursce; xai dxoxg'nrewc: 
et infra q S’ igwr^<rig y el; ictvrov xoti uvdxgmg : ct rb rr,g 

ws uarteog xu\ omoxplrttag. 

18. 50. ult. Malim apot q& tuvtms rctig. 
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21. 55. 5. Morns vult eatoXww n. Ruhnken. dnoxwk'jsi. 
Rescribe»«roAA3<n. 

22. 56. ult. Malim irpot uri(Safa youv eofloc rd awo tou $oj3ou. 

29. 58. 8. Jungenda stmt irdvu dywvifmxd vuvipyx. 

Si?. 70. 7. Malim d 8s Jijjxo<rflsvij 5 . 

32. 71. 1. avxTtrgoQires. V. Pearc. Apud jEscl\^e. Ctesipb. 
unus cod. habet dvartrgo^lhet, quod Reisk. praetulit. 

32,71.7. fj ydg’^virorip.^cig. Hsec enim quasi mulcts xsti* 
* matio; hsec confessio audax aliquid esse admissum; h. e. hsec 
gxdusatio. V. omnino Hemsterhus. ad Hesych. v. wTroTi/Mje-eous* 
rgo<pd<rewf. 

32. 71. 7. Dion. Hal. Art. Rhet. 9.5. irdQovg ngo<r/3ok^ xkoirtj 
yiverai Sioixijtrscug Te%vtxr,g. 

32. 72. 6 . rjSovr/v — xxxwv 5/X;ap. Plat. Tim. 543. a: ykdxrcx 
yewrtcias Sox/jxiov apud Platon, noun invenio., Totum hunc locum 
x«l TTjv jj.lv TjSovijv—Soxi/tiov aliena manu Longino esse additum 
ccnsco. 

33. 75. pen. Toupii conj. fuerat ri — axpifieg xivfotreuei, quam 
in Indice repudiavit. Conjiciebam t£ ydp lv Travxl dxpfift x/v&uws 

CjlAJXpOTYITO;. 

34. 78. antep. tvyivux, per sepositum, nequit significare inge- 

nuam in scribcndo clegantiam. Ruhnken. voluit ifj.fj.lkux. Possis 
ct suptsAe/a, quam voccm usurpat J^ongin. infra 39. 89. 1. SuspU 
c.ibar et ixrsvsia. Poll. 3. 13. rw ll fyuiwktpf fj.tr eiretlveav itvri- 
xsiToti, IxTsvyg — eke’jQsqog —jxsyaAowgiMnje, eksuSepairgsirtjg. rd 8f 
KQzyfj.uTx, — eksuSspio.'rjg. ij ydg ekeuSegovpivttx xxi ixrevtiu, to 
fj.lv trxkripbVf to Sf dir gins g. rd 8’ erip^ojptaTa,— Ixtevouj— eAetifii* 
poirgsiroug, eksv&eplui: x.t.A. , 

41. 92. pen. Codd. fj.ixgommv i quod non mutandum erat. 

42. 94. 3. Conjiciebam sireu9vvsi quod posted Porto placuissf 
vidi. 

44. 100. 9. llonginum scripsisse fj t r,g olxovp.t'vr,; elptjvti —iroAt 
8s putAAov— outoo-I iro\tfj.og eras credam. Fortasse pro irtkejiog 
scribendum cst otAoutoj. Infra mox dxoAouSs-T y*p tm du-hpu 

irkO’JTcp xu) dxokff.S'Tep. 


G. S. A. 
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O.v TIIE WORD ttfU 

T T 

r 

j\ mon c. njany ingcrilous remarks, Dr. Adam Clarke, in his Notes 
on the lsf verse of the 3 d chapter of .Genesis, has imagined that 
the nachush, which beguiled Eve, was an tpe. He founds this 
liypolh *si , on the extensive significations of the Hebrew root, 
and upon 1 an Arabic word, which does not correspond with 
nuchas*!. This root signifies auguratus csf, omina/us cst, ruriose 
a c collide ohervavit, expet i lam to di (licit, tnagiam excicuit: and 
the noun is auguriran, iucantatio, unijecfufio ; 

serpens, and 'lltfHJ, as, amga, cuprum, numclh, compcs area, 
C/iuhjbs, Chrlpbcum, ct virus sen vitulctfJa smdes c.v assidu/f 
scu/taiionc prafluentes, ut amgo ex are. In some few pi,, cos it 
h.,s also other significations; and it is worthy of observation 
that ‘riwTT3, L i Kings, 18, 4, is used for the name of a serpent, 
from as. 

We may then suppose, that the serpent received his name 
from ttfTTj, nu iose ac collide observavit: but some may urge, 
that it might with equal reason imply any other animal, to which 
this signification might apply :• but if in this sense it referred to 
any other, we might at least expect to find a similar meaning in 
one of the cognate languages 5 but in fact we find none; and 
their corresponding words corroborate the deceived idea, that the 
nachash was the serpent. Many also derive the Greek word 
word Zouxa; from irsxsTv, and from oWrojttat, in which sense 
it corresponds with tttni, vide Margin'd Lex. F.tym. It is true 
that the Kyrfoo applies no such meaning to the word, and that 
^20, is generally used to express it •, but the rqot precisely 
agrees with in the sense of auguratus cst, 8 ?c. and 
signifies augur, divinator, auspex , fatidicus, hariolus, and also 
as. In the .Samaritan Pentateuch is used for the 

serpent, and for avguratus cst. It is therefore without 

weight that Dr. jCIarke appeals to the Arabic i )f ;^ 

: • each of which signifies an ape, and to i which 
is the devil , £\ud adduces these as authorities*, because they 
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On the Word " Nachash 

arc not derived from the corresponding root, and because there 
is a trar^position of radicals. But why is such an appeal 

necessary ? for although we find niean * n g “ a misfortune, 
or any sinister event,*' yet in the fifth conjugation, un ^>;y i it is 
prastigiis, vcifr/tciis urns est , &c. and were we equally inclined 

to transpose radicals, we should find amfr I r^J S 

signifying a sa'pcn^ But in the VlCthiopic the root is completely 
• lost; for in that language ; is used for tectum ; but in the 
Psjlms some reference may be traced to the curse, where the 
Serpent is emphatically called : /)£•£ '• or beast of the 

earth, i. e. crawling on its belly} whereas in most other places 
it is called : The third Chapter of Genesis begins with 
this declaration: 


DviVw rrirr ntoy *itwt rm*n jvn Via Dry nr ttfham 

t ,* T r • r • “ “ " r r r t r " ; 


Though the ape abounds in craft and sagacity, and though 
ho has numberless tricks, yet he can scarcely be said to be more 
subtle than the serpent, which lies in wait for its prey, and of 
which some species make the attack without hissing. Nor can 
1 conceive how the learned commentator can apply the 10th ch. 
11th v. of Ecclesiastes as a support to his argument, because the 
verse might perhaps be more cflrrectly translated, and indeed 
Montanus understands it thus: 

« Surely the nachash bites without hissing, and there is no 
advantage to the bab&lcr, patens lingua.” 

But even according Po our version, it cannot be conceived that 
the nachash is called a babbler ; for a contrast is evident between 
that and the babbler, and* therefore it rather invalidates than 
strengthens his idea. But the Syriac version understands by 
the word babblar, “ he who clandestinely defamesj” and thus 
makes a simile between the nachash and the secret detractor. 

Moreover the word nachash also signifies “ enchantment,?’ and 
iir almost all the magical invocations of Pharmaccutria, we find 
the serpent included. It was also a favorite object of terror to 
the augurs, and the ancients even believed that some of the 
species charmed their prey to its destruction. * 

“ Frigidm in gratis cantando mmpiiur angitis.*’ 
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In almost every part of Scripture, where the word nachash is 
used, and any thing living intended, it alludes to something of 
the serpentine kind; and surely in Numb. xxi. 9 . Moses 
cannot be said to have lifted up a brazen ape, nor could it have 
been a fiery winged ape that stung the Israelites. . , 



:rn nu/mn towi 

r t v : - -: • ■: 


But if this nachash be rendered a serpent, the passage may 
easily be comprehended. At all events it must be allowed that 
tips never meant or can mean any thing of the simian kind, and 
as it is equally certain that St. Paul wrote his Episiles to the 
Corinthians in the Greek language, if we refer to the 2d Cor. 
xi. 3 . we shall find an argument that cannot easily be contro¬ 
verted. 


‘Pofiov/jMi Zs (Arrays <ug o o<pi$ Eoctv Iqrprarr^sv iv rf, 
•xuvvipyla. nwT&y, aorta ra vorjjxara upaov wra rrjg 

aTTli'iTrjTQg rijg slg rav Xpltrrav. 


But Dr. Clarke will most probably here object, that St. Paul 
used the word oi»c as being the sense, in which the venerable 
Septuagint translators understood it j yet it is remarkable, that 
all the other versions have rendered it by the corresponding 
word in their respective languages. And if an ape had deceived 
Eve. is it probable that St. Paul would have invariably followed 
them in a point of such importance ? However, even if we omit 
eygry discussion upon language, and appeal to the decision of 
common sepsc, if it had been an ape, how could St. John luve 
called it a dragon, in Rev. 20. 2. ? . 


Koii exporters tov Zpaxavra, t\v o$iv rov dp^euov, 
earl Znifia^og xoti Xaravotg' xgl\ sZyrrsv yfo ua *rtj. 


o S 


The same expression may also be found in the 12tli chap. 9 th 
verse. However, even supposing the nachash to have been an 
ape, in what manner can we reconcile to ourselves, that this 
simian dragon lives also in the waters, as we understand front 
Tsaiah, xxvii. 1. and other passages ? But the serpent is of the 
class of amphibia, and will therefore, in every point of view', 
apply to the dragon. 
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Besides, the ingenious critic objects, that if the nachash 
had beei^a serpent, would not Eve have been surprized at his 
address to her ? because the serpent has no vocal organs, and 
consequently must have spoken by a miracle. To this it may 
be answered, that before the fall wc are led to understand, that 
a perfect unanimity subsisted between all that God hpd'created: 
hence, therefore, before the degeneracy of their powers, it would 
neither be absurd ^ior fanciful to conjecture, that a mutual 
» understanding prevailed between man and beast, since Adam has 
cvbicjd his knowledge of their nature by the names, which he 
lias given to them. But there are some, who account for Eve's 
credulity on the principlo, that Satan is often transformed into an 
angel of light; and in this idea they arc not only corroborated 
by the Hebrew word ; but additional proof is afforded, 
that the deceiver was the serpent. This word is used in 
Numbers, xxi. 8. for the prester, a poisonous and fiery serpent 
in the singular number, and at the 6th verse in the pldr.il, in 
connection with nachashecm. Moreover, the Prophet Isaiah, 
chap. vi. 2. uses it for the Scrapheem, which angels were so 
named, from their brightness and flaming appearance. 

Another material objection appears to me to militate very 
strongly against Dr. Clarke’s hypothesis: for how can the ape 
be said to w'alk on its belly ? It is true, that by this phrase he 
understands allJours; but the Hebrew words are emphatically 
Nor even here can I admit the argument, which 

he might draw fronl the Arabic; because signifies an 

ape, from profit alimentu ustts cst , SfC. for although it 

has that sense in the copious and nervous Arabifc, yet it is 
abundantly evident from the sacred writings, that it can only be 
applied in Hebrew to the belly of reptiles; and lei any one who 
disputes this asJcrtion consult Levit. xi. 42. in the original. The 
brlly of other animals is cither or ■ but is uni¬ 
versally applied to reptiles by the Rabbins; and therefore the 
wachash mentioned in Genesis must be a reptile, and where can 
wc find a reptile ape ? • 

But the Dr. does not appear to have proved, that apes fulfil 
the curse by eatiqg dust all the days of their lives; for do they 
eal it with their food more than the lion, the bear, ahd the other 
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inhabitants of the wood ? and is not the serpent absolutely 
necessitated from his very nature to cat it, whenever he Jakes his 
food ? Or what particular enmity subsists between men and 
apes ? Do we seek their destruction ? Or arc they proverbially 
hated by us ? l>ut serpents are found in almost every country, 
but more particularly in Africa and Asia; and so much arc they 
the objects of terror and detestation in hot countries, that the 
inhabitants leave no method unattempted tq-elestroy them; and 
such is the enmity prevailing against them, that had not provi¬ 
dence armed them with poison, the whole species ere this \voidd 
most probably have been extinct. Nor is this aversion alone 
confined to m m: for the Indian ichneumon, and the American 
pccary, are continually employed in assaulting them: and so 
tenaciou ? are they of vitality, that unless their heads be bruised, 
it requires great difficulty to kill them; and for this reason these 
animal;, seize them nenr the head, and strip off their skins. 

And'some tradition of a serpent has been current through 
alt nations. Amongst the Hindoos we find that the enemies of 
the glorious Avataras of their Gods were personified by serpents : 
so that the Brahmans consider the serpent to he a type of sin, 
and Garuda Vishnoo’s Vahan has the honorable title of 
destroyer of serpents. Khrisna, moreover, in his contest with 
the serpent Kaliya, is represented in many plates as crushing his 
head} and the Hindoos even make two of their hells (Naiaka 
and Maha-naraka) the region of serpents. Apollo is also repre¬ 
sented as killing the serpent Python: and the Titans, (as may 
now be seen on coins) were called anguipedcs, serpentiprde* 
and the ancients believed that a g oat part of the horrors ot 

Tartarus was caused by serpents : thus Virgil writes 

# 

tortosque Jxionis aiigncs. 
imptcxic crinibus a agues. 

Eumenidcs. 

It was a serpent that guarded the golden lleecc, wlmh Jason 
is said to have slain i and the hairs ol the Gorgons were also 
serpents. 

irap^ivlotg biro r d- 
7T?MT0ig o xstyaXcug — , 

Pinpar, 12 th I’ythiau. 
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Moreover, Hercules is represented as cutting off the heads of 
the hydm, whilst a sea-crab, sent by Juno, is seen to bite his 
foot. m 

Now if no particular enmity had subsisted between these 
creatures and mankind; is it likely that they would be 
thus particularised ? Muhammed’s followers belief, ’ that the 
devil being desirous of deceiving man, requested all the 
animals to carry htott into Paradise. They all refused, except 
* the serpent, (who was at that time a most beautiful creature) 
w who» taking him between his teeth, admitted him, and thus 
shared his curse. 

I am aware that Dr. Clarke will object to this reasoning, that 
if the serpent had been originally a reptile, wherein would the 
curse of walking on his belly apply to him ? for if from his 
creation he had bee# accustomed to it, it would be no curse. 
That the creature was not at that time a reptile is ahundantly 
evident from the curse, and although the idea that the*serpent 
had feet be derided, yet there is nothing absurd in the hypo¬ 
thesis, as we know that the crocodile is possessed of them. 
Crocodiles are of the lucerta class: which animals Ray classes 
with quadrupeds, Brissnn makes a distinct class of themselves, 
and Linnxus ranks with serpents. And with respect to the 
crocodile Linnicus appears to be # correct; for signifies also 
a crocodile ; and the Syriac word jjjjZ. as well as the Hebrew 
pin signify a idiale , dragon , serpent , and crocodile. If any one 
doubts the signification of the word, let him attentively read the 
1 st verse of the ‘ 27 th of Isaiah, and the 3 d of the 9 th of Amos, 
in the Hebrew, and he will at least agree with me, that that 
naclutsh was not an ape. 

Collateral evidence may be adduced to support the suppo¬ 
sition; for Slicrzer. Tril. p. 100. gives an account that the 
serpent was created with feet, which were afterwards cut off} 
and in this he corresponds with the spurious gospel of St. 
Barnabas. Not having been able-to see it in the original 
language, I must apologise for quoting a passage of it from a 
Spanish translation. « y ll.uno (Dios)'i la serpiente, y a 
Michael, aquel que ticne la ospada de Dios* yle dixo : Aquesta 
sierpe es aederada ; echala primera del Parayso, y t corlala las 
t picrms, ysi'quisiere caminar,,arrastrara la vida.por la ticrra.” 
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But it is not improbable that the serpent might have been 
possessed of the power of darting itself from one tree fc> another 
with great velocity, and might have fed upon the fruits in its 
original state; so that it might not have been obliged to crawl 
on the ground until the pronunciation of the curwe. “ 

s ' 

Oxford , Feb. 1811. 



COXJECTURJ: CRITICAL in auctoreh 

GR/ECOS. 

i 

CAP. 2. SEGM. 1. 

< 

Jam dc Promctheo JEschyli pauca dicarmls; quae quidem Tra- 
gedia, magno literarum bono, ex prelo Acadcmico nostro nnper 
exiit, primiim Butleii, deinde Tllnmfieldii, curis emendata. Nos in 
singulis versibus citandis usi sumus editionc BlomfieUiana. 

V. 40 . dftixevmiv Si rut lettrgts Xtyta 

O.ir n ; tv rovrt \tuxlnif «rA« tv ; 

Jovis iinperiis minus obtemperare, utcunoue periculosum, baud' 
quaquam be, a^viuruv ; et dixerat supra Vulcanus, v. 17 . 

T.uvqmQm yet( veil fa Xtym fixfa 

Lego itaque, 

• u*r,z»v<ffiiv d\ r£v trxrfa \ay*t 
Out r*; tv retro 2nux/m? ;rAiu; 

■* Sed patris imperils minus obtemperare 
« Quale cst ? Quomodo non hoc magi$ refofmidas 

Sic infra v. 968 . 

n«< ev%i Tetffiitf rcUV be farm isrij; 

V- 49 . "ArXPT tTgd%{n X-'AS.V StttTl Xti^XViTt. 

Frustra laborant Interpretes, cum hwc verba explicare conautur. 
Neque sensum juvant ii, qui pro orgatfa stant. Multo minus cunt 
Pauwio facieudum, qui W A irxnx jT» aut cum Heathio, qui 



in Auctoves Graeos. 


Svarr vxqitfn t excogitavit. Nos persuasum habemus vituim latere 
in voce quae facile ex sequent! versiculo hue illabi potuit; et 
lcgendum^mtamus. „ * 


fl A irarr rm 6 te 7 n xo/gxn 7 r. 

• • 

Id est, “ omnia a Jove efTecta et acquisitu sunt eo tempore quo in 
Deos*regnum «btinuit M vel, “ Jupiter imperium in l)eos consc- 
quendo omnia consequebatur,” nimirum, ut bolus liber 'esset. rj» 
est Dutivus, instrumentum significant. 


V. 69* H<I>. itxfax ivrizxrar ouptxrii, 

KP. ’O^S KVgtvrTX TCldt r«r i-rx^/tur. 

Cestaflir Stanlcius nonneminem ad cram libri sui annotavisse «£<■ 
pro iqxi, Et mihi sane it.i legendum videtur, modo in aliero 
versiculo reponatur e^£?, ad hunc modum, 


H<P. 'OjJ iletti* 2urtzxrar eftuxcir. 

* KP. kvqwvtx to*5< run hrx%tur. 

\ . '219. *Ey» iti\u*i<r‘ cjjigvottMiiv /S^eravi 

Tow fth t}txff!ticr6'inrx{ tis "A Saw f-toXur. 


Equidem rS ixruri.ru vquod in his est non admodum delector; ncc 
veisus Samis mihi videtur, etiamsi ir* Codice ita scriptum reppererit 
Blomfield. Malim 


'Ey# 2 s rtXuxii i%t?\vrdui\» j B^aravf. 

Lectio t.mii’n, quam exhibent aliqui Codd. lyu a rakfiys, pro 
■roApxft;, miniine spernenda est, ut monet liutlerus, Quart prxtu- 
lerint \ V. 1 ) 1 ). i^urdfiriv causam non video. 

V. 7I»S. iKTri^ur % 6 ovec. 

\'i*rbnm U-n^xr restitqi ndum credo carmini Ilhyphallico, quod in 
Notis ad Heph i stionem, p. ‘J(iU. edidit Gaisfordus. 

MuAim [tin rtlkxtnr xir «?, ti 2 s fix, 

Ot 2 tirav* nr svfj, 

Ti.v HQi'yyx ntvrlfr*o(rrif 9 KxrxKf>nfirfi 7 , 

rt H ’xirs^xt trafaru. • 

Ibi nunc corrupt legitur mrSr vel cmlrat. Ceterum non possum 
mihi temperare quin a carmyie huic proximo sequento apud cundem 
Gaisfordum, monstrosum vocabulum a Toupio invectum amoliri 
aggrediar. Loquitur Auctor de Musa Muasalcai inanis et tumidi 
Elcgorum scriptoris. , 

Kir* ti yiif rat Joxx-tXnxviirr^ix 
Ai 6 v{*(£fia%uw. 



78 Conjcciura Crilica in Auetores Gracos. 

Nam inanis cst el ex tumorc sonora tanquam ex. infundibula 
ditlij rambos ebulliens. Ita pro 2iSvfxft/s quod lcgitur in Cod. 
Vat. rescripsvt Vir doctissimus. Scd Verbum, non Nomen, line loco 
flagitat sententia. Forsitan igitur legendum $itv(>xfiPa%xvk7, ditliy- 
rambos vel ditliyrambio' inflat; .clegos dithyrambis similes com- 
pOnit. llesych. yxvrvnti, t» QuaUmi . 

V. 859. ngirnytfiufus i Awy xMivi; oUuup 

v MsXXattr STur6«ir t£» x^aravint r. r«. 

Hjl’C cx Codd. reposuit Blomflcld. pro vulgati^, 

Mi WXavar snri'i u tm» 4S x garret im ri ti. 

Sed legendum ni fallor. • 1 

MiAAo ver snrbtr T *>$i y t < oaint ri t». 

Simplex mim eodem sen.su usurpari solet, quo compositum x^arrxlm 
Noster, Cbocph. v. 191. rxitofuu o' lx sXxihof. ct Euripides in 
lone. v. G85. 

O v yug fit mini 6 sr$a tx 
M« t it (%*i ioXor. 

V. 980. Toy xtx^mg vxsfxixga*. * 

Sine dubio vitiosum est xtx^it, quod et Porsonus obelo notavit. In 
yarios coiTigendi modos abicrunt Viri erudili, sod locus nondum 
integritati rcstitutus cst. Si vel minimi; faverent Codices, libenier 
legerem. 

Tc» Xtytig vXigxixfi V, 

l 

Sed nihil temere immutandum. 

V. 1093. E i y #i)Se rvyjn rt %xXae ttxuue. 

Codex Mediceus exhibet d rawt sCrv%», unde equidem hac 
eitricavcram. ’ 

ii y «i)3* ii%': T< yjxXu. uxviu*. 

quod idem esset ac si dixisset Mcrcurius, « y» «t$’ tvysrxi %%>mi t.. 
Sed meliorem Actionem excogitavit Blomfieldius. 1 


caxtji brig n:\sis. 


* Dum lisc senbo, succurrit alia lectio, 
Et y avS *xivy£% t i yfi'X* ftntim. 




ON THE 


POETICAL METRES* OF THE AXCIEXTS. 


To the Eimtoii or the Cms.sicai* Joi n > vr.. 

Sir, * * 

11 a\%ng ventured, in a former communication, 
to point out what I considered the erroneous opinions of one.* 
.<>/* y*ur conespondents, 1 with regard to Greek accents ; 1 hinted, 
that a fear of intrusion at that time prevented me from explain¬ 
ing my own sentiments as to the most correct mode of reading 
Latin. 

As van have favored me with its insertion, I am emboldened 
to pursue the Mtbjeqf; conscious, at the same lime, tlut if my 
own opinions are erroneous, there arc many of your correspon¬ 
dents able, and l hope willing, to correct them. • 

The subject of rtiy present investigation may be considered 
-is an attempt to answer a question that lias been often pro¬ 
posed—Ought we to read Greek and Latin by accent or by 
tlimntihf There can be little doubt that the ancients attended 
equally to both; but I am afraid, that from an imperfect 
knowledge of the manner, in which those languages were 
spoken, we must be contented to enjoy the pleasure of only 
one of them. 

I hesitate not, *Jien, to assert, that we are almost totally 
ignorant of the natu£«* of accent, and that we still posses? a 
tolerably correct knowledge of quantity. In support of the 
former assertion, I may be allowed, perhaps, to* repeat, th.it 
rhe aarn!us of the aftcicnts was a musical tone of voice. 


1 Tlir (liscii-tiuii. uhit'll na. hcs'iin lit our ius'ciiioiis and evrelliut cot re¬ 
spondent, Profi's-oi Scott, til* Kins'’'* College, Aberdeen, and taken up by 
the elestaut author of this aiticle, i«, alas! interrupted on the pail ut tin* 
former by lus death. Our readcis had been taught to expert unit li Mtinu.il 
amusement and nilri rating inlbimution fiomliis pen. Then hopes .no blasted 
but the loss of bis siiieiety is an object of far greater lamentation to all, oho 
respected his ehar.ieter, admired his taleuti, ami reveled hi* viriues: iu otlic. 
*voidn, to all who kaiew him. Ed. 
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totally distinct from the accent of the moderns; the latter 
partaking more of emphasis, or stress, than intonation of voice.” 

Now, as wc are oven ignorant of the sounds of many, if not 
most, of their letters , surely it can hardly be presumed, that we 
are perfectly acquainted with the pronunciation of their syllables 
or words. Nay, it would puzzle, I believe, the best of our 
musicians tp give anjdea, not only of this probably Supposititious 
instrument, but even of the lyre in common use among the 
ancients ; since our greatest antiquaries are'uot agreed even as 
to it* external form. 

To know that the voice rises on the acute, and falls on the. 
grave accent, without being able to discover in what degree, or 
interval, it does so, whether a third, a fifth, or an octave, is 
knowing, f should consider, very little to the purpose. The 
inflexion of the voice in speaking can give us no great assist¬ 
ance, us it is regulated by the sense, or hy the collocation of 
the words *, so that the same word is sometimes pronounced in 
a high, and at other times, in a low tone. But wc are given to 
understand, that in Greek and Latin the accent of every word 
was invariably the same. This proves, I think, incontrovertibly 
the greater affinity of their accent to music, than to the inflexion 
of speech : not. that I suppose they were inattentive to the 
■ latter; but this depends upon such trifling variations of voice 
as cannot be reduced to any scale, and may be considered as 
equivalent to expression in music •, which, though principally 
produced by sentiment, taste or passion, may be solved perhaps, 
into a due attention to the forte and piano : together with an 
occasipnal deviation from the strict observance of the exact 
length of every note—some being extended a little beyond their 
just limits, whilst others are rendered subservient to them, by 
being thus deprived of their legitimate pretensions. 

It is probable, that the common conversation of the ancients 
was nearly as musical as the Italian recitative j for wc know, 
that not only the performer on the stage was accompanied by 
the musician, but even the orator, when he mounted the 
rostrum, was occasionally attended by a slave with a pitch-pipe. 

What superior sensibility and delicacy of ear must tlie ancients 
have possessed, when even a common herb-woman, in the streets 
of Athens, discovered a stranger by his more than ordmaxy 
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attention to the Attic idiom! If few Englishmen can relish, 
or even comprehend, the beauties of Italian music, though 
fashion may frequently lead them to the opera, till they have iu 
a manner trained their car to it^how can it be expected that we 
should feel the melody of Greek and Latin, which we never 
heart)? • 

But, fortunately, though we never heard ^he voice or « the 
harp of Orpheus,” we may still collect the <* disjecti membra 
poet*,” although he was torn in piecefr'by his relentless 
• country-women. And, notwithstanding the almost as relentless 
baitufity of modem pedagogues, who, from a blind adherence 
to what they call accent, torture many an ancient author on the 
bed of Procrustes, and force their trembling pupils to convert 
the noblest metre into worse than doggrcl, making long syllables 
short, and short syllables long j there are some, 1 hope, bold 
enough to enjoy “ ajiew pleasure,” as it is happily called by 
the learned, hut quaint author of Metronariston, in reading by 
quantity, and consequently by metre. 

He who was never so fortunate as to hear an aria of 
Mctastasio sung by Farinelli to the music of Hnsse, may still 
derive no inconsiderable pleasure from the rhythm of poetry, 
though he only reads it; and that, too, even though from his 
ignorance of the Italian pronunciation, he does not give the 
true sound to a single vowel; for,the rhythm, or metre, is the 
same, however it may be pronounced. 

If, then, we are necessarily deprived of the pleasure of 
accent or recitative, *why should we deprive ourselves of that 
which arises from quantity or metre ? ‘ The latter may justly 
he compared to time in music j of which, indeed, it f forms so 
constituent a part, that the one cannot exist without the other r 
and yet all the pleasure^for it is a pleasure, that the car, in 
this respect, enjoys, arises merely from the regular recurrence 
of certain intervals. Though the cymbal and the drum arc 
monotonous, yet by their regular beats, no one, I think, will 
be bold enough to deny, that they add considerably to the effect 
of a military band. Nay, by the accompaniment of the 
castanets alone, which arc equally monotonous, though in the 
latter, it is true, as well as in the former, a variety is produced 
by the fondness or. softness of the sound, a female dancer can 
- Vol. hi. No. V, F 
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arrest attention} and by the exact correspondence of the motions 
of her feet, with the strokes of this trifling instrument, can 
make us unconscious of the want of more varied musics 

As I have compared quantity to musical time, so accents- 
may, I think, with equal propriety, be compared to musical 
sounds.. But the advocates for accent seem to* have so Vittle 
idea of this latter resemblance, that I shall find no great 
difficulty, I hopej^in proving, that whilst they think they 
are attending to accent, they really ar«f* reading by false 
quantity. ' 

For instance, they repeat the following line of Horace thus 1—» 
as they would were they English instead of Latin words so 
marked, and call it reading by accent. 


S&cruni vetuslis Ixtiuat HguU fociim. 


If accent has any affinity to music, frhich I hope 1 have 
already proved, certainly very little music can be here discovered. 
But the truth is, that they read it without any accent, properly 
so understood, i. e. intonation, but merely with a certain 
emphasis or stress of voice, which I will admit is, though impro¬ 
perly, called accent in modem language, although its real 
power is only to lengthen the syllable; and thus, by frequently 
making a syllable long that is naturally short, they read, as I 
before asserted, not by accent 1 , but false quantity. This is the 
more remarkable in the present instance, as the above line is 
not only in iambic measure, which is the common English 
metre, but is in every respect a complete Alexandrine verse— 
whether it be read as marked, 


Sacrdra vetfotii £xtr«it lignta foedm, 

1 ^ 

Or thus, * 

Sacrum retustls cxtrtk&t llgnts fucam. 


The ear perceives no difference,, because the English have 
adopted the mark (') to express a long syllable, though we 
still improperly call it accent. 

Were a musician requested; to note down the following line 
in the same ode, "(which we haffjien to read pretty correctly,) in 
point of < time merely, he probaBty would mark it thus: * 
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Ut pri»*ca gens mor-ta—'ll—um. 



Now it is obvious, that the tifoej or metre, is here as distinctly 
marked as if the notes had been varied. 


Let us suppose, then, the notes to be varied thus) as in one 
of the strains of « The Flowing Can’ 1 —.'Vv, 

Ut prisca gens mortali—um/ 



Here, though the notes are different, the time is exactly, the 
same; abd so it is with respect to the accent of the ancients, 
which, whether acute or grave, high or loyy makes no alteration 
in the metre. 

The first example shows how Latin may be read by quantity 
alone, the second with the addition of accent; but as wc have 
unfortunately lost the notes as well as the instrument, we must 
be content with beating the time with our feet, or at best with 
our fingers upon the table. 

Having, I hope, by the aid of music, established the possi¬ 
bility of receiving considerable pleasure from reading by quantity 
alone, without any attention to accent, properly so c^Jled, I 
think, that by the same means, I shall be able to prove as 
clearly, that when tAe partisans of accent think they are reading 
with the utmost attention to it, they are really reading by false 
quantity, without any reference to accent whatever. • 


In die ode from whj^li* T have borrowed the former, is the 


following line— ^ 

•v 


) 


Scmnes ^uOd iniitct level. 


Ask them to mark it with accents, and, without doubt, they 
will do it thus'— 


S6muos quod invitet lives. 

Now the musician, who knows that at least modern accent 
(which by the bye is all that these gentlemen are acquainted 
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with) requires a stress upon the syllable, and that this invariably 
lengthens it, would probably note it thus— 



That the time iu different, is obvious; for here arc four, 
whilst in the former sthere were only three crotchets in a bar; 
and whilst they pretend to be reading iambs*' they arc in reality 
reading dactyls, &£• instead of 

Sorundfc quod invitct lives, 1 ' , 


They read, 

Sunuios quod invitet loves. 


If it should happen that atiy of my readers are more ignorant 
of music even than myself, I hope 1 may be permitted to avail 
myself of another mode of illustrating my opinions. 

I hay-c before stated, that 

Sacrum vetustis extmat liipiis locum, 


is similar to an Alexandrine line in English. The advocates 
for accent tell us, that it should be read thus— 


Sacrum vetiistis Ixtirat lignis forniii. 

Now let us attempt to rend an English Alexandrine, from 
Thomson’s Castle of Indolence, in the same manner— 

Whatever crowns the hills, or smiles along the vale. 1 

If this produces to an English car the most ridiculous effect, 
which surely no one will deny, since in fact it is thus rendered 
unintelligible, we may be satisfied that similar violations would 
be still more offensive to the Roman poet, could he rise from 
the dead to witness one of his lines thus cruelly and barbarously 
mangled. * 

An objection to the foregoing theory may possibly be started, 
and*it may be insisted, that, by attending to quantity, we do not 
read, but only scan a verse. The difference, however, between 


1 When the accent or emphasis (which I contend is the same in English) 
fella om a word, I bavte marked it by Italic*, upon which the reader will lay as 
much stress m of voice as on the syllable^. distinguished by* the mark ( 
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metrical reading and scansion may be easily distinguished. 
In scantling, we frequently stop in the middle of a word 5 in 
reading, never: and, indeed, *those hexameters are the most 
melodious, where the words are most frequently divided. 

But in order to feel the full melody of metrical recitation, we 
should not consider hexameters as composed merely' of dactyls 
and spondees, but^of a great variety of d$»r feet. It is true 
they may all be reduced to these two j but this is only to 
facilitate the purposes of scansion: the pauae'that, in the latter 
*case,Trequently falls in the middle of a word, in reading takes 
place at the end of it ; and thus it may happen, that there are 
as many different fed in the verse, as there are words. For 
instance, in the following line of Virgil— 

'.lujipiter, Arcudii (jususo nuxrrewitft.rcgis, * 

There are a dactyl, a choriambus, a* spondee, a pyrrhich 
followed by a dactyl, (for which I do not find any specific 
name, though it might, I think, be properly classed with the 
paeons), and the usual dissyllabic close, of which the last 
syllabi * is common. 

Perhaps 1 may be more easily understood, by presenting to 
the reader two different metrical scales of the following lines; 
the fir»t pointing out the scan|ional, the other the verbal 
divisions- 

Jnppit«T. Area'll! qna-so miscrescitr icps 
1st p.Oiiits audio* pirccp, si minima vrstra 
riMlumnm Vallantj milii, si fata resort ant, 

-n vrii.n.it min \im, <»t vuuturus ill umuu; 
fitam uro; rut mi ((tirmvi.* rinrmr iaburem, 
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’"Perhaps I may be pardoned for presuming to suggest the 
propriety of calling the former the scansio-metrical scale, and the 
latter the verbo-metrical scale. To these might be added a 
csesural scale *, and, by a due attention to these, even a tiro, I 
think, would Jbe almost as sensible of the melody of the above 
passage as a Twining, in his translation of Aristotle’s 

Poctics/p* 564. speaking of the parting scene between Evander 
and his son, frpm which I* have .made the extract, says— 
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« I do not know any where a finer example of natural 
pathos, heightened by the nicest selection of expression, and by 
such harmony of versification, as would almost make nonsense 
pass upon the understanding for sense, through the recommen¬ 
dation, if I may be allowed such an expression, of the ear.” 

February 1 , 1831. METRODORUS. 



DR. CLARKE’S HEBREW CRITICISM. 

The author of-Hebrew Criticism and Poetry was gratified with 
the sight of the advertisement of the Classical Journal, and 
the contents of No. III. He,thought that he discovered himself 
in the best companyof his classical predecessors, or contempora¬ 
ries, Ruhnken and Burney, with their names, as well as his 
own, all classically spelt. The difference of Sir W. Drummond's 
subject from his own appeared to place these parties, with 
propriety, at some distance from each other, but in the same 
new anti chamber of the temple of fame. The situation of all 
was an acknowledgement, that all, in their respective depart¬ 
ments, were, as they had wished to be. Classical ; and that 
Hebrew was not now esteemed, as St. Jerome to his patron 
Damasus had called it, barbarous. Thus far, and thus much, 
the author of Hebrew Criticism and Poetry was gratified •, but, 
mindful of the sentiment of his predecessor and namesake, at 
the end of the preface to Homer—“ Ex judicii consuetudine in 
rebus miimtis adhibita, pendet stepissimt* etiam^in tuaximis 
vera atque accurata scientia,” he found himself not so well 
satisfied with the seemingly very trifling alteration of his title, 
by the insertion into it bf only one letter, not Vis own. For 
« Criticisms,” he first endeavoured to account as a misprint, 
then as a synecdoche, which, according to the Westnfinster 
Grammar— 

“ Plurulem oh tiunicrum primuin, <-onlraqiu* reponit ,** 

And then as the plurals of amplification in'LoMGiNUS; but, at 
last he surveyed the substituted ^plural as a frittered degradation 
of his singular, > into rather disrespectful diminution. He Jiad 
designed, by his title, to express, that his book comprised 
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generally an exercise of his best judgment in the right reading 
and interpretation of the Hebrew writers; and also specimens 
of their poetry given in a poetical dress: and thus much he 
conceived was intelligible froih his general tide, “ Hebrew 
Criticism and Poetry/’ The examples of Qatpellu^, in 
11 Critica Sacra;” of Dawes, in « Miscellanea Critica j” of 
Bate, in c * Critica Hebrsea;” and of many others, were 
authority for his (^Hebrew Criticismin fhe same manner as 
they meant, “ Sa£j£d Criticism”—r« Miscellaneous Criticism”— 
«« Hebrew Criticism,” &c. He saw neither Sir W. .D. 
nor Huhnken, singularised by the altered titles of Hercu-‘ 
lanense, or of Opusculton, nor Dr. Burney pluralised by the 
word Tentaimna; and he began to suspect either the imper¬ 
fection of a new work, or that the author of the critique had 
selected ot Vy the principal objects of criticism, and omitted the 
not immaterial ones scattered up and down in every page of 
the'bapk. His ‘‘ Hebrew Poetry” was, indeed, not converted 
into Poetr/cs, but entirely omitted. 

He had long been accustomed not to respect the titles of some 
of the translators of Aristotle on Poetry, meaning the drama, 
as in the beginning of the work he explains; which translators 
Called the book, ** The Poetics /* and as a regarder of accuracy, 
he formed an unfavorable presumption of a print, which 
seemed inaccurately to exhibit the title of his work to the 
public. His situation in the country precluded the opportunities 
which authors in town enjoy; and he resolved to be perfectly 
easy upon a criticism, which appeared founded on a seemingly 
preliminary error. In the regular coursfe of the tardy approach 
of new publications to provincial places he had provided for a 
sight of the critique upon him, and* intended to hope the best 
■with respect fo the objection. 

The plan of the Classical Journal appears excellent, as 
the, selection of the authors had previously merited his 
applause j and he hopes, that no "errata or misapprehension 
may prevent both the success and the utility of the Classical 
Journal, and the friendly and reciprocally applauded commu¬ 
nications in future between the work and 

f 

The AuthA of Hebrew Criticism, &c. 
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ON GRECIAN AND ROMAN COINS. 


To the Editor of the Classical Journal. 


Sir, 


fit 


■A* 




, t Should it not be incompatible 'with the plan of 
5?our work, I would avail myself of it, to acquire the precise 
meaning we ought to attach to the terms Demrius and Obolus, 
when employed by our ecclesiastical writers, to designate parti¬ 


cular species of English coins. 

We know that the first was a Roman, and the latter a 
Grecian, coin. Pliny describes the Denarius as equal to the 
Attic Drachma—Drachma atlica denarii argentri kabet pondus, 
eadcmque sex obolos pondtre efficit. But another author, I 
believe, Varro , when speaking of the Denarius, informs us, 
that it was so called, quod denos ecris, i. e. decern asses valeret. 

Now the value of the As being about three farthings English, 
if we multiply this by ten, we shall make the Denarius equal 
to 7d \ of our money—a calculation which very nearly corres¬ 
ponds with the statement of Adhm, who asserts the Denarius 
to be equal to 7d \ of our money. And as the Obolus was the 
sixth part of the Denarius, its value must have been five 
faTthings English money. Thus far no difficulty impedes our 
progress ; but it meets* us the moment wc begin to apply these 
calculations to the terms Denarius and Obolus, as descriptive of 
particular British coins. » 

We know that the Greeks and Romans, like, many other 
ancient nations,* at first did not coin their money, but denoted 
its value by weight. The names imposed upon coins, dyring 
this infant state of society, were formed to correspond with this 
distinctive characteristic, and were thought sulficiently descrip¬ 
tive as indicating weight. Hence the talcnium ami mina of the 
Grecians, and the shekel of the Hebrews, and to this cause we 
may ascribe the significant pound of the English. Various 
might be the examples adduced in support of this assertion, but 
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I shall confine myself to the fact as applicable to our own 
country. As money was denoted by its weight, w? can easily 
account for the circumstance that value and weight, as applied 
to money, were convertible terms. From hence the transition 
was by no means difficult, but on the contrary perfectly natural 
to consider money and weight as synonymous. 

Having reached this step of mental progression, our ancestors 
felt no hesitation^, when speaking of matters where weight 
simply was coi^erjicd, to express themselves by a reference to 1 
money : possibly some latent motive, some idea of the extreme 
accuracy of weight, when reduced into money, may also have 
had an influence upon their minds. In support of this position, 
I shall content myself with one instance, and that drawn from 
an authentic source, and applicable more immediately to the 
subject before us. I allude to the statute instituted— Assisa 
panis ct cervisia ?—passed in the 51 st year of Henry III. or in 
other-words, in 1266 ,— Qtiando quarterium frumenti venditur 
pro 1 Set. tunc panis albus etbene coctus, »$r. pondcrabit quatuor 
libras decern solidos et octo denarios - The old translation of 
the statutes, which in this passage has passed without correc¬ 
tion, by the learned Ruffhead, renders the latter words 41 . 10 s. 8d. 
Assuming this an authority in point, the Denarius , in the reign 
of Henry III. was equal in value to one penny: in the same 
statute, the word Obolus oedftrs, but no translation is given of 
it, although from a marginal note of RuAhead, it may be 
inferred, that he considered it as less in vajuc than the Denarius. 

The term Denarius occurs again in a statute passed in the 
3 1st year of Edward I. —Denarius gui vocatur sterlingus rotun¬ 
das et sine tonsurd pondcrabit 32 grana frumenti in medio 
spicee—Et umia pondcrabit viginti denarios, et du&decitn 
uncus faciunt libram London . In o^er words, 

* ■ J c 

32 grains made a denarius, or sterling- 

20 denarii made an ounce. 

12 ounces made a pound. * 

■ But our present troy weight has, 

24 grains to the penny-weight, 

20 penny-weights td the ounce. . 

‘ *12 ounces to the pound. 
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From hence if should seem, that a Denarius was to a penny¬ 
weight A 32 to 24; but as 32 to 24, so is 4-to 3; hence the 
Denarius was to the penny-weight as 4 to S. In other words, 
the Denarius was (I speafc of our statute Denarius) something 
more than th<f penny-weight; but this would make it about the 
value of the Obolus , and we have seen, fjom Pliny, 'that the 
Denarius was equal to six OboU. ] 




# My inquiries have been principally diredfli to the reign of 
Edward II. for as money is ever in a state of fluctuation, I felt 
it necessary to fix upon some one period to which I would 
confine my attention. 


I am, Sir, 


J. B. 


M. TULLII CICERONI S 

Opera omnia , ex recensione Jen Aug, Erncsti, qui et notas suas 
adjecit. Oxon. 1810. 8 Foil. 


Librorum Rhetoricorum Centura, 


INequk scriptor est.ulhis ex tota antiquitate erudita Cicerone 
pra'stantior, neque ex omnibus iis viris, qui, post gystituta bonarum 
literarum studia, in eo expoliendo emendandoque operam posuerunt 
suam, quisquam anteferri debet Joanni Aug. Ernesto. Itaque haud 
temere nobis censura: hujfls initium ab eo libro ducere videmur, quo 
simul et auctoris excellentissimi opus et interpretis acutissimi 
artificium continetur. Ac de Ciceronis quidem laudibus si verbum 
adderemus, haud liberaliter de lectorum noftroram ingeniis judicare 
videremtir. Neque vero Emesti nomcn cyiquam obscurum esse 
potest: quis enim est locus, nostra a-tate, in quo bonis litcris aliquid 
tribuatur, quo hujus viri fama non pervenerit ? Qtufre nos in rem 
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prasentcm vcniamus, ac de mentis Ernesti in Ciceronem, qua hac 
cditione ccrnuntur, cxponamus. 

Emestus igitur, cum primum ante quadraginta nnnos Ciccroncm 
ederct, solum textum dabat c Grfmoviano exemplar!, subjccta locis 
difficilioribus varietate lectionis; omnem vero illam^matemiq, qua* 
ad intelligentiam rerum vcrborumque pertineret, in Clavem conjici- 
ebat sive Lexicon vripertitum, cujus in prima parte Leges, qu.r a 
Cicerone laudantur, sccunda hominum locorumquc nomina, tertia 
verba e\plicantur, ( quibus ctiam quarta pars adject a cst, qua! 
tk.icas Ciceroni* voces continet. Atque vcl sola hac cditione 
iinmortaliter de bonis literis meritus cst. “ * 

Niun et in Clave omnem Ciceroniana; doctrine sjrlvam dihicide 
rxplicuit, multanimquc rerum et verborum vim, qu.v antea perverse 
inlclligcrentur, aperuit, multisque libris brevia, sed eleganria accu- 
rataque, addidit argumenta. , 

i’ostea, cum omne studium suum con ferret in Gr.> cos I.ntinosque 
scriptures emendandos atque edendos, nullurnque fere esset disci¬ 
pline* genus, quin illud sciiptis illustrarct suis, brevi id ellccit, ut, 
rum in omnium doctrinarum liternrumquegeneribus excelleret, turn 
iri j.at inis literis, una omnium cruditorum consenticnti voce, princi- 
patus ad cum deferretur. Nam ubique in ejiis script is appaicbat 
doctiina varia, judicium et senstis veri pulchriquc acer aclimatus, 
fiiiica ratio elegans, accurata, ct ad mathematical!] fere .scvcrit.itein 
etacla. Iluc acccdcbat Latina: oratinnis factilias tam evccllens 
ktqui* egi’cgia, ut qui hac laude propius ad ipsius Ciccronis prastan- 
ti.im accedoret, ex iis, qui nunc sunt, repertus sit nemo. Itaque 
F.ivtum cst, ut omnes, qui aliqutd auctoritute apud Ernest uni valc- 
renr, eum flagitare non desinerent, ut, quam op.oram juvenis Ciceroni 
prastitisset, eandem maturiore jam a tate instaurarct atque augcret. 
Nec|ii'j cnim dubium esse poterat, quin, cuni juvenilis opeia multis 
punibus utilj> Jiiisset Ciceroni, luce aetas et doctrina ei prorsus salu- 
tileia futura esset; pr.isertim, cum omnes facile intclligcrent, et 
Erncstus ipse faturetur, sc Ciceronis lectiqne adeo delcctari, ut cum 
diem fere nullum de multibus ponerdv' Jdoilim igitur precibus 
vicius provinciam depositam itenun susccpit, palmariuntque munus 
eruditre civ.ntii absolv it. Quam vero et in uni vers i operis descrip- 
tit me et s’ltgularum partium perfect ne ratiouem secutu$ sit, age 
videamus. 

E^emplum, sen tertum, luc ecJitionc reddidit Grutctianum: ad 
quem emcnJandum et constitueudum libros multos anliquos, cum 
scriptos turn typis expresses, adhibuit, niultasquq p.rctcreu omen* 
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dationes ipse suo ingenio pepcric. Ex lautiore hac critica supel- 
lecule notas subjecit textui, sed cjusmodi saltern, quibus vel vcra 
lectio vimlicaretur vel falsa argueretur, Nam tota ilia obscrva- 
ttonum copla, qua? ad illustrationem rerum verborumque pcrtinet, 
in Clavi seposita cst, ut in antecedentibus editionibus. Verum de 
Clavi ]gostea cxponctur. 

Sed, nt singula; operis panes habent peculiares suas pra f^tioncs, 
sic universo operi communis ac nova pr;emissa%st pra-fatio, quam 
ex vero v^nnrn rtihttuyu vocaro possiunus. -In ea hoc cgit 
Ernestus, ut universe de Critica Ciceroniari^ diceret, et vclutt 
•formam perfect! Critici Ciceroniani proponeret. *Tota ejus ratio cst 
bipeftita : primum ipse perfectus Criticus Ciceronianus informatur, 
et cum cjus excmplari comparantur, qui ante Erncstum in recen- 
sendo Cicerone versati sunt: deinde, ut in singulis npentm Ciceronis 
volumiuibus de editionibus dicitur, sic in hoc, veluti aditu operum 
universorum, de editionibus corum accommodate ad criticam 
rationem exponitur. 

Et Critici quidem Ciceroniani perfecti laus qnatuor virtutibus 
ccrnitur. Prima cst exquisita Latinitatis scientia in singulis verbis 
formisque diccndi: secunda, eadem in analogia lingu.r unirer.sr, 
ut in teniporibus, modis, similibusque: tertia, sensus venus tat is, con- 
cinnitatis, numeri atquc soni orationis Ciceroniana:: quarts, usus 
rectus et accuratus librorum turn scriptnrum turn editorum, cum 
ingenio odorandae vera* lectionis per vestigia ejus in libris antiquis. 
Ac nos quidem veremur no angustius, quam res ipsa patitur, 
Criticus circnmscribsitur, cum intra verborum et cmendationis 
spatium includitur. Nam universum Critici munus consumitur in 
aperivnda rerum veterum intelligentia; cjusque dua*. sunt partes, 
altera locoruni depravaiorum eraendatio, altera obscuronim illns- 
rratio. Atque haud scio an plus cx illustration? quam emendations 
utilitatis ad veterum scrijAa pcrvencrit. Et mcminimus sapius nos 
in obscuros locos inciderc, qui, cum iugeniosissimis cosijecturis a 
viris doctis tentati essent, facile observationc cx interiorihus literis 
profecta vindicarentur. Sed redeamus ad Ernestum.^ Latinitatis 
scientiam in Critic^ Ciceroniano summam debere exiare, res ipsa 
loquitur. Constat cnitn Ciceronis rctate, turn aliorum, turn ipsius in 
primis ingenio, studio, arte, ad earn perfectionem addurtam fuisse 
et Latinitatem universal* ct orationis cujusque formam, ut major 
non modo extiteiit nulla umquaro, sed ne cogitari quidem posse 
videatur, ejusque adeo perfectionis cxemplum ainum ceitissimum 
et pulcherrimum in Ciceroniani* libris extare Continetur astern 
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Latinitas duibus icbus, quamm prima posita est in singulis verbis 
et phrasibus, turn omnibus, turn in primis exquisitioribus et aliquid 
propri.c commendationis habentibus: altera in analogia lingua; in 
singulis verbis in primisque eorum variandorum struendorumque 
modo, ut ne quid, quemadmodttm ipse Cicero prxcipit, in generi- 
bus, numeris, casibus atque etiam temporibus ac modis, discrepet. 
Ac dc hnjus partis scientia rationeque eo magis dicendum est, quod 
earn, inter emnes ihterpretes Ciceronis, primus cepisse, ejusque, in 
animadversionibus, quscdam prsecepta sparsisse, videtur Emcstus > 
cum antea ipsi saspftst viri docti in recto temporum modorumque 
usu fluctuarent. 'Veluti, cum Latini, ex imitatione Gracorum, 
habeo pro scio dicerent, et non habeo quod dicam nam id rerbum 
conjungebant cum quod, ut Graci a, n ut thru: librarii 

saepius, ex fiequcntiore Latinorum formula, ncscio quid dicam, illud 
quid assumserunt, perperamque fecerunt n <n habeo quid dicam. 
Simile quid accidit particular cum , qua j , ubi rationem causamque 
exprimit, conjunctive jungitur, ubi tempus, indicativo. llabet enim 
hoc Grarca lingua, atque ab hac Latina,’ut omnem varietutem 
temgorum distincte definiat, Et Cicero, Or. III. 10. aberratiouem 
a tempore legitimo aquat plane aberrationi in numeris, generibus, 
et casibus. Nec id modo ad singulorum verborum tempora 
pertinet, sed etiam ad temporum nexum atque consecutionem: nec 
qui dixerit erunt qui dicent, aut multos audivi qui putabant , minus 
peccat, quam qui poetam magnam aut menlem bonum. Similis est 
ratio modorum eaque multiplex, quorum usus non diligenter 
•ognitus magnum numerum vitiorum in libros induxit; in primis 
ilie qui est in conjunctionej membrorum per pronomina, relative 
maxime, aut particularum, quibus membra copulantur, denique tota 
forma orationis, vel directe res exprimentis, vel suspense alicunde, 
obliquam dicunt, in quibus etiam procliviorest lapsus, quod lingua 
recentiores in eo ill am subtilitatem rifcc servant, nec omnino 
capiunt. Emestum enim qui cum ipsorum auctorum lcctione con- 
junxerint, n* illi certissima via bene emendateque scribendi 
facultatem assequentur, atque omnibus omnium Praceplis vel 
' Fundamentii Stifi aequo animo carebgfe^ <* Sed de reliquis duabus 
Critici Ciceronian! virtutibus si omnia, qu*e a1> Ernesto egregie 
disputata sunt, referremus, narratignem intra lines, quos nobis 
consilii nostri ratio circumscripsit, continere non possemus. 
Quare ea tantum commemosabimus, qua; ad earn partem emen* 
dationis, quae vulgo conjectura vocatur, pertinet. “ Sed non 
omnia, inquit p. ix. per libros saaari possunt: etiam ingenii quae* 
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dam in eo et doctrin® pars est, conjecturam vulgo non bene rocant: 
Enimvero hie non semper conjee turn res agitur: nam ea m dubiis. 
modo rebiy locum habet, cstque plerumque hicerta: sed sa-pe 
etiam judicio certo, quod in cmendando Critieus sequi debet, ut 
sape ct a multis factum est, invitis'quamquam hujus*artis non satis 
peritis, Nam qi^c secundum eas rationes,quas supra explicavimus, 
manifeste sunt vitiosa, ea quident etiam sine libris corrigere lieces- 
sarium est, nec committere, ut.vitia relinquftntur in Ciceronis 
oratione, nine in nostris eloquent!® Latin® tirqoibus nemo satis 
Latine doctus ferat. Statui Latiniutem veran&p^tulare non habet 
'quod scribam, non quid xcribamt id triginta v. c. Iftcemplis firmatum 
^ libtis*tiabui, in quibus quod esset, ubi alii quid haberent. Non 
ergo necessario corrigam ac jure in exemplo primo et trigesimo, 
etiam si nullo in alio libro repererim i ” 

In seennda pr.rfationis sectione recensentur ill® Ciceronis edi- 
tinnes, quibus universa ejus opera contmentur, repetitis omnibus, 
inde a prima ilia Rornana Sweinhemii, et Mediolanensi Alexandra 
Minntiani anni 1498 ft 1499, quam ipse habuit Erneslus, quaque 
Gmium negligenter usum esse dicit, usque ad -recemissijpam 
Paiisinam Lalemandi 14 toI. form,!. 1 duodecimo. Tota hn?c dispu- 
tatio, in qua diligenter de singularum-editionum auctoritate unius- 
que ex altera quasi prognatione exponitur, et de interpretum 
mentis, ingenio, doctrifta, accurate statuitux: k®c igitur disputatio 
rum ejasmodi sit, ut haud quaquam a nobis in compendium redigi 
possit, accedamus potius ad recensendahujus operisdeinceps singula 
Tolumtna, initio facto a primo, quo libri Rhetorici contmentur. Et 
hi qnidera superior! artute, longe minus ceteris, ejus artis curam 
expert! sunt, qu® scripta antiqua liberat a corruptelis et vitiis. Nam 
pr.utantissimi Ciceroni^ correctores et interpretes, P, Victorius et 
Paulus MaiieutiUs, omnium diligentissime Epistolas Ciceronis, in 
primis eas, qu® sunt ad &irersos script:! 1 , tractarunt, quod per eas 
maxime aditus jnventuti ad Latinitatem cognoscendajn et bene, 
scribcndi facultatem patefieri solebat $ ceteris libris, qui vel ad artem 
pertinerent vel ad philusojjbiam, leviter omnino tractatis, prater 
unum de Officiis opusculuifaf Quare Ernestos id in p/imis operam 
dedit, ut libris Rhetoricis integritatem reslitueret, ex libris cum 
scriptis turn editis. • 

Nullorum autem librorum tot scripta exempla extant in Diblio- 
thecis, quam eorum qui ad Herennium sunt. Ad hos emendandos 
adhibuit Emestus primum quatuor codicum eiperpta, quibus ante 
eum nemo usus erat, Bibliotheca Paulin® Lipsiensis, Winklcrian®, 
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Guelphcrbytanse, et quarti ignoti, cujus lectiones ignota manu ad 
excmplum Vcrburgianum adscripts sunt* quod excmplum olim 
emerat Emestus cx Bibliotheca Cortiana. His accessere exceipta 
librorum scriptorum, quae, ab Oudendorpio ex MSS. pluribus 
magna diligcntia collecta, edid?t P. Burmanmis SCcundus V. Cl. 
ad calcem exempli rccensionis Grxvianae, quod ab eo ante anqos non 
multos editum eat. Editionibus usus est, pra'ter eas, quibus uni- 
'tersa opera contindhtur, principe Nic. Jensoni Venetiis 147 c. fol. 
librorum ad Hereuqium et de Inventione, cujus textum constituit 
Omnibonus, quuKpie soepius repetita est sine altcujus novi accessione 
boni, tit 1*74, Mediolani, 1476 . sine loci ct anni nota, Ycnetiis 
3479.1487. etadjectO Omniboni commentario Ycnetiis 1488o iq-90. 
Sunt tamen exempli quae solos libros ad Herennium habcant, 
quorum vetustissimiim Rom.i factum est a Vendeiino de Wila, 
ardum magistro a. 1474. fol. In libris de Inventione, pra*ter editi- 
ones memoratas, et exccrpta codicum Oudcndorpiana, habuit 
Emestus varias lectiones libri Cassellani, quas Cort'us in margine 
Verburgiano scripscrat, itcmque eodicem scriptum cx Bibliotheca 
Guelpherbytana. Sed Juntina ediiio a. 1508. forma' octiv.r, cum 
in libris ad Herennium sapius discedat a Mediolanensi, in libris de 
Inventione tamen Mediolanerisem totam fere ad verbum exliibet. 
Aldus, mutatis frequenter, satpius etiam temcre, vcteribus lectioni- 
bus/ut in reliquis libris Rhetoricis, sic in his novam recensionem 
dedit, quae postea in sequentibus editionibus, propter auctoritatcm 
officina 1 ejus, pro basi foit. In Bruto minus fuit felix Erncstus 
quam in ceteris libris j nam nec scriptum librum nec editum ilium 
principem Roms a Pannartio et Stveinhemio, quo libri tie oralore 
' cum ceteris cbhtfncri dicuntur, repCrire potuit. Quamquam ejus 
editronis textum, in exemplis Venetis Andrew Asculani 1485. repe- 
titum esse, a conjecture veritate baud abhorrere videatur. Libri 
<jus, qui dicitnr’ Oratori exemplum primurfi inventum est a Gerardo 
Landreanof Lnudis Pompeii Episcopo. Nam quod vulgo viri 
docti ab Co libros de Oratore, prinium inventos esse dicunt, in eo 
manifestos es{ error. Hunt codicem a*.Gerardo Landrcano impe- 
tt'avit descrfbique ciitavit Batzizius, qifoi^fex ipsa ^jus ad Gerardum 
eprstola fritelligitur. ’ Ex isfo' Barzizianb cxemplo fluere reliqua 
omnia et scrlpta et typographorum formulis expressa ^ ac in Ulis 
lifier WfeenbergerisiS Bibliothccv, quern Ernestus nactus est per 
vetcrem suum amicum Ritterum, Juris veteris et Histori.c omnis, 
omnium qui uspiam sunt, -doctisslinum., Hoc libro conti nejitur 
Orator, Topica, jpartitiones, et prafatio OratjoDUlty, JElchimis et 
Demosthenic, de optimo genere oratorura. 
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Deni que in Partitionibus habuit quoque Erlangensem librum 
ecriptum, dc quo mox dicetur. 

In libri# de Oratore, Emestus multo plura subsidia ad emendan- 
dum habuit, quam in aliis libijs. Nam quamvis primis illis, 
Sublacensi a Pannartio Sweinhemioque facta, et Romans, Amu 
l486.*editionibiJs caruit, copie tamen aliarum editionum ei non 
defuerunt, interque illas exempla que hos solos libros 'habent, 
Waldarferi A. 1470. aliud sine loci et temporis nota, Venetum 
1485. Juntinum, Aldinum, Phil. Melanchthonis Lipsiense, Stre- 
e .ba?i, Cockmanni, Pearcii. Nam Phil. Melanchthon, egregius bona- 
run^ literarum vindex, hos libros edidit cum notis brevibus et 
scholiis Hagenoae, 1525. 8vo. Non multo post Lud. Strebveus eos 
Parisiis edidit illustrates luculentissimo commentario, et emendatos 
delectis judicio suo, ex libris editis, lectionibus iis, quas optima* 
put are t. Sub finem superioris seculi, separatim editi sunt a Cock- 
manno, subjectis lectionibus cx quinque codicibus scriptis Oxonien- 
sibus, et quibusdam *editionibus. Anno denique xviii. seculi 

decimo sexto, et plenius diligentiusque anno trigesimo sexto, 
recensiti emendatique sunt a Zach. Pearcio, viro elegantis ingenii 
et doctrine, cum ex copiis Cockmannianis turn quinque aliis libris 
scriptis, et editionibus Mediol. 1498. et Veneta 1478. turn etiam 
judicio suo, in quo Latinttate maxime et rebus ntteretur. Hi* tot 
tantisque subsidiis accessit codex Erlangensis sec. x. qui multas 
bonas suppeditavit lectiones, ut dolendum sit eum xnultis loci* 
lacunosum esse. 

Sed, peragrata hac parte, qux vefremur ne quibusdam enumera- 
tione editionum horrida videatur, veniamus in amoentores locos 
laetaque vireta, atque ipsius arris Emestinae elegantiam spectemus. 
Ne vero in tanta reruril copia oculi nostri mentesque distrahantur 
ad varia spectacula, nostsam censuram ad unum pnestantissimum 
de Oratore opus adstringamus, nostrum que de arte expplitioneque 
Emestina judicium interponamus. Et cum tantam rim habeant 
hi libri ad imbuenduxn animum pulchri venustique sensu, quantam 
Vix alius ex tota antiquitateliber, neque quisquam fer^ad doctrinae 
elegantiam profk&re posSit/ nisi cos legat, discat, in sinu ferat, 
videmur nobis haud ingratum facturi bonarum literarum amanti- 
bus, si in hac censura ita versemur, ut ex ea aliquid vel medelse vel 
lucis ad hos Ciceronianos libros perveniat. 

Lib. i. cap. 48. in ea parte, qua Crassus studium juris civilis 
commendat, hsec sunt verba: “ Nam, sire quern aliena studia 
delectant, plurima est et in omni jure civili, et in *Pontificum libris, 
et in xii. ubulis, antiquitaris effigies,—sive quis civilem scientiam 
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contempletur, totam hanc, descriptir. omnibus civitatis utititatibu* 
et partibus, xii. tabulis contirteri videbit j sive quern ista pr.vpotens 
ct gloriosa pbilosophia dclectat, dicam audacius, hosce habebit 
fontes omnium disputatlonum suarum, qui jure civili et legibus 
continentur.’’ Hie Ernestus pnmum ex edd. princ. recte, post 
Pearcium, edidit videbitj pro vulgato videbitis., Praterfu, ut 
temporum ratio copstaret, pro habet dedit habebit. Qua quidem 
in mutations nos non habet dissentientes. Sed alia nobis de toto 
loco subnatii est dnbitatio. Nam, primum, ,quomodo inter duos 
iudicativos delcctat et deheiant interjectus esse potest conjunctivus 
eontcmplelur ? Deinde vero, ipsi verbo contemplun locus hie nullus 
est, cum tota oratio vehementiorem quandam animi inclinationem, 
qu o in contemplando nulla est, requiiat. Quarc in cam cogita- 
tionem inducti sumus, ut pro eo verbo ponendum putareitras 
consecfatur, vel complectthtr. Illud pro operam date, studere , 
ponitur de Or. iii. 1h Sic quoque conscgui non infroquens est: 
vid. Clav. Voc. Hoc propius ad vulgatai vestigia accedit, et pro 
disccrc, studere , est ap. Ciceronem, Brut, 93 : “ Nemo qui pliiloso- 
phian) complexus esset: nemo qui jus civile didicissetet 
Ovidium, ex p. i C, 9. “ Nec quisquam meliore fide coniplectitur 
ill as,” i. e. artes ingenuas. Denique, quid sibi altetta studio, velint, 
et qnomodo ipsa ab hoc loco non aliena sint, excogitare non possu- 
mus. Itaqne conjecimus antique studia. Nam si nemini interpre- 
tum aliena studia t pro studia alienarum return , minus Lnttnum 
visum est, ccrte studia antiqua, pro studiis antiqvi/ntis, baud minus 
Latinum viden debet: sic dwina officia sunt officia erga l)eos: 
▼id. Ernest, Clav, V. Divinus. Atque huic correction! plus tri- 
buere coepimus, posteaquam vidimus similiter fere pcccatum fuisse 
infra cap. 49. *' Neque vero, si quis utiumque potest, aut ille 
consilii publici auctor ac senator bonus, ol^ cam ipsam causam orator 
est; aut bic disertus atque eloquem, si est idem in procuratione 
civitatis egregius,” aliquam « scientiam diceudi copia est consecu- 
tus.” Vox aliquant t licet in omnibus sitscriptis libris, nullo tamcn 
pafto hie ferri potest. Quare Manutius et Lambinus cx conjecture 
dederunt ques secuti sunt etiam alii et Ernestus. Sed 

Pearcius, nostro quidem judicio, perperam defend it vulgatum 
aliquant. Nos vero nobis ejusmodi emendationcm reperissu vide- 
mur, qua ipsa Ciceronis manus restituta sit, leuenda alienam. 
Prijnum ipsa loci sententia hanc voeem flagitat. Nam orator, si 
dVilem scientiam kssecutus est, hare ei aliena potest did, neque tarn 
propria, quam oratoria facultas. Deinde ipse Cicero in simili re 
et arguipento utitur eadem voce, de Qr. i. xk " Etenim videmua 
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iisdem de rebus jejune quosdam etexiliter, ut eum, quern acutissi- 
mum ferunt, Chrysippum, disputavisse, neque ob earn rem philoso¬ 
phic nor^ satisfecisse, quod non babuerit hanc dicendi in arte uliena 
facultatem.” Est enim philoso^ho ars oratoria (ilienn, ut orntori 
scieriti x civilis. Et eadem rationc cap. 50. *< Ac, si jam placet, 
omqfs artes c^a tori' subjungere, tolerabilius est, sic potius dicere, 
ut, quoniam dicendi facultas .non debeat esse jejuna atque mid a, 
sed aspersa atque distincta multarum rerum jucunda quadam 
Tarietate, sit boni qratoris multa auribus accepisse, multa vidisse, 
multa animo et cogitatione, multa etiam legendo, percurrisset 
neque ea, ut sua, possedisse; sed, ut aliena, libasse.” 

t Jp. 53. “ Rcprehendebat igitur Galbam Rutilius, quod is 
C. Sulpicii Galli, propinqui sui, Q. pupillum filium ipse psene in 
humeros suos extulisset, qui patris clarissimi recordatione et memo* 
ria fletum populo moveret, et duos filios suos parvos tutelar populi 
commendasset.” Est in his verbis nulla definita sententist consecu- 
tio. Nam particula et non potest conjungere antecedens movetet 
cum scqnenti commendasset: et, qui commendaverat filios suos 
tutclo? populi, crat C. Sulp. Gallns, qui vero moveret fletum, erat 
vel filius ejtis parvulus, vel per eum Galba. Quare pro et suspi- 
camur olini fuisse ut, illudque commutatum fuisse cum antecedent* 
qui; ut ita locus restituendus videatur: “ extulisset, ut patri* 
clarissimi recordatione et memoria fletum populo moveret,” qui 
(sc. pater) ** duos filios suos cet." Itaque nen satis bene nobis 
Cl. editor loco hoc corrupLO abuti videtur ad emendandum sanum, 
infra cap. 57. in simili re: “ Vel si causam ageres militis, patrem 
ejus, ut soles, dicendo a mortuis cxcitasses: statuisses ante oculos: 
complexus esset filium, fiensque eum centumviris commendasset: 
lapides mehercule omnes flere ac lamentari coegisses.” Emestus 
mallet hcc de oratore, guam de parente inducto, accipere, et lpgere 
tomplexns esses, commeitdasses, coegisses. De postremo non vche- 
mentcr repugnamus ; de prioribtts duobus non ei "adsentimur. 
Nam primum commendasset de patre bene dici, vel ex ipso, quem 
tractamus loco, clarum est. Deinde in ejusmodi»excitationibus 
mortuorum, vel«repra»senSttionibus absentium, ipsi quasi agentes 
inducuntur. Ita v. c. Pro Ccelio, cap. 14. cum, Claudiam exagitans, 
Appium Claudium Caecum Inducit: “ Existat igitur ex hac ipsa 
familia aliquis: ac potissimum C:vcus ille; minimum enim dolorem 
capiet, qui istam non videbit: qui profecto si extiterit, sic aget et 
sic loquetur: Mulier, quid tibi cum Ccelio? quid cum homine 
adolesccutulo ? quid cum alieno ?” Et similitor aliquoties, consti- 
tuendis ante Judicum ora- rcorum filiis, fletum atque misericordiam 
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extitare conatus est Tullius: y.c. Tro L. Flacco, cap..40. 41. cr 
Pro P. Sylla, cap. "2. 

L. II. c. 6. “ Sic enim se res habet, ut, quemadmoflum volu- 
cres videmus, procreatiouis atque utilitatis sua» causa, fingere et 
construere nidos, easdem autem, cum aliquid effecerint,. levandi 
labor is sui causa, passim ac libere solutas opere voVtare; sic diostri 
animi, forensibus negotiis atque urbano opere defessi, gestiunt ac 
volitare cupiunt vacui cura atque labore." Ernestus, post Lambi- 
num, ut inducendum esse putavit. Pearcius ^concinujtatcni huic 
loco restitui duobus modis posse judicavit, vel delendo ut, cum 
Larubiuo, vel legendo gestiunt et cujmnt. Et nobis quidem poste¬ 
rior hie modus verior elegantiorque videtur. Nam in tali cottsthic- 
tione ut habet vim, non comparationis, sed causa*: seu consequen¬ 
tly, et conjuncxivum regit. Exempla ex ipso Cicerone adtulit 
Pearcius. Quibus nos alia addere possumus : Nat. Deor. III. 37. 
“ Sic enim se res habet, ut ad prosperam adversamve .fort unam, 
qualis sis, aut quemadmodum vixeris, nil intersit." Finib. II. 32. 

Sed res se tamen sic habet, ut nimis imperiosi plulosophi sit 
vetare mcminisse.” De Oratoie, II. 36. “ Est, inquit, ut dicis, 
Antoni, ut plerique plulosophi nulla tradant pnecepta dicendi, et 
liabeant paratum tamen, quid de quaque re dicant.” lb. III. 52. 
locus est huic, de quo agimus, geminus: « Turn denique nobis hie 
orator ita conformandus est et verbis et sententiis, ut, quemad- 
inodum qtii utuntur armis aut pakstra, non solum sibi vitandi aut 
ferieridi rationem esse Imbendam putant, sed etiam, ut cum venustate 
moveantur: sic verbis quidem *id aptam compositionem et decen- 
tiam, sententiis vero ad gravitatem oraiionis utatur.” Hie primum 
nt reierlur ad conjunctivum utatur, quemadmodum vero ct sic 
comparationi inserviunt, Conferatur etiam I t 50. 

Cap. 14. Egrcgia est emendatio, qua discipline Ernestine 
aliquis alumnus sanitatem venustatemque Ciceronianam restituit: 
** Fatebor :*—ut, cum in sole ambulem, etiamsi aliam ob causam 
ambulem, fieri natura tamen ut colorer. Sic cum istos libros ad 
Misenum (ngjn Rom* vix licet) studip^his legerim, sentio oratio- 
nem meam iliorum tnctu quasi colorari.*’ Antoa *pro taclu legeba- 
tur cantu ; qui quidem cantos nullo -pacto cum sole et col or ft ri 
aliquant conamunionem habere possit. Emendatio confirmatur 
auctoritate codicis Erlangensis, in quo plane est iactu, et sua ipsa 
in hac re proprietate, de qua accurate Ernestus exponit in 
Clavi.V. 

Cap. lT. -Antqnu disputatio in eo versatur argumento, ut 
estendat, ia artibus discendis non opus esse, at in minimis quibus- 
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q Ue operibus efficiendis laboremus; nam, si quis magnarum rerflm 
scicntiam animo et fa cult ate comprehenderit, eum hoc ipso etiam 
minorum •efficiendorum operum artificium assecutum esse. Cui 
disputation! hie exitus additur: “ In his operibus si quis iilam arteirt 
comprehenderit, ut, tamquam Phidias, Minerva: signum efficere 
possitf non sano* quemadxnodum in clypeo idem ille artifex, minora 
ilia opera facere discat, laborabit.” Vitium, quod hand obscurum 
cst, ut tolleret, operam dedit Pearcius inutilezn. Emestus correc- 
tionem proponit, qu<u nobis quoque in mentem venerat, istam:— 

(# « non sane, quemadmodum, ut in clypeo idem ille artifex, minora 
ilia opera facere discat, laborabit” Phidias Minerv* signum, grande 
atque *magnificum opus, singular! arte perfecerat; quaTe, cum 
lianc artem teneret, non ei erat laborandum atque sudandum, 
quomodo minora ilia signa, quse in dypco insculpenda erant, 
absolvcret. Itaque verba, i it in clypeo idem ille artifes, referenda 
sunt ad facere, non ad aiscat, nec ad laborabit: et tota sententia 
ita cst accipienda, “ non laborabit quemadmodum minora ilia 
opera facere discat, ut nec Phidias laboravit quemadmodum minora 
ilia signa in clypeo Minerva: efficeret." Sic de Polycleto* supra 
cap. lb\ l)e signo hoc Phidise videatur Junius Catalog. Artilic, 
Vet. p. 157. sequ. et J. Davisius ad Cic. Tusc. 1.1.5. 

Cap. 38. Nam et omne, quod eloquimur sic, ut id nut esse 
dicamus aut non esse, et si simpliciter dictum sit, suscipiunt 
dialectici ut judicent, verumne sit an falsum: et si conjuncte sit 
elatum, et adjuncta sint alia, judicent, rectene adjuncta hint. 71 
Quamquam non fugit interpretes, esse aliquid vitii in primis hujns 
loci verbis, eorum tamen emendationes Ernesto non placnerunt, qui 
illud et delendum esse judicavit. Sed nobis quidem nec Emestiua 
ha:c correctio certa, «ed potius eat pro el legendum, videtur. 

“ Nam est omne quod ejpquimur, sic, ut id aut esse dicamus aut 
non esse." Atque hac posita enunciationis vi, earn in sua Cicero 
genera distribuit, de iisque a dialect icis disputari dicit. *Est autem 
enunciationis omnis ba?c natura, ut aliquid u*l esse vel non esse 
ponat. ViJ. Aristot. Catfcgor. IV. 4. Cicero '1 u>c# I. 7. et ibt 
J. Davisius, • ■* 

Cap, 53. ** Argumentum enim ratio ipsa confirmat {/»«', simu- 
latque emiasa est, adh^e^escit.* , Hoc vero loco, si quo alio, mirum 
nobis accidit. Cl. editorem nil de labe monnissc; piaesertim, cum, 
in nota subject.!, nos ableget ad Clavexn in voce Adhttre-wre, ubi 
diserte, adheerescit argumentum , ex hoc loco frofert. Atqui, ut 
adheerescit ad argumentum refeitur, ita cmissa eodem referenda est, 
Nam ratio emitl* qui tandem dici possit ? Itaque legendum : 
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/Irgumentnm ei\ini ratio ipsa confirmat, cui (sc. rationi), aimul 
atque cmissum (sc. argil men turn) eat, odfuenseit. Sic entity ponitur 
dc re, quo? dicitur. Simillimc infra c. 54. “ ante iUud facetum 
dictum cmissnin bu’rcrc debcat, quarn cogitari poiuissc videatur." 
Or. pro Cad. 16*. “ uculeos — emit tore in hmnincm ft in reum,!' 

Cap. 7-8. “ Noque cst dubium quin exordium dicendi vchemt-ns 
ot pugnux non ssepo esse debeat: Sed si m ipso iiio gladiatorio vitae 
ccrtamiuc, quo ferro dccermtur, tamen ante congressum multa hunt, 
qua' non ad vulnus, sod ad spccicm valcrc vidcantur: quanto hoc 
magis in orationc exspcctandum, in qua lion vis potius, sod dclcctatio 
postulatur ?” Primum bene fecit I', most us, quod Pcarcii conjtctu- 
rum, non nuilam quidem illa.ni> sod tamen minus nccossariain, quod 
ferro dtreruitur, rejocit. Std mox, quomodo noc cum, nec alium 
qucmqiiuni, quod sciamus, ox superiuribus editoribus, vox cx&pectan¬ 
ti um o li en dent, exputaro nulla ratione possum us. Nos, vol omnibus 
libris invilis, cst spectandum reponimus. Dcniquo non %is potius std 
delect at io, ncc Fcurciu* furre potuit, qui pro sed, ox libris Gnitori, 
quam *dodit; ncc Ernesto satis sanuin visum ost, qui potius dolore 
voluit. Nobis nil mutandum vidotur. Ponitur omm non cum sed 
pro quam, ut si dixissot, “ in qua potiii3 doloctatio quam vis postula- 
tur.” Sic Dc Finib. II. 33, non pro quam ost: “ aliud quiddam 
iis propositum, non voluptatcin.” Gravis fivqucns cst hie usus. 
v. c. Plato Comic, up. Athon, VII. p. Q79* B, oik smv S' eyeiv 
raynjv irk *bk Sc row naywiXws. Plutarch. Consol, ad 
Apollon p. 3. B. njv ya§ ewtaitiav fiecAAiv, au rrjv cuyr^iav, 
Tia.vra.yttZ xxQo§wp.Ev ULurtsutoffcty. 

Sod maximi est momonti Gnecarum litcrarum sciontia adcrilicam 
folicitcr exoveendam in latinis scnptoiibus, cum universis, turn in 
primis iis, qui so lotos ad Gruvorum nilioiym comparavorunt. Ex 
quibus sinr dtibio otiam Ciroro fuit: cujus vim atque vonustatem 
inuitis locis ne pirriptro quidem possunt Gnocaruin literarum vol 
xudrs vol lcvitcr guaii, Iteque ot corruptis sir pc locis mcdclam, ot 
obscuiis lumcft. conciliar Gnccarum reruns dictionumquo sciontia, 
ot sanis locis miniiram adjungit suavitatom co^bitio tbntium, e 
quibus ducti suut. Quant ox isto gcnt-rc pauca qiuedam addainus. 
L. I. cap. 2. cum Cicero dicit, “ so statucro, eloquentiam contineri 
prudcniissimorum lionunum artibus: Quintum an tern fratrem 
putarc, cam punendam esse in quodam exerpitutionis genore," non 
ost dubium quin hxc duxorit ex Platone Plisedr. p. 350. apud quem 
Socrates in codrm brgumento versa tur, ot ita pronuriciat; pr^Ofinq 
cJk cffvi r^yvvj, d>X dreyvog Ex codcm adumbratum est 
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illud, quod infra cap. 13. cst, in philosophi ct oratoris contention? : 
“ Quibus (philosophic) ego, ut dc his rebus omnibus, in angulis, 
consvimi’tWi otii cain.u, disserant, cum eonccssoro, illud tamcii 
oratori tribunm ct cl a bo, ut casein, dc quibus illi tenui quodarii 
exsanguique smnonc disputant, hie emu omni gravitate it jucun- 
ditatf explicet*' Sic cnim in (lorgi.i, p. 2p8. contra Socratetn 
di^putat Calliclcs, philosophuin sc abdoro, u.sr% fieuxnluiv & yuvta— 
'/irjpZtiTat, she'jfactv Se xaci peya. y.x) Ixxvoy pjJss'ore ^syysxbxi. 
I’orio II. 41-. ilia Oratoris cum medico coinparatio ducta cst ex 
* rjusdem Wiredro, p. 354. Non minus ex Aristotclc multn dcsunisit 
Cireg), v. c. I. ip. de tide et auctoritnte, qua orator vftlore debet 
apud uudientes, e^t Rhetoric. I. 2. 3. ct IT. 27- Knunicratio proba- 
tionum cst ex eodem libro, 2. 3. Et plura ad Aristotclcin notavit 
J>. Victorias. Sod in alas qaoquc locis Gnecse consuctudinis cogni- 
tio ad veram Icctioncm ducit ;fv. c. ’ll. 23. lsocratis rnumcnintiir 
discipuli, quorum partini oratorcs parlim sophists 1 fucrunt: ac de 
nratoribus ita dicuut: “ ct ii, qui sc nil esiusas colitulcrunt, ut 
Demosthenes, Ilypeiides, I.ycurgus, /Escluncs, Dinarchus, alii 
ron.pluivs, etsi inter sc pares non fucrunt, tunien sunt oiuiies in 
eodem sciitHtis imitandae gcncre versati; quorum quamdiu mansil 
imitatio, taimliu genus illud dicendi studiumquc vixit." Pcarciutf 
pro untatis ex uno Msto dedit virtutis ; quod oratorcs susciperent 
\enuitem, non, ut histnoncs, imitarentur. Ilanc corrcctionem 
meiito repudiavit Ernest us, sed vim vciitatu nobis non cepissc vidc- 
tur, cum earn accipit pro vera «t itna probanda rat ion e dicendi. 
Est mini rcritas idem ac vers 1 causa 1 , non fictic, quales sunt sophis- 
tarum, opponiturque his, ut acies pom pa-, ^uarc, si quid mvitan- 
dum csset, potius giecrenius imifandtr, quod facile cx sequent! 
imitatio orin pocuit. Sed de hoe non firmitcr contend imu$. Illud 
asseveramus, icritatix cf relinquenduin, et ita, ut diximus, necipien- 
iiuni esse. Sit apud Ctv.ccos rhetores i/J/jstx et xkr^vos frequen- 
tantnr. v. c. Dionys. Hal. dr Isocralc, j». fJ8. veras caus;u> a fit tis 
declamntiorubus scccrnens, eas vocat sckr^ivoic dyw>X£. do ly-in, 
p. 83. de Thuqydidi.s Proprietato, p. 157. Cicero ipse <!e Oiat. I. 
34. cammentatio inclum in vtrilatis Incan proferenda at. 1.51. 
expert veritatis vocatur sophista, qui in schola betas causas dccla- 
niat. Et similem rationcm videmus e*;so illam, qua Rulinkcmus 
' hunc locum purgavit, qui legit tuinndtc leritatis, Hist. Cnt. Orator. 
Gr. p. 6l. et ad Rutil. p. 92 . hanc potcstalcin jocis Veritas aeeurati 
oxposuit. Cujus viri animadvcisioins Erncstus, nc&rimus qua do 
Causa, non commcmoravit. Vcluti II. 13. “ l'ostca vero, quasi 
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<x clarissima rhetoris officina, duo pres tan trs ingenio, Theopompdk 
et Ephorus, ab Isocrate magistro impulsi, se ad bistoriam contulo 
runtRuhnkcnius Hist. Crit. Or. Or. p. 87. verba quasi'ex claris¬ 
sima rhetoris officina , ex Bruto, 8. et Ora tore, 13. a sciolo quodam 
hie inculcata arbitratus est. II. 21. Pearcii correctiontm, pro 
oratorum substituentis rhetorum , judicio suo coniirmaverat * idem 
Praef. ad Rutil. p. 2 6. Bruto, 8. “ Isocrates magnus orator et 
perfectus magister, quamquam forensi luce caruit, intraque parietes 
aluit cam gloriam, quarn nemo, meo quidem judicio, est postea 
consecutus.” Lipsius Var. Loot. III. 14. ex Rufino Gramniatico 
legit, quam nemo, meo quidem judicio, est poeta const cut us. Qqara 
coujecturam temerc in textum recepit Gmterus, quamvis nil magis 
abhoc loco alienum esse, possit; a id. Ruhnk. Hist. Crit. Or. p. 62 . 
Ernestus, qui Gruterianum exemplum hac editione exhibuil, et 
poeta dedit, iicc taincn de ejqs lec^mis vel origine vel falsi tate in 
notis monuit. Gosncrus Thcs. L. CTV. Exceptans , corrigU locum 
dc Orat. III. 2. quo de L. Crassi morte dici'ur: “ Ilia tamquara 
cycnea fuit divini hotninis vox et oratio, quam quasi oxspcctantesji 
post cyits intcritum veniebamus in curiam, ut vestigium illud ipsum, 
iu quo ille postremum institisset, contucrcmur/' Gesnerus vere et 
cleganter corrigit exceptqntes pro cxspeciantes. At correctionem 
non memorat Ernestus. Ita ct hujus viri per Thcsauium sparsas 
Ciccronianas emendationcs, quorum baud parvus est numerus, ct 
alias aliorum, vcluti Burmanni, Oudendorpii, Drakcnborchii, in 
Miscellaneis Observat. et Taylori, Marklandi, Chapmanni, Jortini, 
pcculiaribus Anglicislibris proditfia, has igitur omnes, nulla in notis 
menffene facta, neglectas reperimus, 

Sed nos finem faciamus hujus partis censure. Ham ex iis, quas hac* 
tonus disputaviinus, facile iotelligitur, unum fdisse, post rfenatas lito 
ras, ^rncstum, qui pcrfcctam absolutamque«suis numeris editionein 
Ciceronis efficere potuisset, si, quantum ad hanc provinciam attulit 
facultatis, doctrinae, ingenii, tan turn in ea collocare voluisset tempo* 
ris« cure atquc dihgemke. Quae enim \irtutes incsse debent in 
critico Ciccroniano, eximias in co exstare vidimus. Primum literar 
rum Latinarum Grecai unique scientia egregia: turn Latinitatis, et 
in Bingulis verbis, et in analogia, con&tructione, consecutioneque 
temporum ac modorum, cognitio plane singularis: turn Ciceronianas 
consucrildinis in figuris atque sqptentiis intclligentia, et sensus numeri 
ct softi Ciceroniani, nuresque tritar notando justo orationis ambitu; 
denique copia etusus librorum antiquorum, et editoruro, et scripto* 
rum, cum ingenio ihdagandse vere lcctionis per vestigia ejus* qq*! 
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m libris exatant. Itaquc speramus neminem fori', qui crcdat, not 
eensuram banc susccpisse, non magis, ut de Cicerone bcnc mrrere- 
mur, quafc nt laudibus Ernwti detraheremus. Ncque profecto 
nobis ipti aliquid cum bumanitatca comincrcii habere videreinur, si 
<i viro obtrectaremus, quem immortalia de humauitate merita supra 
ipvidiSjn collodrunt. 

* 

(BIBL. CLASS.) 


HOR.fi CLASSICAL 


NO. I. 


ON THE WORD 2TK0<PANTHX. 


The usual meaning which is attached to this word, is that of 
a petty informer , a fellow who is continually seeking privately 
far occasion to imptdeh the character of some person of rank 
and reputation. Hence it comes to signify a person guilty of 
any meanness whatever. The origin of this application of the 
term has been referred to three different sources. Suidas says: 
rwwpavrtlV* ro favtiws rivs; xcmjyofsTv jcsxAijVfiai St car) rvln 
taj ’Aflijwrioif, fium egeufcShrof nv furou rijf miff, xxi Six 
rovro xtaXuavttuv ejjaytiv <r% m»‘ ruv Je fcuvivrwv rs v( e^xyoyrxj 
mopavrtuv Htofiercw, pwf/fyxd rouf oVwa-ouv xanjysfc-Va s rivw 
^iXaire^JijnwJt'euf, ourwj tgotruywget;$yjf'xi.—~ ,t To act the sycophant 
is to accuse any one falsely: it is said that this term was used 
by the Athenians, when the planting of tho fig-tree was hist 
introduced, and when the exportation of figs was prohibited on 
this account: but when such persons, as informed, of (sc. 
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brought to light) those who persisted in exporting them, wei* 
termed st/< opltanh, it happened, that those also, who any how 
from a natural propensity to petty quarrel, brought an accusation 
against any person, received this appellation.” 

The same Lexicographer, under the word npcs* sivtr,:, says: 
sivs/j yo'/ii.ev'jj sv t? 'Arnaj, r;vt; /.aJ-a rx; truxa,; va; a Zi y- 
p-vz; roly iioig e>iz'.i:o~v:o- uzrai si rai.-a, £--^wa; ; ' 

V.zrryiy.v r yjTjy :«■*■?■ snifi&y o Zv rjutplMrsu aJ; v.t'h. - 
“ Attica being oppressed by a famine, some persons privately 
stripped of their fruit the* fig-trees, which were consecrated to 
the gods: some time after this, when there was great plenty 
of provisions, some persons (who were privy to the secrei) 
accused them of the theft; hence then (mean persons, or 
informers in any case,) are termed 'ijenphanh” 

Hc^ychius is silent as to the primary signification of the 
word, and only alludes to its general usage: cvkicv -.xt- r. 

f. owy&vr'.z y.xra>,x/ix. ^ Stfcophanite sunt qui 
calumniantur; qui damno alficiunt accusatos. Sjatphtuilia 
est obtrectatio.” 

These arc the two accounts which we have from Suidas, 


who lias been content to hand them down to us without expres¬ 
sing his opinion with regard to the authenticity of cither of 
them: the remaining one, which widely differs from the 
preceding two, is given by Featus, who lias got the story from 
Athenaeus, (1. i. p. 74. Edit. Casaub.) We will quote Festus’s 
words:— 


« Si/i<,j)fifinl(n ?p pell at os Me dc causa ificum; Atticos quon¬ 
dam juvencs soliios aiunt in b^rtos * , quorundam irrumpere, 
ficosque cLligere. Quam ob causam lege cst constitutum, ut 
qui id fecisset, capite truncaretur: quam poenam qui persqquc- 
rentur ob p^irvul.i detrimenta ..// cvp/iaulns appellatos. Inde 
st/iuip/,twite Jicti impostorcs, et qui fucum faqiunt, simulantc-s 
ea, quse non sunt.” 

This account of the origin of tilt* general application of the 
term is confirmed by a fragment ftom Alexis, a comic poet of 
considerable eminence, who florished about 3t0 years before 
Christ. He, facetiously enough, complains of the term v^y.o- 
<pdy.r r : being applied to a mean, petty informer; intimating, 
that those .who detected such theft, and brought it to light. 
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did nothing but what was consistent with the conduct of good 
and virtuous citizens:— 


c cJMid'/Trj o u 2ixa.txf •fo , j>5 ( aa 
f’y rsTr^ y.iyJirfi'jTarlv im xeipeyiv 
yzc, £gt» ; p^fijc'ro; oj'W; r 
ra o-yx^ *''-53 , rf!5tw'a Stjaovv riv 
v-vj -jj rfi* u,op'4r n '.' J v yJ'j s5tv, 

CLitofelv veroir/KS, Sid. cl rcDS’ ounce,* fj'Ci. 


We subjoin the common version:— 

44 Sycophant* nomen immerito 
• 44 Vim improbis ist tributum: 

44 Nam qui ibret bonus vt urbanns, is <lobuit 
44 1 Helical is ficuhus mores approbate sups : 

44 Nunc aiitcm flagitious rinn sir imminent, 
44 J bibifare id eogit, cur id factum ail.' 


In the fourtli line there is a difficulty as to the exact meaning 
of 7 rrsorf it-sret: we conceive it must be connected with id. eexa, 
by anastrophe. (vid. Poison, ad Med. 105. ct 1105.) Then 
die words will run thus;—« for if there is any man that is 
honest and open-hearted) it is !iis duty to show his ^ frank) 
deposition, fa/ applying himself to (the prohibition of stealing) 
figs.” In the following line the meaning of r-;c- -y-i is obvi¬ 
ous :—« But now what is consistent with the character of an 
open-hearted man, (rfj, supple ovoaa) by being applied to 
■a vicious person, causes us to be at a loss to account for this 
being the case.” No other signification but that of adhiben, 
app/ico, See, is recorded by the Lexicographers a» belonging to 
•xf'jnifyju — it£o<r}i'}&fj,at must, therefore, signify adhibeor, uppli - 
wr, or adhibeo meipsum, app/ico meipsum. 
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ON THE h JCED.EMONTAN SKYT.Uh. 


Ihk Lacedaemonian eruTa/.r, ’ accordin’ to Dr. Potter, 
(sec his Archseol. Grace, vol, n. p. 11U.) *« was a while roll ol 
parchment, wrapped about a black stick; it was about' four 
cubits in length, and so called from o k-jto;, i. e. skin.'’ 

** The manner and use of it was this j when the Magistrates 
gave commission to any General or Admiral, they took two 
round pieces of wood, exactly equal to one another, one of 
these they kept, the other was delivered tc*. the commander, to 
whom, when they had any thing of moment to communicate, 
they "cut a long nation' scion/ of pan lime 11 / , and rolling it 
about their own staff, one fold close upon another, they wrote 
their business upon it j then taking it off, dispatched it away 
to the commander, who applying it to his own staff, the folds 
exactly fell in one with another, so that the writing and the 
characters which, before it was wrapped up, were confusedly 
disjoined and unintelligible, appeared very plain.” 

What Dr. Potter calls here a long nntn.ic scion 7 of parth- 
ment, is termed by Suidas, the Scholiast on Pindar, &c. \ji -; 
by the Scholiast on Aristophanes, and by Aulus Gcllius, 

forum. We must not however suppose,, that the invention of 
parchment had taken place at this period j for we knew that 
the art of preparing skins for writing upon was not discovered 
till B. C. J70. by Eumencs, king of Pergamus, who, when the 
exportation df paper made from the papyrus was prohibited 
by one of the Ptolemies, from motives of jealousy towards 
Eumenes,^invented parchment as a substitute, and thus endea¬ 
voured to rival the Alexandrian library. The truth is, that this 
nannitr Ihoag of /calker was exclusively applied to the black 
sticks* without any regard to the custom of writing upon 
parcfwtenl. The ..words ha;, a, and forum, we do not 
recollect to occur any where in any other meaning than that of 
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< t s'rap of leather} consequently, all conjectures as to the 
lircumstance of these thong* being made from the bark of 
trees are .fruitless: the papyrus is out of the question, for its 
invention was not till the time of Alexander the Great, and 
it was some time after that when its use became general. It 
ir.av be worth* the while to observe, that Ausonius, in his 
description of the Lacedaemonian mTa/r^ is guilty' of an 

anachronism: the passage in question is in his 24th Epistle— 

• 

“ Vt*l I aml.nnoniain aola'cu imituri*, lilx-lli 
Scgmina Prrgamt i tfwti (*ircnnnl.ita ligno 
Prrpi*iuo ii)smbt*ns versu : qni dchitlc >o'utm * 

Non u's|>ou(]cnt(‘R s|«irso iljbit online fuimat, 

Donee vonsiiuilis ligni rcplicetur in orliciu.” 

Perliheflur, signifies parchment, alluding to its inven¬ 
tion (which we have just mentioned) by Eumenes, king of 
Perga mus. 

Ji.Js. 


HUtLH'.lL CRITICmr. 

To Tin: Editor oi>- the Classical Journal. 

Sir, t 

j\ CritieisPh having appeared in your last Number, 
»m the 15th and 18th verses of Job, 31. I beg leave to offer 
to your notice the following interpretation of those verses: they 
are as follows in the original— 

: irw Arm iaaw*i top w m2 vbn 15th. 

/ 

• rnru* vs# mot 2 nd nv» *3 18th. 

It will, perhaps, be as well to insert, in this place, the two 
preceding verses to die 15th, and the intermediate ones between 
that and the 18th, that so the reader may haye the subject the 
better before him; 
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13. If I did despise the cause of my man-servant, or 

my maid-servant, when they contended with me, 

14. What then shall I do when God riseth up ? 

and when lie visiteth, \dhat shall I answer him ? 

15. Hath not he that made me in the belly made him ( ? 

and fashioned us in one womb ? 

In one womb, as all mankind are brother;. 

The I.XX. render ev rj J uuTr, xukia. So the Syriac and A rabid 
versions. Walton translates in his Polyglott—et disposiiit nos 
in vulva pariter. 

16. If I have withheld the poor from their desire, 

or have caused the eyes of the widow to fail 

17. Or have eaten my morsel myself alone, 

and the fatherless hath not eaten thereof; 

IS. For sorrow hath bred me up from my youth, 

and groaning from my mother’s womb. 

That is, the ailliction which had attended him in particular, 
or the human race in general, had enlarged his mind, and 
taught him to befriend and pity those who were in distress, as 
the orphans anil widows, S^c. See.—this 18th terse is in a 
parenthesis. 

one word, not two words : this word signifies, accord*? 
ing to Parkhurst, eru/crration, or surencst- *>>/'</ ft ottnd; soreness 
of the mind for the distress of anotlvr, is pity} hence the 
vulgate renders miscricorfliu. Vulg. quia ab infantia mea crevit 
miscricordia. 

rUTQM grouping, gemitus, suspirium; tills word, has great 
difficulty, examined in whatever shape you please} if taken as a 
verb active, and translated, “ I have guided her,” whom does 
her refer to ? or if considered as a .verb passive, “ I have been 
led,” it offends against the points and the formation of the 
mOod. An objection, likewise, it must be confessed, attends 
the rendering here proposed, for to arrive at the above, signi¬ 
fication, it is necessary ■ to turn nrtttt, the noun of ftftt, la 
groan, into rttTOtt, by the insertion of nun- between cheth 
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ami the he; perhaps euphonise causa; or else to read with 
the Syriac version nTTiN, instead of rOTTJR. The Syriac 
render:, as I have done, excepting tli.it it makes 2 ND the plural 
number, and translates HjrTJM # bv “ suspirium these 

two words, with this interpretation here given them, answer 
very Veil to oife another in their different places. 

I hope, Mr. Editor, that the Syriac version may be allowed 
to be a sanction to the interpretation here given. object in 
proposing this interpretation has been merely to state my own 
"idea of these verses, without pretending to criticise, in the 
least,*the interpretation of others. 

I remain, Mr. Editor, 

Your obedient humble Servant, 

* 

TV. V. 


INSCRIPTION. 


To the Editor of the Classical Journal. 

Sir, 

T he following Inscription was taken from a 
stone, formerly placid over one of the gates of the fortress of 
Aniboor, in the East Indies. 

The Inscription is cut in a beautiful Tnfeeh character, and 
covers the whole face of. the stone, which is 2 feet long by 1C 
inches broad. The six upper lines ate. placed parallel't o each 
other,: as is the ftnfagt in Peris km poetry ; the seventh line with 
the date^ js placed It. the bottom and the Tamnl occupies the 
two lower, corners.' ^As'JVauppose the breadth of your'page 
will not admit the poaric part to beplaced in parallel lines, as in 
the original, I have placed the lines under each other. The 
Persia? characters are all in high, relief.~~Vhe Tamul en crew, 
and thatHj&w sent, is Hi he simile, reduced* of this part 'of 
the Inscription. 
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Some of your learned correspondents will have the goodness 
to favor your readers with a literal translation of both Inscrip- 
tions. 

1 am, Sir # Your’s, &c. 

• A.'G* 
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REMARKS ON 

" SOTJVE OF IllRCUUyESSLJ 

To the Editor of tiik Classical Journal. 

Sir, t 

In your No, hi. p. 536.1 met with the following 
fnitoncc:—“ Funn deifying heroes the author of HorcuLmensLi 
proceeds to deify exclamations, and renders rt/3ou:v »■ (llutth. 
Unrip.] not O' kv icors/tip, hut Wcnmship, OF Now I do 
not pretend to interfere between these writers, it being a subject 
of giamnut’crtl rather than antiquarian inquiry, and 1 mention 
the above passage only as having been the means jif bringing to 
my recollection some* remarks, which lud occurred to me long 
ago, but which I thought loo conjectural for me to placa. any 
dependence upon them \ however, as a sequel to the above 
sentence, and others connected with them in that tract, they 
may not now he altogether out of season, therefore I will 
endeavour to commit them to pjper in a connected manner, that 
others may judge for themselves concerning their solidity. 

In Jeremiah, as well as in Ezekiel and N.ihum, mention is 
made of a city in Egypt railed in •those prophecies Ammon-No , 
and No Ammon, which the commentators explain as being the 
name of T'u bes, in Egypt, because in theSeptuagmt it is in one 
place rendered by Dlu.yiolis, and this, they say, means the city 
of Jitpifrr, whose nairib in the Egyptian longue was Ammon’ 
All this may be true, but they do not ait. nipt to explain what 
is the meaning of Nq, and why that is joined to Ammon. The 
first explication which I'hare seen attempted, is by a learned 
Swede at Paris,,M. Akerbhd, who in 1802 published a letter 
at Paris, in explication of the Egyptian inscription on the Rosetta 
stone in the Museum hefe, and Ke attempted to ascertain 
the letters of the Egyptian alphabet$ in doing which he observes, 
that the name of Egypt ill the Egyptian inscription is. chemi, 
(yrift), cham,) and he adds, that except this aspirated h % 
answering to the Greek % he has found fiiJ other aspirated 
letter in the inscription*, so that it seems txt him as if that 
Egyptian aspirate,denoted the aspirate h of the Coptic alphabet 
’ Vol, III. No. V. * / ii 
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likewise. Hence to this he subjoins a note, containing hi* 
explication of the meaning of No, when joined to Ammon in the 
above prophecies, which I will here translate, and afterwards 
make my own remarks upon it, which had formerly occurred 
to me in reading that note. s 

“ The soft aspiration of the Egyptian language, which in the 
Coptic is expressed by their letter answering to h, is found to be 
often wholly suppressed in this inscription.' For example, the 
name Ilorns, which in Coptic is written Hor, as we may judge 
by the proper names Hor , Pihor, Horsiest , is ■written .Or or 
Our in the Rosetta inscription; and so the Greeks al,-.o wrote 
those words A Slo , nlooo, (vid. Falladius, Nicephoros, Suidas) 1 
Here let me be permitted to propose a conjecture, which, how¬ 
ever plausible it may appear to myself, I have ne-erthelesg 
scrupulously avoided inserting in the text of this letter, where I 
have carefully abstained from every thing which was mere con¬ 
jecture. Among the long and pompous titles with which 
Ptolemy Epiphaucs is decorated in the Greek inscription, occurs 
the following one of Eixoov frier* too Ji o;, the living image of 
Jupiter; but the name, which in Greek denotes Jupiter, is in 
the Egyptian expressed by a word, which consists of a single 
letter, and the same letter which u e have already discoveicd to 
be an a or on, in the names of Ptolemy, slltos, See. The above 
name, by answering to Dios, has not a little embarrassed me, 
*or the Coptic language offers no proper name of this form 
which has any suitable signification, and I«know of no Egyptian 
divinity of this name. At last, however I conceive that I may 
have discovered a solution of the difficulty here j yet I propose 
it as a mere conjecture. In the Thebaid district in Egypt, there 
is a city called Diospolis parva, the city of Jupiter , which in 
the Coptic dictionaries has the name of Ho or Hou: now in the 
manuscript numbered 69, which came from the Vatican library, 
and is now actually in the national library, there is mention 
made of an Egyptian district or name, called Ho, (Pthosch n 3 IIoJ 
the /ionic of Ho ; this is the same which is called nomas Dios - 

* I do not tind th&t Sdidas has any other word than "ftpo;, the name of a 
Cfaiiunariiyi at Alexandria; hut ’A^wy affords another instance where the 
Orieutal aspirate in L'hutn is omitted. 
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folites by the ancients and by Makrisi. The same name is also 
known to t Arabic authors, and to several modern travellers i 
lVAnville has inserted it in his map of Egypt, but he writes it in 
the English manner, Hon.' It seems then to me to be probable 
enough, that this was the proper name of some divinity 
worshipped in Upper Egypt, the same that is called Ow in our 
inscription, and that the above-mentioned city was called Ti 
bald nr Ifou , i. e. tlie city of I Ton or JIo, which, according to 
•«thc orthography ot our inscription would be written No, that is 
A7 b, N'u, viz. of O, nt being an article attaching to and im¬ 
plying the genitive case. The Greeks, therefore, who studied 
to conform all accounts to their own m\thologv, have in consc- 
tjuencc translated the above name by V. v;, or Jupiter, and that 
of the city by Diospolis. Those, thcrefme, who attach them¬ 
selves to etymological inquiries, may possibly discover the name 
as above in the llammon-No of the ptophets, which doubtless 
denoted some great city in Egypt, although, indeed, the hiter- 
preteia do not agree concerning what city was meant by the 
name. 'J'Jie Scptiiagint and the Coptic translation also actually 
render it by Diospolis in Ezekiel, xxx. 115. but it must be con¬ 
fessed, that the description of No Ammon in Nahum, iii. 8. does 
not well correspond to the Diospolis of the Thcbaid, (i. e. 
Upper Jigjtpt ) Accordingly, in this case, both the Septuagintj 
and Coptic version, which servilely* follows the Soptuagint, seem 
to have meant some very different city from Ezekiel. The 
mention of the Ammpn No by Jeremiah does at least render 
the matter doubtful j but .is to the etymology of the name, it 
seems to correspond very well to our appellation here Ho s for 
No Ammon would be written by the ancient Egyptians X’ITq 
A maun. The Jupiter Ammon , since we find that the prefix n’, 
the, has even in later times become adherent to tJie name, it 
being written and instead of tiho, in one of the Thebaic voca- 


1 In one of his maps of modern Egypt lie does, hut in ami.liet he. spells it 
llo u. Doiiui in his map wiitcs how also, hut laira* spells it Hou. “Outlie 
‘.->th we passed ucai a village railed Hou, which was formerly a considerable 
town, but the inhabitants had made themv j hes so terrilflc by their attacks on 
tlieli neighbours, that it bee.unc necessary to destiny ik A Governor had 
fornieily his seat at Hou." —I ayu^e dc Liidti in Lg-jyU, tom. J. i. 5. Hetie* 
appears the reason of its being now a village unis. * 
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bularics, in the national library. No. 44. I am very sensible 
that Herodotus, Plutarch, and other ancients, tell us, that 
Jupiter was called Amman by the Egyptians j but possibly this 
name might be only an epithet of this divinity, and that in 
process of time it mighticause the chief name tc be suppressed, 
which ought to have preceded it. In the same manner Venus 
was worshipped in one part of Asia, under the name of Mylitta, 
which was only an attribute of that deity expressed by that 
epithet; and in the Abraxas, (said to be inscriptions by the 
Gnostic Christians in Egypt) but as Beausobre contends , by 
profane Egyptians)) the name Sabaoth often occurs as the name 
itself of a divinity, although originally it had no such signi¬ 
fication, but teas only strictly contacted with the Drily, p. 34. 

In a future letter I will collect my remarks on this account by 
Akcrblad, tending to show, that he might have spared the last 
perio N, and that the name nho was not probably the proper 
namt of any particular Deity in Egypt, since not the least 
remains of any such name have been transmitted to us by the 
ancients; but that it may possibly have been the general name 
for God in ancient Egypt, so that No Ammon might mean the 
God Ammon; from which may have been formed the modern 
name of God in the present Coptic, which is Pi-rioa-tc , no 
other name of God being found in the Coptic Testament, or any 
where else; of which name file Pi is only the article Mr, and 
tc maybe the same; for the Coptic has this peculiarity, that the 
article is often subjoined instead of prefixed, and sometimes 
occurs both before and after the noun; yet a different one, Pi 
being the preceding article, and te the subsequent one, exactly 
as in the above name for God , which two articles being sub¬ 
tracted, the remainder is Nou or Noo. 


B. A . 


Nm*xich) Feb. 11, 18U. 
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Celtic Langiuigj.'s. 

I u e ingenious and satisfactory discussion on the Axum 
Inscript on, which jrour first Number contains, is evidently the 
production of no ordinary writer: where his arguments fail in 
* producing conviction, the doubt may therefore be attributed 
r.irl'cf to the reader’s than the authoi’s fault. An incidental 
topii u> however started towards the conclusion of that paper,* 
on whixh diiierence of opinion may arise. With the result of 
some inquiries ..nd reflexions to which it has given birth, I now 
troubl' )tni, Mr Editor, leaving it to you to decide whether they 
come within die scope of your Journal. 

The author tills us that «the ancient Germans called^every 
tiling forugii, trery thing that was not German, Gallish or 
Weldi; a in me that belonged at first to their neighbours in 
Gaul, but afterwards tramj'cned to their inveterate enemies, 
their neighbours in Italy.” To wlcat and how many regions and 
people, the ancient Germans gave the appellations Walschland 
and W’.il'Chcr, with all their subsequent variations and cor¬ 
ruptions ot Wallon, Wallis,Wallachei, Geldern, Gallien, Belgx*, 
&c. vain would be the attempt to explore. In its origin, the 
term Walschlaml was probably applied to those countries, the 
inhabitants of whiclf spoke that tongue whicli in the Teutonic 
was termed Wulsch; a* ibis day it is exclusively appropriated to 
Italy. Tn the irruption of Germans into that country, to which 
Mr. Horne Tooke alludes with so much confidence, 1 the Teu- 


* ’ Cl. ASS. Jocks. \ol. i. p, 5)5. 

1 n?. Vol. if. p. 110. We wojit the tcMimonv of U4» liistuiiaiaa to conclude 

that the roundels of the Roman State, and of the Latin tontmr, ramp not 
fiom Asia, but ft uni the Noith of Europe. Thonsh another Virgil and another 
Dionysius bad again, in verse and prose, hi ought another tineas from another 
Tioy, to settle modern Italy, after Uic destruction of the^Kuinan governments, 
vet in spite of such faUc history, or silence of ludoiy, we should he uhle fiom 
the modern language of tlic count! y, winch cannot poikihly cny fo conclude 
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tonic invader on his descent from the Alps must have found a 
people of Celtic parentage, speaking the same language, and 
governed by the same habits and institutions as their Neighbours 
beyond the mountains. History uniformly terms them Cisalpine 
Gauls. They possessed a considerable expanse of countrv, the 
rivers of which, to this day, bear names of Celtic derivation. 
Whatevci might have been the nature of the intercourse between 
them and the Germans, little distinction wo,uld be made by the 
latter, between Gauls Cisalpine or Transalpine, Cispadanc or 
Transpadane. From a mistake of the first discoverers of 
America, who thought themselves already arrived in that 
region which they were seeking, the erroneous appellation of 
« Indians ” was imposed, and yet continues to be bestowed on 
the Aborigines of the new Continent. On the present occasion 
the Germans had sufficient reason for applying to people of 
the sa. ic parentage, the same gencrical denomination. That 
“ modern Germans give the term fVahrfi to every thing not 
German,” for instance, to any thing known to be the product of 
Turkey, or Poland, or Russia, or Hungary, I beg leave to 
doubt. The term may, indeed, be applied without sufficient 
discrimination, in the sense of outlandish; this is merely on the 
supposition that the origin of the subject in question is unknown ; 
but because in fact most novelties are introduced from France or 
Italy into Germany, it is priuaa facie concluded to be a French 
or Italian product. The writer goes on to say, « that it would 
be a great error to suppose that the Italians and Gauls were once 
the same people, because they are designated in the same 
language, by the same appellation.” Certainly the inference 
would be hasty \ but perhaps the identity of name may rest on 
other foundations, to which the learned and acute writer did not 
advert; perhaps there was at that day so great a similarity of 
language between the two nations, or those portions of them 
with which the Germans were acquainted, as to justify the 
application to both of this common ..erm. 


with certainU, that our northern ancestors had again made another successful 
irruption into Italy, and again grafted their own language on the Latin, as 
before upon the Greek*, 
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That the Latini were Celts, still less that the Celts spoke 
Latin, I am far from affirming; but oil comparing the precious 
though incomplete remains of the Latin tongue which we 
possess, with the dialects of tly Celtic now spoken, 1 do mean 
to aflirm that numerous and striking instances of simiLuity may 
be traced; and that it must be inferred, that the nations which 
spoke those tongues were once in contact, and linked in close 
intercourse. In most cases it appears hazardous to ailirm, that 
of two contemporaneously spoken languages, the one is derived 
' from the other. Languages, volitanres per ora virum, peculiarly 
unwtitten languages, are in a perpetual st.ite of flux and vari¬ 
ation ; some words dropped, others adopted; new modes of 
compounding and inflecting their ancient words, with new idioms 
introduced by each sister dialect, must occasion their swerving 
daily, not only from each other, but from the mother tongue as 
it stood at the moment of their divarication. We may pro¬ 
nounce that one of these dialects has deflected more from the 
original, or supposed original, than the other; though ctfcn this 
is mere speculation in many instances, for want of an adequate 
knowledge of the pristine tongue from which each sprang; but 
in no case, I apprehend, can wc correctly assert, that the one 
dialect is derived from the other. As to Greek and Latin, for 
example, allied as they are, and throwing light on each other, 
we know not the state of the iqpthcr tongue when the nations 
became separate, nor even the place of residence of those who 
spoke it. Mow then can it be maintained, though propositions 
the direct converse«of each other have been maintained, that the 
one is derived from the other ? 

Yet we are told, and from authority which I sincerely think 
the highest, by him to whom etymology owes its second birth, 
by Mr. Home Tookc himself, 1 that the bulk and foundation of 
the Latin language is Greek; and expressly, thaf we know the 
beginning of what he terms the Roman language, 1 and can trace 
its formation step by step.. On the basis of Greek, he conceives 
that the language of our (that is, Teutonic) ancestors is grafted; 

* E*. nr. Vol. ii. p. 140 and o02. Whatever tht* Latin has not from the 
firrek, it has from the Goth, and this runs through tiiaubolo of the language. 

4 Ew. nr. Vol. il. |». 2t>9.' 


. • 
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« and to our northern language the etymologist must go for that 
part of the Latin, which the Greek will not furnish.” He speaks 
also of a meditated attempt, in conjunction with Mr. G. 
Wakefield, to undertake a divis'pn and separation of Latin into 
two parts , Greek and Teutonic; and at length he pronounces 
boldly that the Romans were a mixed colony of Greeks and 
Goths. 1 

This is surely incnuti. us language. Not a page in Ainsworth 
but what must have puzzled these gentlemen. Their dictionary* 
had they attempted it, would soon have got aground. With 
his bed of Procrustes, Greek it top and German at bottom', Mr. 
Horne Tooke would have found « heaps pf words,” (to adopt 
his own phraseology) to cut off. Hundreds, perhaps thousands, 
of Latin words, btar not any analogy to Greek, or to any 
Teutonic dialect now known. Some of these words’ inav be 

a 

traced i another tongue, rf which Mr. Horne Tooke speaks 
slightingly, but, by internal evidence, appears ignorant; that 
tongue is the Celtic. A list of such woids follows. To econo¬ 
mise your valuable pages, I have made it brief: there would 
have b-'en litrle difficulty in quadrupling the number. Some 
few o f these words may be traced also in Greek; others, but 
still fewrr, in Teutonic: I tiust not In any considerable pro¬ 
portion . “ either; and that the gr-at majority of those words 
belong exclusively to Celtic ajid Latin. Mr. Horne Tooke’", * 
list also cc.itains verbs common to other languiges, besides 
Tcutona; and Latin. This is difficult to avoid; but it often 
throws a shade of doubt in which tofigue the word is 
indigenous. i 


’ l>. nr. Vol. if. p. 11'\ The Romans were not a mixed colony of 
Greeks and Jens, but of Greeks and Goths, as the uAole of the Latin 
language most plainly evinces. 


1 Eir. nr. Vol. II. p. $99, 301. 
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Latin. 

Agnus, 

Annus , 1 

Alius, 

Axilla, • 

fletula. 

Bos, Bubulcus, 
Bruchiuni, 4 

-Calx, 

Cado^* 

Cano, 

Celo, 

Caco, 

Corpus, * 

Ca 1 us, (Amicus,) • 
Cr-'U, 

C.ipia, 

CrtJus, Catulus, 

C-:ra, 

Crinis, 

Columbn, 

Cor, Cordib, 

Dexter, 

Dolor, 

Equus, Caballus, • 
Erigo, * 

Tagus, 

Fames, 

Glaucus, 

Gladius, • 

Giguo, 


Celtic 

Oan, Uan. 

Avon, 

•File. 

Asguill. 

Bc-itlu. 

Boo, Buichilc. 

Brcch, Raich. 

Kalch. 

K.ulym, 

Rauy ni. 

Kelym. 

Kek, (Mcrda). 

Corp. 

Kura, K.md. 

Kri.ulh, (Clay). 

Gaver. 

Cu, Kuilleau. 

Keir. 

Roine. 

Kolin. 

Ivroidbc. 

• 

Deas. 

Duilgheas. 

Eagli, Caball. 
Eirghaini. 

Faighe, Taidbc. 

Feint, (Need, Want). 
Ghlaus. 

Kloidheas. 

Geinym. 


1 It is rentalkablo that where wo find tiro Latin tonus for tho same object, 
not irs'iukling each otlior, a* in Anini*, Fluvnis, Larn<-, Pains, Caper, Hirciis; 
CJlor, Cjcnus, Homo, Vir, &.e. one of those terms, and usually but one, appears 
in tho Critic. Is it not probable that iu tin* spoken tongue, the number of 

r 

Uiisc synonyms was more considerable than in the writtenr . • 
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Latin. 

Celtic . 

Gran do, 

Gran. 

Hedcra, 

Eidhear. 

Horde um. 

Orn. 

Insula, 

Insh. 

Labium, 

Libar. 

Lac, 

Laith. 

Latro, Latronis, 

Ladran. „ 

Latus, (broad) 

Leathan. 

Ltuvus, 

Kledh, Klith. 

Linum, 

Licen. 

Mare, 

Muirr. 

Mortuus, 

Maroo. 

Mel, Melleus, 

Mil, Millish, (Sweet). 

Mot'le,' 

Muinnal^ (the Neck). 

Mutus, (Balbus,) 

Balb. 

Nidus, 

Nead. 

Nco, 

Snivym. 

No, 

Sniavym. 

Nix, 

Sniaght. 

Nodus, 

Sniadhm. 

Pecco,* 

Peaky m. 


1 Cujus ctym. inccrt. say the dictionaries. The comparison of “ Hondo’’ 
with its Celtic root may, I trust, bear examination by Mr. Home Tookr's 
rules, in what cases etymology may lie deemed "probable ami useful. One 
strong proof of former etymological Doctors living considered this as a lost 
case, is that they have not even attempted to Hebraize iMonile; for on 
desperate occasions they usually resort to rircium-i.Mon. It is difficult to coin 
jecture, whetuer this word would have hern impiessed into the Gieek or the 
Gothic regimVnt. The assumed partition of Italian into Latin and Teutonic 
exclusively, would also meet with its obstacles, i’or instance; Artiglio 
(French, Ortcill which in modem language has such formidable derivatives. 
This muy be traced to a very innocent Celtic noun, signifying “ Pollex maniis 
vel pedis/' 

* Tliis verb Peakym, or Pcceyn, and the Celtic term for Gladius, may he 
deemed of recent introduction from the Latin; both, however, appear in 
every dialect of the Celtic: it is improbable that the same corruption* should, 
take plan.»« ai k 
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Latin . 

Celtic, 

Planus, 

Lan. 

Rapa, 

Raib. 

Radius, 

# Rioth. 

Rex, 

ok 

Righ. 

• V 

Remus, 

Rama. 

Ren, 

Airne. 

Res, • 

Rud. 

Rota, 

Roth. 

Ri‘g*V 

Rag. 

Ros, (JeoVo;) 

Druight. 

Salix, 

Saileog. 

Sccalc, 

Segal. 

Senex, . 

Shen. 

Siccus, 

* .a 

Sich. 

Securus, 

Sokair. 

Sinnlis, 

Savail, Savlach. 

Succus, 

Suth, Suv. 

1 acco. 

Tochdyni. 

Talpa, 

(Dali caucus.) 

Taurus,' 

Tauroo. 

TellllS, 

Thalloo. 

Terra, 

Yyr. 

Tipuia, 

TiopaiJ. 

Vcr, 

Earragh. 

Verus, 

Fir, Firrinagh. 

Vir, 

Ferr. 

Vtcia, (Vetch) 

Pishcan. 

Villa, 

Bailie. 

Vivus, 

Biau. * 

Ululo, 

The exact expression of grief 


by an Irish mourner. 

Unguis, Ungula, 

longa. 


1 This term m.iy be viewed us a kind of test, whether a language has 
received an infusion of Celtic. In every dialect of that tongue, without 
exception, and in many European tongues, ancient and modern, this a nimal 
receives a imuie modified from Taur. • * 
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Not one word is inserted in the above list, which may not be 
vjvii 1 d by either Lltuyd’s copious, correct, and valuable Com- 
p.u.. ive Vocabulary, or by bluwf’s Galic Dictionary} notone 
\. !ii. h 1 do not ve to be in d.iily use in the Highlands, or 
in Ireland. With the Welsh tongue I have ijo acquaintance, 
and ii.i-iefoiv It." not meddled. A numerous class is excluded, 
of whirl* th • i.L-ur.ty obvious, but the introduction of which 
i'u-> »hc l>lt\ may probably have been posterior to the universal 
cxton*..on of the Kon...n arms. 

* 

33y i hr. list L ai" well aware that nothing is established but 
tlv ev.stc.nce (■! the same term in two languages} that I have not 
a. ii'vLilj and .v. I to attemy . should ridiculously fail in the 
aln mpt, L> anise .d the jjourqt*■ >f the pourquoi ol each word; 
or erui to distribute by conjtccuie to each nation the terms of 
theii re.pvctr.e intention, finch etymology as merely refers to 
a sii-i lar void in another tongue, I agree with Mr. Horne 
Too!.,', is trilling ; but when he asserts that he can trace a giten 
! tnguago l«» two others, it is not trifling to present from another 
language <i list of words not bearing any analogy to the two 
l.al?r, but bearing a strong analogy to the first, as the foundation 
of a doubt, that Mr. Home Tooke has undertaken what he 
cannot peilonn. The attempt to Graeci/e and Toutoniei/c tlie 
whole Latin tongue was indeed very prudently abandoned; per¬ 
haps the attempt to Tcutomci/c the Greek tongue presents 
much greater probabilities of success; it is not till after some 
research that I think I am enabled to say that it does. The 
labors of two recent German lexicographers, Schneider and 
Rtemev, much facilitate the attempt; 4 and on some future 
occasion 1 may possibly trouble you with instances of Teutonic 
wovdi incc porated into Greek, but not emerging in Latin, with 
a few rental ks. Though I am led to conjecture that they will 
in numbet be found to exceed the Teutonic words engrafted on 
Latin only, yet Air. Horne Tooke’s theories will by no means 
be disturbed bv it. Thrace was, I" apprehend, inhabited by a 
Teutonic colony: the intercourse between Greece and Thrace 
taking place at a period subsequent to the colonization of Magtu- 
Grxcia, may have’led to the influx of new Teutonic terms and 
idioms. 

Mr. Ilurpe Tooke dwells with some complacence on the early 
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bn* - unrecorded irruption and triumphs of his glorious ar.resto* s; 
and die consequent imposition of their nouns .tint partic p* -.."i ,i.(> 
jll-starred’Italians. Tliese must indeed have been a heavy bui den! 
As the unfortunate scamau obArvcd to his C.ipi.iin, “ if vci 
ilog gie, flog nje; if you speech me, speech me j but fur God's 
sake don't flog me and speech me both.” It was, it seen. *, 
the fate of the peninsula to be both flogged and sptcelu-d. 
May 1, however, be permitted to advert to another mode of 
m introduction into the Latin of these same nouns and participles, 
not wholly unrecorded, or very improbable $ and that is the 
habit, in which the ancients unhappily so long peisistcd, of 
tolerating domestic slavery. Many thousand Thracian ami 
Teutonic slaves, male and female, must have been annually 
introduced into Greece and Italy. The influence on their 
masters'language must have been gradual, constant, and con¬ 
siderable ; more important, possibly, than th.it arising from 
such ephemeral and transitory occurrences as"the burning pf the 
temple of Apollo at Delphi, or the sacking of Rome. To these 
and nimiiar events, though recorded, Mr. Horne Tooke pays no 
attention; but these, Mr. Editor, were the exploits, not of his, 
but of our glorious Ancestors. 

1* f 

j our s. 

I'd,. li. # CULT A. 


To the liev. Mr. Ma Author of the Indian Antiquities, 

on I’ugati Trinities,. 


IETTl.ll I. 


Sir, 


1 , 


.n a recent perusal of that part of vour-Work 
on Indian Antiquities, in which you have biicily m < u-,sed the 
subject of the Eagan Trinities, I was surpiiscd to lot.I that you 
have nude no lnention of a curious fragment in ’:e IVeause of 
Julius I’irmicus Materials “ De Ernie iVoffluru.;. Ih ligi'iuum 
ad Constamium, et Coustantcni Augg." Ay :1 i s ]>■» hie that 
you may have never seen it, I shall take the lib erty ul submitting 
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St to your perusal, and of making tome observations upon it* 
The pasdage is this: « Persae, et Magi omnes, qui Persise regi- 
onis incplunt fines, ignem pracferunt, et omnibus elementis 
putant debere prxponi: hi ftaque Jovem in duas dividunt 
potestates, naturam ejus ad utriusque sexus trantferentcs, ct viri 
et fcominsc simulacra ignis substantiam deputantes, et mulierem 
quidem triformi vultu constituunt, monstrosis earn scrpentibus 
illigantes. Quod ideo faciunt,- ne ab auctore suo diabolo aliqua 
ratione dissentiant ; sed ut Dea sua serpentibus polluta, macu-, 
losis diaboli insignibus adornetur. Viram vero abac^orcm 
Dcum colentes, sacra- ejus ad ignis transferunt potcstatem. 
Sicut propheta ejus nobis tradidit, dicens: Mixrafiui fivrraxv 6 
xtmbjs ctuvS'ts irxrpos ayuvov. Hunc Mithram vocdnt. Sacra 
vero ejus in speluncis abditis tradunt, ut semper obscuro tene- 
brafum squalore demersi, gratiam splendidi ac sereni luminis 
non videant. O caeca numinis consecratio ! O ncfarite legis 
fugienda commenta! Deum esse credis, cujus de scelcribus 
confiteris. Vos itaque, qui dicitis in his templis rite sacrificari 
non magorum ritu Persico, cur haec Persarum sacra laudatis ? 
Scio, hoc Romano nomine dignum putatis, ac Persarum sacris. 
At Persarum legibus sequatur * * * ut armata clypco, lorica, 
gladio, ct hasta consecratur. ****** 

I must first observe that the punctuation in my edition, (which 
also contains the Apology fcf Felix, and is Lugd. Bat. ex 
Officina, Hackiana, 1672.) is erroneous, and shows that J. 
Ouzelius, the Editor, has misunderstood the sense of the 
passage. I confess that I was, at the first perusal, unable to 
construe the passage, but at length I discovered that a semicolon 
ought to have been placed after deputantes ; that et mulierem 
quidem—iUigantcs referred to focminae in that sentence; that 
quod ideo faymil—adornetur must be put into a parenthesis; 
that non must be supplied before nej and that* the subsequent 
words virum verb abactorem Detan colentes referred to viri above. 
1. Firmicus attributes to the Persians a belief in the androgynous 
nature of the Deity, [naturim ejus (Jovis) ad utriusque sexus 
transferentes.] That this singular doctrine was maintained by 
the ancient philosophers*of both India and Egypt, has, in my 
humble opinion, been satisfactorily proved in the Indian Anti¬ 
quities, an well from the records of history, as from the remains 
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of sculpture; that it constituted a part of the creed of Orpheus 
has been as satisfactorily proyed by two quotations from the 
Remarks of Proclus upon the Timaeus of Plato, and that it was 
not unknown to the Hebrews has also been proved; but I am 
not at^are that you have considered it as a branch of Persian 
theology: after Firmicus had acquainted us with their notion of 
the two-fold powers of Jupiter, (by which he means that their 
Deity was both male*and female) he adds, (et mulierem quidem 
■constituunt, that is,)_ “ when they chuse to give a visible 
representation of him, they sculpture him as a female.** 2 They 
represent him as a female with three heads, (et mulierem quidem 
triformi vultu constituunt.) 3. It was a figure adorned with 
serpents of a monstrous size, (monstrosis earn serpentibus illi- 
gantes.) 4. It was venerated under the symbol of fire, (Sacra 
ejus ad ignis transferunt potestatem.) 5. It was called Mithra 
(Hunc Mithram vocant.) 6. It was Worshipped in secret 
caverns, (Sacra verb ejus in speluncis abditis tradunt.) 7. The 
rites of Mithra were familiar to the Romans, but they wor¬ 
shipped him in a manner different from the Persian ceremonies a 
(Vos—qui dicitis in his templis ritd sacrificari non magorum ritu 
Persico , cur hsec Persarum sacra laudatis ? Scio, hoc Romano 
nomine dignum putatis, ac Persarum sacris.) £. Firmicus had 
seen a sculptured representation * of Mithra, (et mulierem 
quidem triformi vultu constituunt.) 9.* Firmicus had seen 
Mithra sculptured in two different ways: in one piece of 
sculpture he was represented as a female with three faces, and 
infolded with serpents; *and in another piece of sculpture he 
was represented as seizing a bull, (et viri, et feeminae simulacra 
ignis substantiam deputantes; et mulierem quidem triformi 

vultu constituunt, monstrosis earn serpentibus illigantes-j 

virum verb abactorem bourn colentes, sacTa ejus ad ignis transfe¬ 
runt potestatem.These, Sir, are the conclusions which I' 
make from this curious fragment. I know not whether Dr. 
Hyde (whose work I have never seen) has quoted it$ but I 
should suppose that he had not seen it, from your silence on the 
subject. Before I proceed to compare this fragment with some 
observations which you have made upon Mithrq, (which I muyt 
postpone to another opportunity) I shall submit to your con¬ 
sideration some remarks upon a passage in the 1st Volume of 
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Mr. Mitford’s History of Greece: (p. 109 . *vo. ed.) Thf» - 
learned historian, in an ingenious chapter on the religion of the 
early Greeks, says, “ There remains yet for notice a testimony 
not less remarkable, or less important, perhaps, than any of 
those, which have been preserved inadvertentlysby an his«orian y 
who did not intend us jthis, tho* we owe to hjm much valuable 
information. Herodotus, after giving an account of the origin 
cf the names of die principal Grecian divinities, proceeds to tell 
us, that bciilg 'it Dodona, he was there assured, apparently by 
the priests of the far-tamed temple of Jupiter, that, anciently, 
the Pelasguu ancestors of the Grecian people sacrificed and 
prayed to Gods, to whom they gave no name or distinguishing 

appellation; for he adds, that they never heard of any-: * 

It is lienee evident that the Pelasgians can have acknowledged 
bur one God j for where many Gods are believed, distinguishing 
appell .tio* s^wiil, and must be given ; but the unity of the Deity 
precludes the necessity of names; that purer religion, then, 
according to tins unsuspicious testimony of Herodotus, was 
brought into Greece by us first inhabitants.” Mr. Mitford 
miglK have advanced another step in his,assertions, and might 
have proved from this - passage that the Pelasgians not only 
believed in the unity of the Deity, but worshipped a trinity in 
unity. Herodotus himself' calls their Deity Gods, and the 
passage evidently implies, thsft the expression was used by the 
Priests of Dodona: now the Pelasgians worshipped the Cabiri ; 
die C.ibiri were originally three in number; therefore these 
Cabiri were the Peka-gian Trinity; and as they had, in ancient 
times, no names which would have implied a diversity of Gods, 
we iruy justly conclude that they worshipped a trinity in unity. 
That the Pelasgians worshipped die Cabiri may be proved from 
Herodptusfor he says, (B. 2. C. 51.}’ that ** the Samo- 


1 t The passage of Herodotus is in Book g. c. 52. *tou it w»w sngmgir w 
IliAwyii ©i tin ttnuj^ifUMt, mg tyv Ir Aiiwy tiia miwmc 1 i&0rt>ftnp 3* 
«v)* •Sr •fin urinvi n •vitrt nvrun* tv ixgxAtffttt tut. 

. a '‘Qtrrti it r« XJtfitifttv agyus ftiftimni, rk Zu/utyfiiug hrm9a*vrt> mf£«- 
Amfiimg itnfk nUsryfi, tvTts mif tiii t» Mytt‘ n» yi*{ JZetftoSfiftt»r 
Stttstt trfittftr llUsfy*l •vmi, n/rif ’AifMiun rvniKN iryintn, kmI 

*r Ttvriit SttfuffiitJtn rk Sgyut mgtt^mftpdftvn. 
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thracians learnt the Cabiric mysteries from the Pelasgians, who 
once inhabited that island, and' afterwards settled in Greece*, 
near Attica this fact is sufficient to establish the first point. 
That the Cabin were originally three in number, is asserted by 
Cicerg, De Naturi Deorum, 1 who carefully distinguishes 
them fpm the Dioscuri: it is asserted by die Scholiast, upon 
Apollonius Rhodius, (c. 1. v. 917.) who is quoted by Larcher, 
in his Translation of Herodotus, (on 1.2. c. 51.) * It is asserted 
by Scrvius 1 upon the A£neid, (1. 2. v. 296.) but he is speaking 
of the Penates: now Horsley and yourqelf, (vol. iv. p, 707.) 
have identified the Penates with the Cabirim: it is asserted by 
Tcrtullian, 4 (De Spectac. 8. quoted in Gesner’s Thesaurus.) 

1 L. 3. ct 23. “ Amwmjm etiam apud Oraios multis modis nominantur; 
priini trcs qui appcllantur Amice s, Athenis ex Jove, rege antiquissimo, et 
Proscrpinh nati, Tritopatrapus, Eubulcus, Dionysius: secnndi, Jove tertio nati 
ex Leda, Castor ct Pollux: tertii dicuntor a nonnulHs Alco, et Mefampus 
Emolus, Atrci filii, qui Pelope natus fuit.” . 

* “ Les Cabircs dtoient, aa rapport de Mnaseas (voyer Ie Sclioliaste 
d’Apoll. Khod. sor le vera 917. da premier livre) aa sombre de qaatrc j 
Axilrcs, ou Ceres, Axlokersa, on Proserpine, Axiokersos, ou Platon; le 
quatrirme qn’on a ajouU* est Caunilus, ou Mercure, comma le dit Diony- 
sodorus.” 

1 “ Eos esse Jovem, sethera medium; Junoncm, imum aera cum terra: 
summum acthcris cacumen, Minertam; quits Demarati filiuts Samothracm rdi- 
gimibus mystici mbutus, uno tempts, et sub eodem teeto coiyurucit : his addidit 
ct Mercurium, sermoiram Dgum.” Tliis passage is quoted in Gesner's The¬ 
saurus, under Peuates; it also completely identifies the Cabin, and the 
Penates, from the best authority, the testimony of a man, who was himself 
initiated in the Samothraciau rites. 

4 “ Ante lias /res met trims diis parent, magnit, potentibus, vSlentibus /” 

At the celebration of the ’Ammmms, as we learn from Potter, (vol. i. p. 394.) 

“ the sacrifices offered were named fwiqai, because thoso deities were 
or strangers, and consisted of three offerings, which were called 
rgifwtf.” Scholars generally understand by Castor and Pollux; 

but the Cabiri wefe also called as we arc expressly told by Cicero 

in the passage which I have quoted above; and It is evident, from the cir¬ 
cumstance of the three offerings, that the festival of the refers to the 

real Dioscuri, or the Cabiri. Pansanias (in Phocicis, c. xxxiv) says:— 

Vol. III.* No. V. 
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These facts are sufficient to prove my second assertion Tor 
enter into a full discussion of this subject of the Cabiri, would 
require a volume: I shall, at present, content myself with 
making one more remark, which is, that the Gods called rpiro- 
iretreptg, or rpnwaTpsjf, are no other than the Cabirim. Potter, 
(vol. 2. p. 325.) informs us, that « those, who Jesired to have 
children, were usually very liberal to these Gods, who were 
thought to preside over generation.” I. sh|ll subjoin Potter's 
account of these Gods, and I wish you to observe that they are 
three in numbert —“ Who these were, or what was the origi- * 
nation of their name, it is not easy to determine: Orphefis, as 
cited by Phanodcmus in Suidas, makes their proper names to 


Sytvn % iutJ tiAibw m *ApQtmif urtutran KxXtvptinir Txiitm. aSring 3* 
Si St um e' ircuitt, tv tucr* rmr « irrn uXX* ot put unu 

AiinMvjtv;, « 2i Ksugzncr, «* 11 *exiet vi txirrxrtou npu&rrig, 
KABEirorS Xlytvn. 


Since I wrote these observations, I have net with the following remarkable 
passsuge in Pausaniaa (1. 7. c. xxii.) V Tjwi* 3s [Tritia was. a city of 
Achaia, as Pansanias tells us in this chapter,] an ptlt xxXtvptuctr 
puytrrm ©* Sy, ttyxXfutr* 31 rtyirt mXtv ©EOT mmtnptux nvroif iofrbv 
elytvrt xxra era, av3» rt aXXeixy $ tuti rS Am wra i^Sru ,l EXXtins: 
that is, “ at Tritia tlicre is a Temple erected to the Dii Magui, [or CahiriJ 
their images are a representation of a God made-of clay.” The author of the 
Latin version has misunderstood the words; he turns them thus; simulacra 
fictilia sunt. We need not be surprised tliat Plnisaifias sliould be puzzled how 
to express tlie feet that, though it was, the temple of the three Cabiri, yet 
there was only one image in it. Is not this the doctrine of ir Trinity in Unity ? 
Ubw, Sir, if you turn to the 43d chapter of Tacitus’s invaluable Treatise on 
Ancient Germany, you will find the subsequent passage: “ Apud Naharralos 
antiqnsft religionis lucus ostenditur: pnesidet Sacmlos muliebri ornatu, sed 
Deos, interpretations Romans, Castdrqm Pollucemqu# luetnorant: ea vis 
n'umtai; notnen Aid#: nulla sinffelacra, nullum peregrinai snperstitionis vesti¬ 
gium ; ut fratres taracn, ut juvanes venerantur.” I shall submit to your 
reflection some remarks "upon this passage in my next letter: I have 
quoted it at present to justify my translation of the passage in Pansahias.: 
Pausanias intimates tftat fee people of Tritia worshipped a 'Trinity in Unity , 
and Tacitus says, that the Nab&rvali worship u Duality in Unity, aa fa evi¬ 
dent from Jps words. 
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he Amaclides] 'Profecles , and -Protocldon, and -will have theta to 
preside over the winds: Demo makes them to be the winds 

themselVes-*-: another anther, in the same biographer, tells 

us their names were Co/tus, Bmcti'aa, and Gygest and that they 
werg the sons pi heaven and of earth: Philocrus likewise makes 
earth their mother but instead of heaven, substitutes the sun , or 
Apollo, for their father, whence he seems to account, as well 
for their being accounted the superintendents of generation, as 
for the name of -rjRrwarepfs \ for being immediately descended 
from two immortal Gods, themselves, saith he, were thought 
rglroi Tecripts, the third fathers , and therefore might well be 
esteemed the common parents of mankind,' and from that opinion 
derive those honors, which the Athenians paid them as the 
authors and presidents of human generation.” Again, in vol. 1« 
p. 467.*“ The TQiroKSLTopeia. was a solemnity, in which it was 
usual to pray for children to the dtal vsvedXioi, or the Gods of 
Generation, who were sometimes, called TgrrovctTtptc” The 
names of the Cabiri, as Cicero says,' are Ti'ito-patretis, 
Eubuleus, and Dionysius: this fact seems to give to us a little 
insight>i|ttO the origin of the word Tptrwrarege;, or TpiTorrargcts/ 
Philocrus, "as we have seen, makes them the Sons of Apollo and , 
if the Earth ; this fact will help us to devetope the truth: the 
two last hypostases emanated from the Creator j thus in the 
Egyptian Trinity of Osiris, of Isis, and of Horus, Isis is not 
only the consort, but the daughter of Osiris; and Horus was 
the fruit of their embrace, (as you observe in vol. iv. p. 682.) 
thus in the Scandinavian Trinity of Odin, of Frea, and of Thor, 
Frea is net only the wife, but die daughter of Odin; and Thor 
was the fruit of their embrace, as Maillet observes in his 
Northern Antiquities, (vol. 2, p. 22.): thus in the Roman 
Trinity of Jupiter, of Juno, and of Minerva, Juqp is the sister 
and the wife of Jupiter, and Minerva is the daughter of Jupiter: 
now it is a singular fact, that in die Pelasgic Trinity of the - 
Cabirim, two of them are laid to have been the sons of Vulcan 
or the Sun, as we read in Potter, (vol. 1. p. 438.) Hence then 
you see the mistake of Philocrus: there were not three 


# # 

1 I will just remark here, tint the word in Cicero should be 7W<o-patreu», 


apt Thtfe-patmis. 


• • 
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emanations from the Sun, as he supposes, but only Itvb : 1 tlieir 
name of Tptrfarerepi;, which alludes to the doctrine of the 
Trinity, puzzled Philocrus, who knew nothing of this doctrine, 
and he coined the story, winch I l h&ve related above, to account 
for this appellation: the Cabiri were, as we know from Cirero, 
called Tritopatraeus, Dionysius, and Eubuleus. Now, Sir, 
Dionysius is Osiris, and Eubuleus and Tritopatreus are the two 
hypostases, which emanated from him: the some of the third 
hypostasis is generally compounded of some word, which 
signifies the th 'rd: hence Minerva derived her name of 
Tritohis, or Tritonia Virgo: * hence Minerva is called by 
Hesiod, (referred to in Lempriere*s Classical Dictionary,) 
Tritogenia: hence came the Tritid, of which Pausanias speaks 
in 1. 7. c. 29 . hence came the Tritopatreus of Cicero: hence 
came the Thridi of the Scandinavians. We readrin die Edda 
these remarkable words: “ He afterwards beheld three thrones 
raised one above another; and on each throne sat a man: upon 
his [Gangler was in the palace of Odin] asking which of these 
was their king, his guide answered: < he who sits upon the 
lowest throne is the king, and his name is /for, or Me Lofty 
One s the second is Jaenhar, that is. Equal to the Lofty One , 
but he, who sits upon the highest throne, is called Thridi, or 
the Third! ” I shall close this voluminoxis subject here for 
the present. * 

I am, Reverend Sir, 

With every sentiment of respect, 

EDMUND H$NHY BARKER, 
Trinity College, Cambridge, Dec. 4, 1810 . 


1 Cicero, in tgc passage cited above, has fallen into a similar error on die 
aw subject; for he says, evidently meaning the .Cabiri, “primi tres, qni 
appcllantur'Anaces, Atheuis ex.Joto, rege antiquissimo, et ProterpmA naii; r 
Proserpine herself was one of'the three Cabiri, as we are eipiesaly told by 
the Scholiast of Apollonius Bhodius, in the passage quoted above. 

* Hie reasons, which mythologists give for die origin of this name, are very 
unsatisfactory: Gcsnei*says under Tritonia : “ Minerva, qudd temporibus 
Ogygii regis ad lacunfTritonis virginali primhm habitu apparuerit * ubi ait 
Herodotus virgines annis singulis se purgare lampadibus et lignis in ventr*. 
tioociu Palladia: Diodorus senbit dictam Tritomaui a Crete fillo 7 ritone.’* 
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REMARKS ON A PASSAGE OF TACITUS . 


To the Editor of the Classical Journal. 

Sir, 

1 $ your third number, I find a learned corres¬ 
pondent of yours has taken considerable pains to mark out 
the, precise meaning of the words w pueritia , adolescentia , 
jinentus, senectus, &c.” He has quoted passages from Tacitus 
and Cicero for this purpose, and, though I think it is very possi¬ 
ble to marie out the exact year, at which these terms were 
applied, yet if the following passage from Floras can be of any 
use to him, I shall be happy in having pointed it out. 

In his very outset of the epitome, Lucius Floras thus proposes 
to consider the history of the Romans. 

“ Si quis ergo populum Romanum quasi hominem consi- 
dcrct, tptamque ejus aetatem percenseat, utcoeperit, utqueadole- 
verit, tit quasi ad quemdam juventse florem perrenerit, ut postea 
velut consenuerit 5 quatuor gradus processusque ejus inve- 
nict. Prima aetas sub regibus fuit prope ducentos quinquaginta 
per annos, quibus circiim ipsam matrem sttam finitimis luctatus 
est. Hsec erit ejus lnfanlia. Sequens a Bruto Collatinoque 
consulibus, in Appium Claudium, Quintum Fulvium, consules 
ducentos quinquaginta annos patet, quibus Italiam subegit. 
Hoc fuit tempus viris^aAnisque incitatissimum: idea quis Ado- 
lesccntiam dixerit. Dehinc ad Cxsarem Augustum duccnti 
anni, quibus totpm orbem pacavit. Hie jam ipsa Juvcnla 
imperii, et quasi qumdam robusta maturitas. A Cxsarc Augusto 
in seculum nostrum baud multo minis anni diftenti: quibus 
inertia Csesarum quasi consmuit atque decoxil .* nisi quod sub 
Trajano principe movet Jiacertos, ct, prater spem omnium, 
senectus imperii , quasi reddita juventute revirescit.— L. A . 
Floras , Epit. Pr omnium , Lib. 1 . He accordingly divides his 
history into four books. • 

I am, yours, a &c. 


Dec. 1810. u 


N. Y. 



Aid touto oQtihst ^ yw*i i£ovrice fysiv sir} Trjj xeQstkyg ltd roif 

iyyeXovs. , .* 


To the Editor of the Classical Journal. 

‘ SlR, " 

I am at a loss to perceive the justice of your 
, Correspondent’s charge of grammatical inaccuracy concerning 
this passage, on which I gave my opinion j and although his 
ideas concerning myself, and the former persons who wrote on 
the subject, be aSokea^owrtv cdv ovroi yt weg) rav fieneopav, xstl 
tfiXuagoutri <fi\ao-o4>ovrrsg, I cannot but be surprised to find, that 
instead Of disproving our hypotheses, he calls for an emendation 
of the text, in spite of the concurrent testimony of the various 
versions. To imagine that every apparent difficulty required an 
alteration, were a dangerous doctrine; for all sects might then 
claim some new reading, however violent, to support their 
different tenets, and instead of discussing what might h£ve been 
the latent signification of an obscure passage, every commentator 
might require some alteration of the original. 

However,'I am well aware„that some have preferred S^Xoug, 
others ctvSgag, ayekougj unaytXoiiwg, dyikctlavg, & c. and some 
even diafiokovs : and although I am fully sensible of the inge¬ 
nuity of the present conjecture, I cannot but think it inad¬ 
missible; for were such a system once adopted, instead of 
explaining, it would eventually corrupt, the* Scriptures. But I 
am charged as bong guilty of violence and grammatical inaccu¬ 
racy, because 1 have made it a simile:—surely *Plkog could not 
imagine that K I thought that one verse alone to be a simile; for 
•all that I conjectured, was, that some contrast was intended by 
the preceding verses, and that the whole was summed up In that 
verse; for as Gbd is the head of Christ, so is ihan that of the 
woman: if therefore it be then, said that woman'should have 
power on her head on account of the angels, where is the 
violence of my hypothesis ? At all events it must be acknow¬ 
ledged that the different translations should be regarded as autho¬ 
rity, in showing the- sense in which their Sfreral translators 
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received it, and in proving that it was dyyeX ou$- in their days; 
and I have already shown that I am supported by the Syriac 
and Arabic, it now therefore remains for me to consult the 
Ethiopic: * 

frttAM: CM: -pfofc*: flfa*: 

which precisely agrees with the Arabic, excepting that the 
verb is “ should be veiled.” Now it is not impossible , and 
surely neither violent nor improbable, that by <* angels” the 
Apostle meant more than we commonly allow to the word; for 
no one can doubt that by ayyiha; he wished to express the 
Hebrew ; and tfij&D expresses the agents of God’s power* 
as is cvfdent from Psalm 100 . v. 90. and hence signifies 

employment, work, tee, Moreover, ^ 3 ^ in Arabic, has power 
amongst its various significations'; and file Ethiopic root 
signifies legavit, misit nvntium, See. sJngelus, 

Briucqps, Print as, Prases, and with ^ prefixed, it is used as 
power^lth also worthy of notice, that at the 27th verse of the 
16th chapter of die Acts of the Apostles, arid .at the 28th. 

: is used for Diana: jind with what propriety could 
this name have been given to her, if it did not refer to power, 
u e. to her as President of Ephesus ? Now, if it refer to power, 
is there therefore no similarity between it and e£ou<na ? and does 
it not in a great degaee account why the, Apostle used that word ? 
Hence the force of wfal not be strained; for Plato uses it in 
the sense of ergo, propter; “ S/dj/ngy,” and the Ethiopic ft^yp; 
also signifies propter , and if we simplify it by taking away ft, 
and refer to the 1st chap. 82d verse of St. John, we shall find 
this same preposition U6ed to express " the Spirit of God 
descending like a dove.” 

* / • 

If, Mr. Editor, you judge these observations in favor of my 
hypothesis to be worthy a place in your Journal, you will much 
•blige me by their insertion. a 

You^s,'&c. 

W, 


University College , Oxford, 



NOTES on Part of the POEMo/FESTUS AVIENUS; 
who extracted the Substance of it, as he himsilf admits, 
from a Punic Voyage to Cadiz , to the Rivbr Loire,'to the 
Scylley, or Scilly, Islands, to Cornwall, to Irelandand 
to Albion; a Voyage performed by Tlimilco, the celebrated 
Carthaginian Admiral. 


no. i. 

The Poem is attempted to be explained by referring the reader 
to my large map, drawn for my use by a gentleman and a friend* 
Sir R. iv. Porter, and by parallel passages and notes* drawn 
from the other classics* and from the moderns, and by a few 
taken from the easterns* Ebn Haucal* and others; and from 
travellers during the dark ages; and by a general reference to 
the local knowledge and personal inspection of Mariana* 'the 
historian of Spain. 

The occasion of Ilimiko’s voyage is so similar to the elegant 
and ingenious account* in Maurice’s Indian Researches* of 
Hercules's voyage to Britain^ that* to adopt the language of 
Horace, Mutato nomine de te historia narratur. We may even 
dare to assert of our Himilco* that he realised by his perse¬ 
verance all the exploits, all the discoveries,® all the nautic labors* 
with which fable, and conjecture, and a few passages in the 
Classics, (all which will be subsequently arranged*) have 
conspired to adorn the name of the great Hercules.—The 
mantle of the fictitious Elijah descended on a real Elisha* and 
on a mortal personage jand though the titles of hero and of 
demigod have never been added to his name, yet the improve¬ 
ment of early geography, and the accuracy of his local descrip¬ 
tions, which even our modern and enlightened age will admire* 
have diffused a more illustrious glory around the adventurous 
Himilco* the Lord* Anson of the European Ternate and Tidore* 
and the Captain*Cooke of another Northern Ocean* and of 
another Archipelago of new found islands. 
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The Rev. Mr. Maurice, in an elegance of style, and with a, 
vigor of imagination, unequalled by any English historian, if 
Gibbon be excepted, has fully described, in seventy-five pages 
of the sixth volume of his Indian Researches, from p. 251. to 
326. £he traifiC'Of Phoenicia both with Great Britain and with 
Ireland, the exploits of Hercules, and the cities which he 
founded in Cornwall; and the more- authentic exploits, and the 
more numerous British ports visited by Himilco, the Carthagi¬ 
nian. The brevity of this article permits me only to add a 
recapitulation of the subjects of his seventy-five pages: the 
reader, who is gifted with any spirit of curiosity, will eagerly 
turn to the original historian of so singular an age of heroes and 
of demigods; the idler reader will be fully satisfied with my 
plain and prosaic epitome of it. « The lands of Cornwall were 
called BSL-erium, from Belus. Hercules founded Tyre 2,300 
years prior to Herodotus; and King Cyrus (adds Hales, in 
his excellent chronology, which he founded on astronomy) was 
born 599 years before Christ. Melec-Cartha brought tin, a 
purely Hebrew term TD, from Barat-anac, or Britain, though 
the Greeks , in the age of the same Herodotus, or in the 450th 
year before Christ, had never sailed thither. The Cimbri in 
Pliny, called in our times Gomerians, from their founder 
mentioned in Genesis, sailed to the isles of the Gentiles, or of 
the Tuitions; the astronomy and»early trade of Tyre; they sail 
through the Streights of Abyla, now of Gebel-tarec; they 
build Carteia, then Gades, and its temple; or Tartessus on the 
Boctis; the reigns dF Pygmalion and Teucer; the tin of Homer, 
and its manufacture; the isles of Sylleh mean the isles consc* 
crated to the Sun, formerly of larger magnitude; the Phoenician 
exports and imports in their trade with Britain; a Pharo, or 
light-house, was built near Corunna in Spain, at tire Celtic 
headland; Himilco was sent by Carthage to visit all Western 
Europe. - * 

The Rev. Mr. Maurice m this narrative has collected into one 
history the traditions concerning Melec-eartus, or cartha, (the 
Hebrew and Punic name of Hercules, and synonymous with 
77/e King of the City) and Avienus, in tire numerous verses * 

— - ■ - - -- ——* " ‘ " 1 ■ « — 

1 Avienus, verses 81, to ado, 324 to 928, 335, 35ti, 301, 305, 355 
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' which I quote in the note, alludes and points to his altar, 
to his rites,* and yet more fully to his wars with the Spanish 
artd Moorish princes, the three Geryons, the sons of a Moorish 
monarch, who bore the same appellation. Without one com¬ 
ment or addition, I promise to the classical reader to lay 6efore 
him in a few lines, only the narratives concemihg Hercules , 
contained in the classics. They will confirm Maurice, and 
explain, I would modestly hope, Avienus. ■ 

Sallust, in the Jugurthine war, elegantly describes the coloni¬ 
zation of the Northern and of the Western Africa frqm the 
Persian, or rather the Assyrian, empire. He names the cities, 
harbours, and forts, which they built. Eusebius assigns as the 
date of their erection, sixty-three years' before the departure of 
Israel from Egypt, or three ages before the Trojan war, which 
ended 1183 years before Christ, and 430 before the building of 
Rome, in the opinion of the best modern ChronologeT, Hales, in 
his late work; and in the opinion of Sir William Jones, 
Romulus and Confucius, the great legislators of the greatest 
empires in the Western and the Eastern world, were certainly 
coeval! At so early a date Persia and Assyria had ipcopled 
Morocco, and Shen-si in China! Arabia had already colonized 
the Upper and Lower Egypt and Maritime Persia, as Pliny 
asserts in a passage, which will soon be quoted, and had poured 
its myriads of emigrants into the strong'city of Tyre, into the 
land of the Philistines, and of Chittim, or Citium, into the 
ancient ships of Tarskish, in the island of Crete, into the 
ancient city of- Stdon, and into the isles of the Gentiles , adds 
Moses, or the isles qf the nation# (of Pelasgi and of Ionians, in 
the Grecian Archipelago). These Funic or Philistine .rovers 
migrated a second time', and passed into Western Africa. Utica 
and Capsa were built by their Hercules, according to the testi¬ 
mony of Aristotle de Mirab. and Orosius. Ceuta, the royal 
residence of Antseus, and Atlas , and Tingis, the harbour of his 
widowed Queen Tinga, were previously built*, see Pliny and 
Plutarch in the Life of Sertorius. Sallust alludes to the frequent 
wars between these four infant states. Tired, probably, with 
these incessant waTS, Geryon, the father, led a colony into Spain, 
across the Straights: Osyris, an Egyptian, landed and wasted 
his new coast. His three sons, the Geryons, were yet more 
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unfortunate. According to several of the Claarics,' Hercule* 
conquered them, built Calpe Carteia, died at Cadufy and was 
there deified. F. Avienus says at v. 82-4. 

# Sed qul profundum semet insinuat salum 
OceAio ab usque, ut gurges hie nostri mans 
- Longd explicetur, est Atlardicus siiyis. 

« The Atlantic gfllph extends its waves, where the deep sslt 
> sea insinuates itself from the Western Ocean, to give a scope to 
our Mediterranean to expand." 

The above passage, though rather verbose and tautological in 
its style and manner, minutely agrees with die real geography 
of the Straights, of which a learned friend has Sent me his 
survey, and obviously coincides with any large or small marine 
chart, and with Mercators large map of die provincta Boetica, 
the modern Andalusia, the Vtndalusta *of ^Bbti Haukal , and the 
Wends of the Sclavonians. It agrees minutely with Ac follow¬ 
ing passage from Strabo, in the third book,' at the 139th page, 
in the edition published at Paris, A. D. 1*720. 

“ BetWtfirh the foreshore, through which the riven Anas, (or 
the modem Guadiana) and the Boetis, (or the modern Guadal¬ 
quivir) flow, and the western verge of Mauritania, the irruption 
of the vast Atlantic forms the Straight of the Herculean pillars, 
at which point the exterior ocean unites with the interior, that 
is, the Mediterranean." 

As Avienus is capricious, and rather irregular in his mode of 
delineating this coast, passing alternately from Ireland to Gades, 
and from the river Loire in France, to the rivers in Spain, I 
must intreat the reader to excuse my apparent transposition of 
the separate parts in the poem; for I am obliged, in order to 
correct his irregularity, to collect into one focus in my notes 
the passages wluch are scattered and dispersed in the poem, but 
which belong to the sam^ vicinity, and which, by a natural 
juxta-position, would have reflected light on each other’s 
situation. Hence I apprize the reader, that Avienus, from verse 


1 Sanchoniatho in Enaefriiw, Silius Italics#, Mela, lib. 9. c. 6. others in 
James's Hist, ef Gibraltar; sod in Lcmpriere’aClas. Diet, and fiwlmU 
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ifie 350th to verse die 374th, is ^entirely employed, (if we except 
sm imperfggt description of the rites of Hercules near Cadiz) in 
' detailing, from the varying and imperfect geographers of Greece, 
their fanciful estimates of the width of the Straights. The 
modems have excelled the ancients in no point of science so 
immensely, as in die superior accuracy of our minutes, and even 
seconds of degrees of latitude, compared with the vague con¬ 
jectures, and the poetical exaggerations, of the classics. 

Hie Gaddir urb6 est, dicta Tartessus prills. 

« Here rises the city of Cadiz, formerly Tartessus^ or to 
adopt the scriptural orthography, Tarshish.” 

The same description is repeated by Avienus in verses 267, 
268, 269 , and 270, 271, 272* Strabo adds in the third book, 
and at the 148th page, “ The ancients seem to have denomi¬ 
nated the Bcetis Tartessus, and Gadcs, with its contiguous 
islands, Erytheia. As the Boetis falls into the sea In two channels, 
they assert that formerly the city of Tartessus was placed in the 
interval between these channels, bearing the name of the river.” 
Pliny, in the 4th book, and at the 36th section, confirms to us 
the situation pf Erythia. “ The second island, on which the town 
of Gadcs stood in a former age, is three miles in length, and it 
is denominated by two of the geographeis Erythia} by two 
others, the isle of Venus, bus by the natives, the island of Juno. 
Our nation terms the larger of the two, Tartessus; the Cartha¬ 
ginians give it the appellation of Gadir, a word equivalent in 
their eastern idiom to The Hedge. It was denominated'Erythia, 
because their progenitors, the Tyrians, are reported to hen e etui- 
grated, from the shores of the Erythrean , or Fast Indian sea.” 
It is frequently a hazardous attempt to affix the modern name 
to an island^ described by the classics; but many annotators have 
agreed to identify with Erythcia the Isla"de Lebn. The passage 
in Pliny above is confirmed too by Strabo, in tho 3d book, and 
at the 168th page. 11 At the piHars of Hercules two small 
islands are seen, one of which is called the temple of Juno* 
In Avienus the verses 309 to 319, describe the same island of 
Erythia, and its donsecrated places, in the very terms of Pliny. 

The geographical situation of the Tartessian tribe, of their 
fields, thpy river, and their lull, are equally discovered in his 
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verses 224, 254,284, and 308. It 1 is, indeed, $' circumstance, 
very favorable to the ascertaining and fixing the tdtsejs of these 
ancient tribes, that the old city of Tarteesus forms in this poem 
a center, around which the others are drawn at their propor- 
tionatevdistances* The reader, after a brief description of the 
scenery of the Straits, must now be prepared to see in the 
Classics their first and crude ideas of the Scilly islands, and their 
boats, of the Irish and the Frozen or Polar Ocean. 

Hull. R. PATRICK. 


EASTERN MODE OF EXPRESSING SENTIMENT 

BY ACTION. 

The young men saw me and hid themselves, and the aged 
arose and stood up the princes refrained t&lking, and laid tfteir 
hands on their month.” Job, c. «ix. v; 10. « When I hold my 
tongue, they shall bide my leisure, and when I speak, they shall 
give good ear unto me: if I talk much, they shall lay their 
hands upon their mouth” Wisdom of Solomon', c. visa. v. 12, 
« And they said unto him, Hold thy peace, lay thine hand upon 
thy mouth.” Judges, c. xviii. v. 19. « The nations shall see 

and be confounded at all their might j they shall lay their hand 
upon their mouth , their ears shall be deaf.” Micah, c* vii. ▼. 16. 
When the Easterns wish to be silent, it should seem that they 
place their hand upon their mouth, to express their intentions 
by action , and their sentiments by attitude. I have noticed 
some other instances of this kind in the course of my reading; 
Mr. Harmer, (vol. iv. p. 170.) says, from Maillet,—« In 
one of the subterranean vaults in Egypt, jvhere the 
Mummies lie buried, they found the coflin, and embalmed body 
of a woman, before which was placed a figure of wood, repre¬ 
senting a youth on his knees,* laying a finger on his mouth t and 
holding in his other hand a sort of* chafing-dish, which was 
placed on his head, and in which, without doubt, had been 
some perfumes.” ,Mr. Collins, in his account of a curious 
ceremony of striking out a tooth, which is practised upon the 
native boys of New South Wales, says,— t( The left,hand seas 
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to be placedwer the mouth, which was to be kept shut; he was 
On no account to speak* (Vol. x. p. 570.) The God Harpo- 
crates, as is well known, is represented with a finger upon his 
mouth, by which the ancients intended to intimate the cautious 
silence which should be observed about the mysteries qf their 
religion. Captain Turner, in his account of the embassy to 
Tibet, says, when he is speaking of the Rajah of Bootan, (p. 63.) 
« In endeavouring to convey to me an adequate idea of die 
strength of his regard and friendship for the Governor, lie ^ 
used various modes of expression, which he concluded with the 
action of advancing his arms, and bending the forefingers of 
each hand, linking them one in the other, and pulling them at 
right angles, with a strong exertion, as if to give force to his 
■ sentiments” 


Jan . 15 , 18II. 



II. 


* 


AN ESSAY 

On the Respect paid to Old Age by the Egyptians, the Persians, 
the Spartans, the Greeks, and the Romans. 


wo. i. 


EGYPTIANS. 
y . 

Respect to age formed so prominent a feature in the manners 
of the Egyptians, who are celebrated bodi in sacred and in 
profane history for their wisdom, that Herodotus, (b. 2. c. 80. J 
in his brief abstract of Egyptian customs, has particularly 
mentioned it.' The great Father of History v informs us, that 
« the young men of that country yielded in his time the road to 
age, and rose from their seats before the hoary head.” Nym- 
pbodorus, the historian, .in a passage which is quoted in a 
Scholiast upon the Colonean CEdipus, (on v. 328.J observes, 
that ,f the Egyptians have many customs which are similar, and 
many customs which are dissimilar, to- the customs of the 
Grecians, and observes that they, like the Grecians, yielded in 
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his time the road to age.” The eloqueitt Satary, in his tasteful 
Letters on Egypt, (L xill.) acquaints us with tfe&remarkable 
fact, that this custom still continues in Egypt: « Each family 
forms a small estate, of which the father is the sovereign: the 
membgrs who compose it are attached to him by ties of blood ; 
they acknowledge his power, and submit to it: the differences 
which arise among them are brought before his tribunal} he 
pronounces, and his, decrees terminate die dispute, and restore 
tranquility: the most aged of the old men holds the sceptre in 
his hands , and he is able to direct it from thp result of a long 
experience; but he is guided in eveiy thing which respects the 
interior administration, by the law of ancient custom:—the 
children, educated in the apartments of the women, do not 
enter the hall, particularly when there are strangers: when the 
young pedplc appear they observe a profound silence: grown to 
manhood, they may mix in the conversation* but, when the 
i'/teik (jc/iirh signifies old man, a title assumed by the eldest of 
the family) speaks, they hold their tongue, and listen attentively: 
every one rises re ken he appears: the■ precedence is given to him 
in all public places, and he is every where treated with con¬ 
sideration and respect: this custom subsisted in Egypt in the 
time of Herodotus, and the Egyptians, in their state of igno- 
rauce^have preserved the simplicity of ancient maimers.” This 
pleasing writer says, in the 15th latter, when he is speaking of 
their educationTheir education is often limited to the art 
of reading and writing •, but they enjoy a robust state of health, 
while the fear of th«? Divinity, respect for old age, filial piety, 
the love of hospitality, virtues which every object p/esents to him 
in the bosom of his own family, remain deeply graven on his 
heart” The sacred penman, in the curious account, which he 
has presented to us of the entertainment given by Joseph to his 
brethren in Egypt, says, « They sat before him, tliejirst-boi n 
according to his birthright, and the youngest according to his 
youth”—(Exodus, c. XL1I1. v . 33. j It is no wonder tfiat 
Joseph, whose long residence in Egypt had familiarised him to 
the moral notions of the Egyptians, should be so scrupulously 
exact in that respect; and it is no bonder that* Moses, who was 
learned in all die wisdom of Egypt, should •thus particularly 
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mention this chtuntstance, which may seem to the superficial 
observer of ^Setle. importance. 

PERSIANS, 

Respect to age was rigorously observed among the Persians: 
Xenophon-informs us, in die 8th book of his Cyropaedia, that 
the elder Cyrus gave to his sons, in the beautiful speech, which 
he addressed to them a few moments before, his death, the most 
solemn admonitions upon this point: let us listen to the royal 
sage himself:—« ^myself "was taught in my youth, by the insti¬ 
tutions of the country, in which I and you were bbm, to sliow to 
persons older than myself, not only to my brothers, but also 
to my compatriots, the proper respect, by yielding to them the 
road, by resigning to them my seat, and by allowing to them 
the priority of speech; and I have taught you, my Sons, from 
your t wderest years, to expect similar honors from the young, 
and to pay similar honors to the old: Receive then, with 
implicit deference,' my advice, supported as it is by the usage 
of our ancestors^ by the customs of our age, and by the laws of 
our country.** Respect to age was, it seems, in the opinion of 
the royal philosopher, so important a branch of morality, that 
he could not employ to a better purpose the short interval 
between life and death than in inculcating the constant obser¬ 
vance of it upon his sons. Xenophon has also informed us, in 
his Narrative 1 of the Expedition which was undertaken against 
the King of Persia, that “ the younger Cyrus was always more 
disposed to comply with the commands of *the Elders, oven than 
persons of rank inferior to himself.” 

SPARTANS. 

Cicero, in Ns beautiful Essay on Old Age, (c. xnil.) has 
recorded an - anecdote, which proves the gre^t respect paid to 
age by the Spartans“ A certain Athenian, of advanced years, 
went igSd the theatre at Athens at* a time when it was greatly 
crowded* but not one of Ns fellow-citizens had the decency to 
make room for him *, however, when he approached to that part 
of die theatre, which was appropriated to the Lacedaemonian 


1 Anabasis, U l. c, ix. p. 3. 
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place among tj^m: repeated bunts of agplaus^nmediyte^ 
ensued from the whole assembly $ upon which W ef the 
spectators remarked, «that the Atbriiians underwood politeness 
better than they practised 4* Plutarch, iu Ids laconic 
Apophthegms* relates the same story, with'seme variation t ha 
says that * *h* Athsftians impudently called-to the'old man, as 
if they had intended to give to him a place, and whfeif he cache, 
made him the victim of thSir indecorous mirth.** *Hc also 
informs us, that it was one of the Spartans* who made the 
remark, in which particular Valerius Maximus* (1 Hr. e. v. 
de VerecundidJ who tells the same story, agrees with him* 
Plutarch also informs us, that the same thing cote occurred at 
the celebration of the Olympic games *—*< An old man, who 
was anxious to see the games, happened to* appear when every 
scat was engaged: be had pro cee de d through the wide*range, 
which included the spectators drops every pthe? past ef Greece^ 
without being offered s seat but when he appoMhed Che 
Lacedaemonians, not only all* the boys, -bbt many of the meet 
rose from their seats, and admitted him apttfljg theme all dm 
Greeks ikunediateiy raised a loud about 1 of tfptfMfem* while 
the good Old man shook his hoary looks, and exclaimed, with 
tears in his eyesHow weU all rite Greeks know their duty, 
and yet the Spartans alone practise it,”* 

Aulus Gellius, in the 14th chapter of the 3d book of lur 
Attic Nights, says« Wo are informed by the writers of 


1 Toup, in fan Emendation* of hidi^ (vol. n. p. jT$, e»L 1790.) ays* 
“ Hinc *\plu andu* locus FtatactU Ip ^prgo, et iu Eecon. Aj optli. p. 73*. 
quern nemo intu-pretam, quod adam, bfaita.it: ^ 3, *« <h*'v Uxtv*tf*s 
it £*r»x*i{ifnj far) dtrtr, bntvtd wfinci tf» 

♦m* irrm vxtfnMrrih*) *gt#|t»rijgp, tJOtf fa Inter prtJtahttir: ; AtiW #flt$ 
* ut uhbtu mltnia in dne wa a h ae MtfWb efafal a, * Ah*H t ’ (tnquk) nt mtU/fna*} 

njtdeatwgmmquMM ,asai .’VjateoityfatoaoIfotiviwquMut 
X*t*rui ut autem conaMMc«dafauss mrurmimi qaod qm temSrannnt 
lqbentcr •Burgupt’’ Inngboute, (vofa *• p, 148.) tfaus tractates ttaxpawerta 
“ Anotlier wring mu people carried into tjie country j£Jittu& *eM, 1 JUay 
I never ait fa say place, where I cannot me before fop aged.’" Ur. 
Uraaqfaem, in hu reotut edition ef lanpanm PtutarA, baa neglected t* 
alter the passage, 

Vob. in* Vo* v. 


K 




Roman antlcpbfes, that die junior part of die edhipanyiised't# 
conduct to their hbmes after a feast} a custom 

derived, as they relate, “Win fhehiacedamoHianSj itntong whom 
citizens were, by the tabs of LfycurgnSftSkvays treated on every 
occasion with higher respect * as 'they" adbaacted in years.” 
Diogenes the Laertian informs us, that “ one °of the ptecepta 
which Chilo of Lacedaemon, who isreckonedhy thathiographer, 
in the preface to his valuable work, among die seven sages of 
Greece, bequeathed to posterity; was M to" reverence age.’’— 
(l. 1. segm. 68 *J . 3 

Lysahder used $equdiitly to 'remark, J as Ctetro says in his 
Essay on Old Age, (c. jtrin*) that ^ Lacedaenfoif was, of' all 
the citiei^hiclihe jMewy thq most eligible place fbr the resi- 
dense ,of an old mab,i andthat there was qd place in, the world 
where age, is treats^ withjso; much civility and •respect.’* 
Plutarch, in hit. Laconic Ayophthggmj?, lays, that' “ when a. 
Stranger observed . th*, reject, which young men paid to their 
seniors at Spartv he was heard.tweay ^that-Spafrta was. the only 
place inthe Mid wberb a man would wish to beold.”: Justin, 
the historian, (in die ^’chapter of the gd-bbok,) also says, that 
a old agexoujd not have a ^more agreeable place bflteSidence 
than at Sparta.’* Herodotui, in a passage which! shall quote 
in a subsequent page^ bears the same honoVable ^stimdny to the 
Spartan character. ,Xenpph$n,Jn Jii's h$eraora&&a,/7. S.t. r. 
p. If. ) puts..these wot#fc,i*hfhe mpuib of tlie ypunger Pericles: 
« WheW will AthenarivaiSpotta in, pay mg respect to age ? 'Her 


young mCtt begin-by despising char- parents, and heucu arises 
the contempt which they feel* fifr-the agedr and hoary head.” 
flutarch. in 'R,’ , TtWi«e'4ir*i!!e «an«tt<Pof'*eIacWteina. 
n*aip» **y%,thsfc 9\ $*? not oa, 7 to 

•how the greatest #vere%^,^ »nd to pay a 

prof«|*»&rieftffeege to She? Jp. trcpt *11 persons 

o£ advsilMa^iwan.wkht^ m pectito jfce fhm their 

seatsbefetfoild Mi, .to ^bhkdhe^M^o^thefn^ni^ea observe 

.1 Vi..,’ ,**. W 'j.if J 1 'i. .ft. A J«£V\ UL-Hi. .. .. T* _ .Jt _ - 

the i 


iWtbrit? pbeM^;^ -Hince the authority of 
^1 notconiined solely to theif oUta chikhen, 
‘and tl4ir amfc famtlvr (Vs wd J Seilrf the 







butrecd^.aMf-nA* ;PPf< 

oM« &*m frwkfi 5y| 

“w sf ,Sp»na, ,t}»#>«, &miiipeAif|!n>fW!$! 


•MwctffP^.:., .... ...*, s ->~>*T.■■:■* 

. - | -■<;»-* > r ; y 7 ;.,-« ,■•; ",-.; ttaur>*.y . 

■''* • *''i '' *, y,ti t i.t*vfvh wj.,. 

- Tty pwac' 

FiummI O ration of Peridot, c„*:tXTlJw *1 ^ *i *|k ft xfitb 




grievous to ftliold'. 1 s! *r*^jT^ 
mennfer 




nature ofr* pU hhfait l fr ‘ yft’t jM M fc y't Wd W| t l u d. f UMri Mi Hft ftfafietffttoxt 
mmm to'flurer ■ Mffiaiedad i tet Uu ptu A^ iefc )ifr r WHr^yyfir rtftTft"" 

lean. W«ap|><i*^ar*W 



poqtortof +**m*ti 

iatetvagatofk^WMl tore .jfo'VMUindfc^trepUet£ nowletutlmaginou 
AloMriatfes, Uvfa* tffputu,near a norote oMm*», '^o^duutor perdoa the 
levities of youth, a»<£ expects front ofrttn yding^llan bimUf that rigid 
■virtue w£icfc)t fiaf feeatf tbe fct&rof would feeaftft ewt 

.•» t«' 1 A . ■ vj.. 1 , ' 
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jurMsitty ori &e *Metpeet ' J 

The respect , which the Spartans paid to age resulted from the 
laws of Lycttgftis. 1 Birth and possessions , gave rank and 
authority in ether states* and youth, and profligacy could 
triumph over age and merit ; l^ut eminence and power were 
conferred at Lacedaemdn solely npori men of advanced years* 
and of acknowledged worth. That strict obedience, which was 
required of the young ; that watchful eye which was kept over 
them by the aged;.not by a few persons appointed for the 
purpose* but by all the elder persons of the stare; that invariable 
restriction of aft legal authority to the "aged* naturally and. 
necessarily producedmit modflsty 'ui youth* and that reverence 
for age, which distinguished and characterised the Spartan 
nationl « Men of’ the same age,* (ays Xenophon* in his 
panegyric on thejSparhui govemment* ** m 'Other states'generally 
associate together, and respect and modesty are banished from 
.the presence of equals,; but .in Sparta the laws of Lycurgus 
fequire cWt the young and the old should constantly associate : 
hence, while’the restraint'of legal power is viewed by the great 
fit bther Kates in the light of a degradation,- the most dignified 
persbnageS in Sparta' place* their pride in the example of 
humility,' which tlieir Conduct presehts to public view* in paying 
respect to the ihagisriates, and in yielding obedience to the 
laws.* 

Lycurgus* when lie constituted the Spartan senate* which 
consisted of, twenty-eight persons* beside the two kings* who 
were the presidents, stiled the members of it Gerontes** front 


tmnj a Mar look up# ^wsighboaf whenever heawt-bfa^bofiire ha veatnred 
lap exportable wtyh opeptyf Look* wfypfat pit, Xvr^it Si, and pew 

)Vps *pih looks W$a$d ha mortf hppje«a*nt than an open samohstnnee, a» 
P^lct&'seeim to haw snjiposW* XipfW ftvgottea to obfetteahore, that the 
first tet*rpfft|tion of Frotham, which l^ftrs the passage torthe.djscipKne^of 
youth, any Mro^ted fipifl’ thecontext, fioin tin words'*** wtAac. which 

, * Ft * *"*R i \ *, J * % * 


be WKfoftarf.ia touted,«»I ftwe 4oaa 

it, in the JdpP version of Valla* " , 

. - * Dw JSKm Oellius, 1.1. Mir. Jplh, 1.3. c. 9. Mitford, v. 1. p. 330„ , 

. * ^Cbagne annlc daps une assemble nationale, dixmagistrats Itaie&tllus 
d k plurality des voix; on let nonuuoit Cosmoi, ct ibretnplbsoient leimtnet 



*' potato Old Jge sdwUnti* 

their age, and enacted that the p@opte, to committed 

the future election of Senators, stohld confine their choice to 

4 < • < _■* ^ ** x rf> in W*. '• ■* ^ 


rs, of |f 


liis Treatise 1 on Old Age, (c. ri/.j t hat the 
continued to be selected in his ripfe frofti persons r cJt advanced 

* . ' v ' • .s'" l ,r* « 4 •' ti 

age. Mitford (fVQi- /. p. says, that no f Spjutanwas 

allowed, before the age of thirty, tc( me^die with public affairs) 
and even after that age it was not, reputable fop a man to addict 



in his Laconic 7 Apoph&egtwf, «thought that it yfrould he an 
effectual mode of encouraging matrimony, to 4eprir$, as he did 

W # - a m m M . w ^ ijy ' g B ^ ^ ^ 



Plutarch, “ nobody expressed any dpdmsnre at^he conduct of 
a young man to DercyllitUs, an eminent .Copu^nder; he.hpp* 
pened to appear one day in Vc^mgsUy, wfena y<*uqg man not 
only re%>*4 to rise arid yfe$ U» ,ae*t to jd^vbyj n&fc.tU* 
severe observation, at |he time s»-U Tou haye no'chy®# to yield 4 
seat to me, when I am old.’” 


< * ■ ■' » ' 


On ***' 


fonctiona [Ariatot. PoliL L 3. Lei Ephoris but \k atfme paiaauce qto* lea 
MagMrata Cretoia aoanh Cbtmah aeufcement lei 'pretAien Stint an nombra 
de cinq, et lea Cotmoidi « ajj q^fe* 1 es Eptyue* ft flparte: H» prttkJoieatd 
la guerre, et rtgldcat la* afidfp lea ptas Sarportanter (Ariatote PelH. I. f.) 
Ha Mount to droit do e ko fdr de* tieiUordt pear oometittm out vietitards, «a 
aomSra do ringt-htit, oow^ m o imt it Stott de'Crete. [Heayhiua: ** A Iici. 
d^notfe, ft Carting, Crtfe, fe Crififb dearidlbtfdaMtappeh^ <7m*ta* 
on le nommoit Sinai, ptfoce qa’il (foit eopapoU dfc ftft S^ditear *:] on lea ffunlt 
fwmi ctn qui avoieat exepaf fe'qtijuglde Coqatii (Stcab. : tivi, l typ* LtUrU 
w la Qrcce par Jtf. Savary, p. ^46-7. 
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C, -Je7 rolwv, u *A. 'A yaJJrV fa' foaxtfi Xvrebf, liM(*)4 
. x l r K, f V*|d Jtywf' acfirtus fWi^cojw* ton* bvx^hrxv. p. 44. 




w T/W Z**fflfapp 9 4. 4: r$f tvppfc, t«S wu^ii, rfjj fls/of etitpyt- 
(r*«f■^titeadum occajianitfua, et fortune beuignitate: diyina 
liberalitas* amjdectenda d&t«” Woliius.. , f? Idem (participium 
sc. vetbr uwap^a) neotram plutale—pro Deot ipsn^ vel Fortund, 
vel aliotquovis . porntur, quo autore, taJh;* aujt .tails sit rerum 
noetnrum status} <Denu Otynth, fi. cum dixisset Decs, at 
fortunam popiilo Atheoiensi faverc,‘ eum, ne »hi jiesit, cdhor- 
tatur, p.)i x/slpcOf thou 8$;co/x«v itf.pl ij/xag om3to2)jt:5v UTrap^oVrcoy, 
n+deterius noUsyqmm Bii ip$h £ qvibus eqjtabemus pr/esidia t 
conxulere videamur, aut simpliqiuSjdetfcriua qulm praesens rerum 
status.. Qxig.ti.” t yjger, (p. £68, Hermann’s edition.) The 
Scholiasts say here: art paj .wpoS^Tcu ytvuifjus&a. two U7rstg- 

XfartttM xtil fc&ogtytnwv Tatf tk- t&v'&kov x. r.A. Again, puf 



m , \'t j?"i• -j t ^ 1 j n iii 1 ^ i ■« ^ 

tldeainur taidjo^ et^ignaviows qttanq itt bpms jMuatis utamur/' 
This , expression, v*v janesps. nttmng 'more than 

< present situation, condifcmh, state^ or, * present circumstances, 


xxi JSK T&N TQApJ&pNTfiN f^orniv^ 

ycfixinp wi rrpttnr/iv ayg^iv fSl tlAPOftTr rrfxtoiri&f x^edat 



Critical il %c. ' >k |$l 

' i 

mfafwtertotr*, xad cwt^r^wv EK *T{IN JO{jni&!&N fxvtpbt 
tesAAirrov Ton uirrli* $» tyoffoyttd rtSfWSous nyu ’wif 

aravrof. It hat exactly the qpme signification jn the three 
following passage* df Thucydides)«’ u#|i$h>{ have taken from 
Viger. (p. 365.) L vL ty*Tf, WHO r/2iv JT/WPAOiVTAJV, 
: rp 4 x^-x#M**f »" 4 pmTvd^cdrwr L w$t., tpwji ■* Hi’*'l jtytlfv to 
arfirmfMi dfoptfv, IIX EK TIM* fBAPXONmN, iiaftvfi «, 
x«i 1. Via. op* ft, Its m 771 AT TUAPKONTflN, 

iSoxu xgijiHiu jw) .IvSiWwtii V^et 1 tightly undented by r£y 
dra^dimov, in ; theAe three passages, prwttnH return statu. 
Thus Sk t$v ivwrcov is'S rte& ifc 'the tame t Viger (p~60Q.) 


says, “ lx, quinto, redditurnro ejlam (k r&r Mrrwv est pro 
facultatibus, sive opibus ?* upon'which words we hare the 


subsequent note* “-Sivc, tit re&.ejcjjipfbriatj at rerum fert eondi -. 
tio: ut EK TAN ENONfflN ^pjf<^uu k»y«p, aped Dem. 
Confer Epict. Enchir* c. 4dr. oyxov xaQ*iryriu t tl.jM? olov ri, ^ 
Axoar •! &1 m> EK TUN ENONTAfr jusjurandum, si lien 
potest, recusasi non, ptout poterfs”« I.ednstrue 'die l»t 


passage thds: “ If it is possible, avoid oaths altogether? but, if 


you cannot avoid them, you Must regulate-ycr conduct by the‘ 
circumstances, b* which' you are-plaeqdt in t ejv hitrm, tint is. 


«u rot kxKKurrot vp&mw, implied from the. precedent verb: thus - 


Aristotle,-Eth. 1. 1. c; X, says, EK TUN TIlAPXONTftN kt) 

ri xdAAirra xpATTttv. 


C. y. vavru olf xpottpo* mtyaftyopqusyo;, jusya; th 

p. 48. 

Suidas has well explained xot pxx/JotWfla* from Hafpocratio: 
xagax gout? . j-— ivr) row e£etxxr£‘ ^.rrijxtflti 55 rsuyopa dad r43 rouf 
■lorarras n, »j /wryowvraf, x^sviiy, rd fUryo, xeY evtxx row 

vtoovexTuv. Den), uses it in iripl '«t4> c. p(. rd pjv 

wayaxpowreefai, t« $5 xAireiy 2 and in C. xtu tt pbf to 7f ah^pt & 

7 -, $uX£rrHV I/tu xod tjj^siv biXi«», jbu) v«f«sfa®rs^iV 

ftijS* i£snr«m)ow. See also AEschines xxrd o. 70. Thus 

Dem. says in the 2d. Philippic iftpncnjKora f lfsi| m) xaget* 
xvtpovorjuvov. (p. 143. Allen’s ed.) Again, a in p. 147. <1 ydy 
xayaxyouirflfrs r W vp.us> oulcv dv ?v ry xoXst xpSLy/iM. Agrih, 
(p. 61. y tfaxMf xal xupamgovo'mjitvft rams rm n rctif uttJm* 

ReUke has giv$n mapy ins tances id hb IndexGntcUklis, Dem, 



IBS CtitimhBemarkt 

p. 567 Dem. says die same of Philip) in his 

■ Oration on- the Letter o£* Philip, (p. 194. Allen’s ed.) oT; 
VQorepw yvtjqh, Qweatlfm iul jnag, XM^pLay&ta mryycAAojxsvo; 
sfapyetytruv, irjam&reivr* • 

' ' t ( 

C. 8\ iTM roiavret «$ jxh (fat*!;, x*l Xf* v09 Avrep^fi, sal 

np$pa ys fyhjthv hr) ralf itariov, A T^JT Tw ;^pav» & 4®pa- 
T 0 U, xal Trijff) atfird x*T*/SjS»* ewnrsf ydg rix*a;, ojpa*, xal tXoiou, 
sal r«w aAAaiv r»y Toiotfraw, rd xarwfay ^v|orm ehai Ss7, 
ewra> as) w »p*£«wv nfe *p%af xal rdf wrolerw; aAijfcif xal 
foxadag, than xpMrijxsi. p. 69—4. . 

Lucchesinius (see Allen’s edition of Deign; p, 223.) says 
here: « Wolfiusvertit—< Et spcm fortasse de sc magnam 
prrebent : ged tandem patefktnt, et vitro collabuntUr ego 
verd—Pel s* altquando $ spe mdximc foreat , tempore quidem 
male parti deprehenditur , suoque ipsa pondeTe d°fluit : non 
enim Inc dividitur sententia, sed una eat: ad verbum: “ Et 
si accidat fjelicitatem) jtorere in sita. spe , sat vt speratur .• 
tempore in Jwrto deprehenditur : metaphorice pro male parta 
Mounteuey says (p. 291.) “ Valdi) arridet Wolfii conjec- 
tura, qui pro iripl aura, trap’ aura legendum ccnset, per se ipsa, 
i. 6. ipsa sese destruunt, su3. sponte dilabuntur, decidunt instar 
Jlosculorrm , u?/ aruerunt, vel vento agitantur : hie plane 

loci sensus est, atquc ita eum interpretatur Nic. Carrus, et 
Tourellus.” Reiske says, « Ipsa k semet ipsis, per semet ipsa 
dcstruuntur, et super semet corruunt; Simile duetum d nive 
contabescente Stocke says* ** Ultro delabnntier plerique 
vertunt: rectius fortasse— Eodemque rccidmt : unde exstructa 
June scilicet: translata est metapfrora (teste Schol.) d< veteri 
aliquo poriete , qui diutumitafe temporis per editor.* That this 
metaphor alftides neither to drooping JUnsers, $s Wolfe, Carr, 
Toj*rell, and Mounteuey suppose j nor to melting snows, as 
Reiske supposes $ but to a rotten building* as the Scholiast, and 
Stocke, suppose, is proved by the subsequent comparison, which 
is only an expansion of tirir idea* - - . 

I re^here withTouprapaurA for repl *urd,or irxgf a&rie C( ,Hesy<* 
chid% rofctvtet' xmpa%px(JM : St. Ignatius Epist. w Trtllianos—- 
4$fyni obs-rdf xeuuLg ymm-Kf<uep*bt itotvanj^epov, 

tJ Ms yfpryra/ ng, tr*ffa/h& drsftq'crxeJ—-ffolffll i, hiac JOtrigen- 



oh ‘Pmosthenes. * *£$S 

dut Dem, Olynth. 1/' Lege* wtpwrrfr*&*fol$lg(fa dilabtm- 
, tur: Chariton. Aphrodis. S. JhtAy^agfeog ykf • enupng - toS 
Xatgeou, ^x=*^o<3x «$% 4 irr(p: vide et Suidam v. 

if wnroyti/ow ” Emendationes Suidae, voL iy. p, 176, ed. 1790. 
Suicfas thus explains if t/royinotf—** nrupctvrA f anripKnthrwg 
thus the Greeka say TspatriMt Ifov'rijj, upon “the same principle. 

There is, in this passage, a curiour um of «olpm : Mrttk? yfy 
thtiasi *^«», x.r.A. it* is ’SO used hl'p, 65.-'dXX*, oipai, x«0jj* 
w8«v soKuet;: is p. 99. ieAX’, tlfixt, ptttyoP rwp rOiouTMf 
Vr^9/ti ■ Aoyw^ af rap* ixwpvwi jSevAiyr#r»ilT 'p* 57. a&l rif 
av, tlfutty xgwfrj} xav ptxgdy ifotyw, irdvft ’w^eXfT* in' p> 69. , 
hi X4i t vtht^fte¥ immisrei tout Off ts xarepfioito in p. 35. ftroi 
(ttev -yag, ofytai, /stfMf ft rij,' Wtoa; c-cwwrooToAjj x. r. A. See Plut. 
s wrg» ff«#f *» faaxgivtit rw xihaxa raw <$!\otr C. 8. Viger has 
noticed this construction, and interprets ofywei, by '< utjgue, 
nimir&m, plane, prafectc.” See Hermann's Viger, p. 270. 

C. fh efeAijAufloViov fyuSv dffai; rijf' xoXswgf xa) qvtoiv hr) rots 

r. pxypdmev. p. 55. 

Dem. often expresses the same idea in different ways: thus he 
6ays, in p. 15. anceuriv av ro7g irqay(uun reraquyfiimf imotavregz 
in p. 66. wapaov ■$* avaai, xa) fiijSeva xaipbv, eopetv nretpu- 

Xelwoui: in p. 166. nrg&rfitluv 9i nripiruv, ijn; raur’ fysi t xa) 
wag'’T at toj; nrpa.yp.avw : in p, ISO. nrgovxaOtfaiTtu xa2 nrpe&s&piufsi 
to i; it payfjMin. 

• ■ r ! 

C. r • o \ks ph yag $ Maxitimxi) livapig xal apxy, h p.h nrptfv$f r 
xijf filpet erri rig ou vptxpoi, ohv vflnjgfe e o$’ &piv eir) Tipadhv 
nrgbg *OAuv^fo«J’• IraKtv a3, nr Zler/Saiav 'OkuvQlorg i<pavt\ rt 
TOvro avvxpQortgQV wvl $s flrrraAoij vocoutrt xa) vrxcta&vri, 
xa) Ttragayp^votg, M rtjv Tupopvixqv oix/av l^o^ire. Kd £ro< 
rif «v otpat wpoo-^y xav /xixpav Swwtfuv, wa«r' »$eX*7* avrq ^xaf 
aurijv xal voXAeoy xuxwv h Ti pnrr^. p. 56—7. 


• • r 

* Keiekc supplies here *Xf«v;itT^u«, which may be confiVtneil by a passage 
in *ifl m$. ft. iV. vXmlanjf**, » ^A. 'A. /*ty» S*nft;* OflSjrtrj»! thns Dem. sayS, 
iaPhilippictit^ (p. 124. vol. i. Stehke*sOAt. Onset): wpio »*•" y«f 

*fu* ■ *' 
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' v Ceitt&d Bmarfa . y . ’ 

✓ 

f pipit,, considered.no.a npere afcessiofi of feree* 
as a mire a&xilianj: thw. igp.' 61. xapwpeiifffat i* offisvbs 
theti j^pu; thuti in, p. 105* fe xpatrSr/xrjs- pdpti 

ytyitipfa —which Ivelaod thus translates: « you stand in the 
mean rank of servants and assistants.” . . a , * 

"Clirot rif «*, dfuut jrpoxbf. «*» pnxpdp 3ufcpujs x&vtf dip tin, 
•• Videlicet cukunque ^art«...vel fxj^ias.. vires addideris, earn 
summopert juveris^rid eniru est^j^yxjpr', eofafal, Gallise,. vgus 
rnvfiHres dti tout /* $ee Hermans!* Viger. {vtftQ. Xhe mean¬ 
ing is, “ the addition even c£ s triding forqegix«s some wight 
to the scale*” The punctuation of this .passage, both in Moutv 
teney, and in ReUk.e, is erroneous: place a qomma after pegn, 
and include in a parenthesis all from olov wnfg&.iq xeurr efoexfi : 
Reiske puts a full stop after hut x*$’ *wjv refers 

to oAuiff pk 7 #jir-{» jt«i* ochfx^ff ftipu : the 35 after a£rij belongs 
to tlie ii=j- before irpo<r5nxi)$; o\»f is used in the same sense here 
as in 50. and 108. and it may be translated by in short. 
Dern. says, “ that if the kingdom of Macedonia be considered 
in the light of aii auxiliary, it appears something respectable, 
but if it be taken as a separate and independent state, with a 
reference only to itself, it will not! be found, on a careful 
examination, to 'be a forgu&ble power.” And the orator 
proceeds to prove his-assertion : that .all from olov um to 
x&vr »^iX«7, is^o 'be included in a parenthesis, will , appear from 
the oration of Dtm. upon the fetter of Philip, (p. 196. Ed. 
Alien): ifrcosiydv y«£ rj Metxsiwxq Suvetpiff, is^fuv wpocrftjaijff jutpci, 
pomjv tyji Ttv* xdt XW**** 45 k« 6* eunjv ordev ijf «<rn, xal 

xgbg Tf)Xix«urov Syxov xpctypdxmy nJxxTa^^yijTQj. 


C. r. evr Jjrt roi; ipycig, ofrr be) rdig cwrtov 2 Host tifums 
hstrplfitiv, tut’ off-’ dv xaflrwriv, • oDreoff firaff Suvowrai, t«5t* 
Zgovrsg bt&l&fer, xfttXfifjtew* Twv ifAxaqlxv b rjf bid tqv 

xcktjtAv. p. 59. - 

s , . 

« Wolfius ita haec vertit: « Neque etiam qfuae sic quapsita 
teneqt* suo arbitrate collocare possunt j* pfcsainte t otlx r^ovrog - 
idesq^lonat ac # o v Stiv&fwvot'; ut in SchoHaste' est t sUpra dixit - 
our i&pvo'i : illud ovrwff SScholiakte addituiti ptttat.” Mounteoey, 


p. 295. Reiske well explains xoplZttv^—" Hoc loco est 
yuarerf, (vmparare labon sue* ut frumenta, dtuj * oleum, et 



cndetaMtPSnt&tiof Bembtihene*. 15$: 

similia: negate cvp& ez vendt’adyqtt*, quomttypfoiB&tnt 
modo, [this is the meaning ofoutbog Swag Sovewrm : Wolfit 
rejects the s&roi?, but itihas gtwg fbfjae here* and shows, the 
diibcul^y of procuring whatthey profcUred,} ^hi peperiuent. 
Thus Dem. in the Oration on Hie* 'Chersonese, fp. 159* Ed* 
Allen,) say«-*—ii yd g — '— p^ts rag «niT5fMjraf4M«f&» Scwreft, p-fa** 
o<r* a* AiSroj i£e*rt>’ x. t. A* ■ * JPWwtever.-plunder he 

may have^Acquired fW'ribijflltttf by Ids' ^expeditions/ Xuoehe- 
siriiu^says here WeHfas itx —‘ Neqrte e/itm qua* we quasita 
to up tit * 1 uj %rH r iib‘dfu votibctt -poteu&t, ctmfti*«pfaptei‘ bettuin 
Rlo'nfo'nins'euipori'u* nee- paribriffc^frtiu* pnrdam idamis beUo 
prtilit. :ia r thtts mtygfims, jfretk* pom/nt mhlieercf Stqmdem 
6t.ifo<r r .ui 1 hoc toco nWt verti-debet component, sed vendue, 
ut ap’id •'Derti. non semfel iWdtvtfa* td /*: nec alias 
sf.<isu^ «.•*/ 'gnuretj cur'fenim res 'sw» Macedbnes non- potu~ 
issent mnponcre, clausis* ttundinw ? Quid-istae adtes com- 
por^ndas ? M 

Km ter, in his doctrine of the Middle verb, (p. 4.) has well 
expH iiad the meaning of Sitfitcfca i> «-P*riter hddartiai dicitur, . 
qui rt'i r &vas ordinat,' et specialiter^qu^ testameittum (de bonis 
S'ii i) f:,cit: item tftii suaVendit (quo sensu'ev respondet Anglo- 
r ' ■ ,'v), Ut spud Xen. 1. tii, Anab. et HeUetr. 1. iv. Hem. 
Oi/nth. 2. et alibi.' 1 ' Thus, 1 too, 'joup, in his Emendations of 
tfuuLs, (voL tr. p. 325—6.): « Laertius in Menippo: mot St 
tv t lt['kiet oox «v to 8 ' elwn, dXXd Atovouidu xai Stwrigw 

KdXc ^uvltoV of to*) 1 iredZew svnut l < avyyp&Qorrtg, - i$ISo<ra* aurcS tog 
*3 Ivvapiv’jp 8uttsff4eti i ubi irteptd interpret, tre/xf censori idotteo 
dvucnwt: Sidfarfai est dhtribnere, vemm exporter#, to dispose 
of them about the country: Ulpian* ad i)em. Olynth. 2. 
$<aW6w, vtokrfl-at i Laertius ia Zerjone Cilieo win §t MABE- 
MENON ’ASfrpr^ ret -Qo^tjoc, aSrto rpsadpeu rpif*$iXo<roQtMf- 
avay.ap.Trtw Si tv r? -xroixiXp <rraa JIEBETO • TOTS AO TOTS : 
qui locus elegant est, et minds int^flectus: Leno pri^s Ita&tfQs 
Qofticw, nunc tutiftyjg Aoyew: quo setisu intelligendus Herod. 
VWr ,6. ^ovrtf f O»ypaeptT0V t 4v8ga ’A^vam, xgqvftAWfov t* xal 
ATABETHN XPHXMjlN TflN MQT2AJQT : ubi rect^'0ronov. 

* hfustei sortium yendito^qm • Nos Angli, a balfdd singer, a 
retoiter of prophesies" Thu^, too, Herod, 1. 1, c. 1. axixop- 
ywf 2) rfiiff IPflwfas ip ^ vi *A§ycf royrc, JIATfBE2i&Al TON 
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GOPTOife, Reiske, in his Index Gnecitatis Demos thine*, 
(vol. xii. p. 223.) says—« haridurieu —in medio render©——— 
Siar/dccrffai rd <fopTi« 910. S.cx*) royrav (vinum et frumen turn) 
TpirXeuriecg rifirj, Jj 'Xfdreptri SixMfuvoi. 1043. 2.5,** , 


C. f 7 . «i Ss rr? <ra>$pxr, $ Nxxio; iXkusi W* 'xariP ijflipetf, axpetrix* 
tow jSi'oo, xa) fMihjy, x«t xopdaxurpuitig 96 -tweefttyof $ipew 9 VftQtto- 
gSotit* 1 , xsd iv ou&sva^ tlrixi tffiourdv Xomv$ 8>j jre^l 

awTov that X*;<rra£, XdthvK&axtfft xa) tSwutotts o7ou; 

fAtfliftrflsvras fy^fitrieu niaStet, Ad i*Sv ’ixv& * pog ifJMg 
ivofiatrar SqXovS’ 3 ti raur’ eorlo AXifflij - ibD o&f iMr xAvrsg‘ 
<wr>jAayvov, Ag mtar- raw &ri\ye<rriptog ovr&f, 

JKatKXlav ixsTvov tov $i)[x.dtrit)v f Xx) rowurwg av3p(&r©vj, fitpoug 
yaXo/ow, xai xotijrAg ethrxgwv arfJL&rtov, coy si; row/ ovvdvrag 
votovTiv Mexa row ycXaur&jyaf, T<«iratff Styeusfy xod myl ou/Toy 
p. 61 - 2 . 

, »4* 

Alxaiag is here gout/, *irtuqiis t decorous: thus m p. 95 . Dem. 
says:, Bixa/ov xofUrtv xgityv, vqv r »v TpouyjjJcrM <ra>r>}yiav kvri 
T$f hv t^j Xiy«y xagtrag aiftiafat-f thus Dem. jrepl oTf$. c. 7 . 
eupC to; dv ewov$ xa) Mxxtof woXmis: Taylor, in a note upon 
' JEschines, xord says: Nimirum Slxaiog ille est, qui 

earn rem rit£ exequitur, irii qua occupatur: its Lucian, de 
Hist. Conscrib. Xenophontem vocat Slxaiov rvyy^<p£a f i. e. 
idoneum, et historic conscribendse parerp auctorem:—Latin!, 
multa cum liberalitate voce just us , ad earn mm utuntur, ut 
volumen, praelium, ’exercitus dicuntur jusli. jThus Cic. de 
Amic. c. 20 , says, Is et infirmus est, mollisque natura, et ob 
earn ipsam causam in amicitid parum Justus: « and for this 
reason he $annot discharge the duty of a friend’]: quicquid sc. 
functionem suam recipit: quicquid suo muiieri respondet, et 
Omnibus numeris est absolutum* id apud cos scriptores justvm 
• dicitur ; ecce enim auctoritatem (ut hoc ips& phraseologik utar) 
justam: Prtscian. scribit-r—* 2 o$ox\ris' Aixm ; Bfxstioi yhos pro 
veiy: ^Jogtri quoque yerum^pro jugtq, etjustum pro vero 
frequenter ponmft: Virg. uEtu 

, *t^ , 4 „ »• r* -»■ . ^ 

QuWcunque at fortuni, me* at, me tvrffti unsn 

♦ t. t . 

Pro Tobii fadw lnere, et dccemcru ftmt > 



on detached Fdmgjes f iSmosthenn. HI 

•Verius dixit pro jasthiiV hake ftiel. S. col. 1180: Videtur 
Priscian. respexisse ad Hlud Sophocteumin Ajace, v.,547/ 


Eh rip Bixdcleog for tube rH xaro&sv. 

• 

Ayer*;. Reiske here observes: “ Xprrdg uuljo modo huic loco 
convenit, cujus sdhtentia postulat potius SonjAiord:,-, i.Je. Qavfta- 
roveiodf, mimos, histriones: v. Hesych. h. v.: tangit h. 1. 
Athenseus.” This conjecture of Reiske is veryhappy: the sense 
requires S/xijAioras' thus Suidas says, SixijAijrrwv xa) —. 

aT5op hrn xwfwoS/stf: again Slxyte* p,mfyutnti Tluis^too, Dem, 
says —mvg MsvSe »4 vt 8? ^rt^swty, «p t®Au thw datujuaer(nrai£v 
cureXytartgoug &rap, KaXXta*^ ixaiwv rov fttyu^O’caVy xal roMurwg - 
dAgm-oug, MIMOtSi rEAOUlN. If this is a corruption, it is a 
corruption of considerable antiquity, , as Ajj<n-dp is mentioned in 
the Scholiast. 


C. f'. damp ydp h rolg awpictny fjftwr, img ph dv spfi&ptvos ji Tif, 
edSev lw*i<r6avsT«i rtZi/ xatf exeurrat aafipwv' fardv $• 
n aupf3f, t *dvra ximrai, xav fiypa, xav argippet, xav dx Ao ri 
Teov uvap^vrwv Cadgiv t9rto*xed rm’^rihtm xai r»v rupdvvoov, 
tong (ibv~£v xoXtpxrlv, afy&vr) rd xaxd <rwp *oAAo7p irriv* 
hreiSdy $e opopog srtXi/log <TUjW.TS.axf, jrdvTfc htoftprav tx&jXa. p. 64. 

Thus Dem. wrgl are$. c. mj. vgdrrrrat n tcov vpiv toxouvrm 
avpQegtivi ctQcovog Ata^hr,g m dvrexgonae rl, xa.) ysyovev, olov ovx 
eSei ; wupiarw A\aylw\g—damg toL pfjypara, xa) rd ovdo-para, 
crav n xsexov to erai/ta Xa/3jj, rore xnsiadai. Plutarch has quoted 
this passage in his Tract on Flag dv Tip haxglvtH rov xoXaxst tou 
<t!\ov C, x>j. o !—iyeweig xa) raxitvo) rwv evrvyovvTaiv, xo\axcg f 
uamg rd ftypara xdi rd ajtdapara $i jVi Jij/sesrflewjp, orsey tj xoxoy 
to acopa Xapjj, tots xivtlakeu, xa) ourot rdig psrafioXulg im^ovrat, 
xa$dmg ffiuevoi xa) dmXauovrsg' xa) ydg av tinpat rmg uvopvjjaeaif 
ev oip Si’ aorov suraio *fiovXtuadpivog xaxd p, Jxavov eon to* 

Outi x«J’ rjfisrtpdp yt. tit** ftaXa ydg rot 2ywye 
17oXa’ ourtpMdeQfLrp, 

Thus Dem. in the Oration on the Letter of Philip, 
(p. 197—8. Ed. Allen) says: viiv pav, « £. 'd. rS xanpSout 
avrov ixiaxdTti rial rotg roiovrsip* ai yap tvrga^iat isntd 
wuyxgutyou xcu avaxtaaai rdf afiagjlag alert tbuv avdpuiirunr ci St ri 
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4c. 

rrralfii, i rar ax pijS& btxxtxXu$ty<rrHtf Irina faprer avftfittmTyltfy 
aimreg forriig o^peurtv i l p2v i otw ph ij>£np?ng J r#y, wJtiv.bratoix* 
vsT eu ruv xulf water* trettyior forty Se, xqJawrqtry, ruvru xtvurxi, x%v 
ffofpm, xav trrqippa, xav n f&>. tytttfxwrtov jf pif rtXtxg 

^kyutvov* o Stw tut) rm fiaunXitm ttm) mtrmr retv IwettmtAt^. tag 
p iv a* ev rotf voXjptu; xaTogfcknv, d$«p*q ree^xetxA rpif nU otf 
itfrltr txdv H rt methruvn, l wv sixty xnisiv ixttwv* fttlfav typrlov, 
$ xedt axirh fyapmv, ylyvtreu Qemfk rd iu&xtf^' ament foig 
draw.' * 

■Oiib hratirUmvrrau r»v xdP, ixeurrm efafywv. “ Quicquid 
vithsuiu et male xanym sit, ratyy, vpcant Grad. Dem. /31ynth. 

fii. p. 7.-Quem locum ante, oculos habuit Joseph. Bell. Jud. 

1. ri. p. 392. Ed.Haverc Nee nonPlutarch. de Adul. p. 69. 
confer etiam Dem. p. 66* ubi eadem leguntuf: Dionys. Halicarn. 
Antiq. Rom. xi. 20. xal rmuret ivavret hatxgajj&pewfj, xet) tt rt 
x u) a\Xo tratMv q* rqy xoXtnlag txavofriaotrstptm, ecirsQiro rig 
fm&lous : hinc traQpfor QSfyywfet i, vttium tartars: de qup cl. 
Casaub#n, ad Persw 3.-21. Damasc. in vit. Isidori. apud 
Photium, p. 1036. *tfy £i Ixaerif 9ii &«<$ ,«rq « trettyiv QBiyytreu 6 
Xfyog, xal Sm) uyttg' futile autem perspkere potcrat, ubi oratio 
(&settitiom,*t ubi sum: ita scribendua iste locus, qui etpaulo 
auctlor legitur apud Suid. v* xpbmw hinc eleganter Dio, 
Chtysost. Orat. 48. p. 595..oil piv rot xmf yjtlv rtyw otihig 
fm xq^rv &ypof t fiapfluiv tretigw, ytuopevog mu ptXtrog : quod 
verd Gracci o-aigiv, Latjiu teg rum vocant: Tac. Hist. i. 4. 
Quid in ioto terruntm orbs validnm , quid tegrum fucrit: 
J'orte in qnofiam disponendo di ip rhanejrradixerat, quit-quid 
{tgrornm in rivitate met, vitulare se velh : id d proi intis 
aliter except um ext; jmsiq'ue aunt (mines a'gri in pub/icam 
purtiium deftrri, tic per***tetudiuum genera disport}. Jxktus 
longe elegantissimus et festivissimus, aed cujua mentem nemo, 
quod sdam, hactenus perspexit; pec tegra intdligenda sunt ret 
jrct&qeL TYjg vfakof, quicquid diuturuitatt* tcirfporis eel attritum, 
vet labefactatnm eSset: [Thus Suidas interprets ira^sl, -by 
maXttnt, $faf>trriis: again, ea&fudHtyat—Tatgptv fomx£u{ 
KecTrfcax&tyat teug rev mvg/a mrrm ro5 avgyou 

fatifciAtyat tf, film. Mtvatifif-topt : again, fimtfbg, imb mv CrtMcu 
q «*i rep nierixt. ri iffy*. But Scapula derives it front 
rtprsrfai with more probability:] h«c aiebat sfr visitare velle 
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Titerius, « Wtaurand* cufttrct." Toup on Longinus, (p. 246. 
3d. ed.) 'Th\is DeW. 'says, (p. 35/ Mouriteney, and p. 52, 
Reiske, V. 1.) tvfpjrn rJhraipdy tio £* *A. rwY Uelvw wpnyperrav 
teurof ' i rfaiftog: thus Defn. 9 ti$» (p» 309. v* 1, Reiske.) 
tixtrxvi) roiW/ ds df fotiuhi^ hn $mtii ■*£* m dv 

Stxeitu if m •xsxtfttyfuw. ■> »■ 

. £. il. BAll&Ell 

ZVm> CSa& Cambydgq*, * 


/CRITICAL. REMARKS 
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P.V DETACHER ZASXAixE&i OEiTACITVS. 

4 ^ * **> * 


*0. tt* 


Nihil autem deque public*, nequp private rei, nisi armati 
agunt. bed anna sumere non antd cuugiiam mono, quam 
ci vitas suffecturum probaverit. ffitm-miipfrcoiiotlio, vd prjn- 
cipum aliquis, *vel pater, vel-pTppS&quus, sou to . frame 2ique 
juyenenf<oinanf. Hacc apud- illos toga; hfc primus juyents 
' honos; ante hot dom&aparr videneur, mo* reipubHoae. Insignia 
nobilitas, autmagna pstrum mentis ptincipis dignationem etiani 
adolescentulis adsignant f cctert robustjoribjus, at jam pridem 
*probatis adgregafttur j nee rubor inter comites aspjci. Grsdus 
quinctiam et ipse comitatus habet, judicio ejus, quem sectantor j 
magnaque ct comitugi semutatio, quibus primus appd principem. 
suum locus * ct principum, cui plurimi et acerrimi comitejs, De 
Mor. Germ. c. 13. 

« Origlnem moris vides avis nostris adtnsaimm amati, equttes 
crcandi: Fallor, aut tahgit eum Diaconus in Long^bardicis, I, ]5. 

* Scitis nou esse apud nos consuetudincm, ut regis iiltus cim 
patre prandeat, x5?si prius & rege gen tis eater* arma susccpcrit'-r-" 
Lipsius. «* Hsc Equestris- nobijitatis, la Chevalerie, avorum. 
nijstrorum memoria celebravissim* initia: filii regum a regibus * 
ex ter is arma suscepissc videntur^—Brotier. This seems to be 

the origin ‘of Chivairy.--It is related of Charlemagne, that 

he gave a sword with great pomp and solemnity to his son* 
Fritice Louis: La JJletteric says, that a ceremony, little different 
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from that, now before us, is still subsisting in many parts 0 f 
Germany. When a young page has passed the time of life for 
his employment, the Prince,'whom he served, gives a grand 
entertainment, and in the presence of his courtiers, receives 
homage from his page, and then girds a sword qn his side* and 
sometimes makes him a present of a horse: this is called, 
«« giving the right to cany arms”— Murphy, vol 7. p. 252—3. 
« Meting concludit de nobilibus, sc. equitibushlc esse sermonem, 
quia c. G. dicitur eques—scuto frameaque contentus est: ibi 
sequitur : Pedites et miss ilia spargiint, h. e. insuper, etiam, 
prseter quod scuta, et frameam habent: Eques autem scuto 
frhmeaque contentus.”—Longolius. ** Clarum est discrimina 
equitum tradi; alii ipsi principes, alii principum comites.”— 
Ernesti. 

Thus we see that Lljfbius, Broticr, Ernesti, Metifrg, and 
Murphy, have supposed that Tacitus was speaking of the 
Knights. They were probably all led into this opinion by a 
passage ijjl the Gth c. where we, are told that the armour of an 
eques was a shield and a fram. Longolius has well refuted 
this idea, by observing, that Tacitus’s meaning was, that the 
equites* carried only a shield and a fram, while the infantry 
carried missible weapons befide these accoutrements : [Et eques 
quidem scuto frameaque contentus est: -pedites et missilia spar- 
gunt.] But why should we translate equites by the word nobles* 
rather than by the word cavalry ? What authority have we for 
asserting, that the principes werd eqaites, and that the equites 
were considered a6 a superior order of*men in Germany? 
Tacitus only opposes equites to pedites, or cavalry to infantry; 
and remarks,, that infantry constituted the national strength, as 
was the case witli the Britons, (Agric. xiii.) and as is generally 
the case with barbarous countries, and therefore the Germans 
intermixed fliem with the cavalry in their engagements: [In 
ujjjyersum gestimanti plus penes peditem roboris ; eoque mixti 
prxliantqr, apta et congruente ad equestrem pugnam velocitate 
peditum, quos ex omni juventyte delectos ante aciem locant.] 

It is true that lye are told by Csesar, (1. 6. De Bell. Gall.) 
that all the inhabitants of Gaul may be divided into the two 
classes of Druidr, and of Knights. [In omni Gallia eorum 
hominum, qui' aliquo sunt numcro atque honore, genera sunt 
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dho; nam plebs paene servorum hab^tur loco—De his duobus 
generibus alfcerum est Dru!dum t atterum equitum $3 it is trufiy 
that Cluverius, Pelloutier, Keypler,'' Mallet, and Borlase, make 
no distinction between- the CeltsVnd the Goths $ but we must 
confess, that wt are more inclined to believe Caesar, Tacitus, 
and the present Bishop of Dromore, in his Preface to the 
Translation of Mallet's Northern: Antiquities. Can we suppose 
that Tacitus would, have omitted to mention the Knights of 
Germany, (foj I have proved that they are not mentioned in this 
Treatise,) if that order had existed at all ? 

The words of Tacitus are do clear and express, that I am 
amazed that any scholars could for a moment suppose, that 
Tacitus meant to -speak only of the equites, and not of the 
whole nation. 

We come now to the words, hxc apud iltos toga, hie primus 
juvenla houos; anti hoc damus pars videntur, niox reipublica. 
This expression, hat apud ilios toga, is admirably explained in 
one of Mr. Murphy's notes j I shall give it entire, and subjoin 
to it solne further remarks.-*-" When the youtig men of Rome 
attained the age of seventeen years, they changed thei^dress, 
called the praetexja, for the toga virilis, the manly gown $ on 
that occasion the youth was conducted by his friends Into the 
Forum, (or sometimes into the Capitol,) where, with much 
solemnity, he changed' Kis habit, and the day was called 
dies tiruriuii, Or the day on which he was capable of being a 
cadet in the army. The young German, in like manner, was 
introduced to the public by his relations; he then received a 
shield and a spear, and this is properly compared to the manly 
gown of the Romans. The same ceremony was observed by 
the Scandinavians; at the age of fifteen, their young men 
became their own masters, by receiving a sword, a buckler, and 
a lance; and this was performed in some public meeting.”— 
See Northern Antiquities. The reader will find a more accurate 
account of the Roman ceremonies on these occasions in Adam's 
Antiquities, p. 414 and 415. I may remark, that as this 
ceremony at Rome was not merely confined to the higher 
orders, but practised by all the citizens, with certain circum- 
stances’-peculiar to the situation of the respective orders, so this ' 
German' ceremony, which is here compared to it,, jvas npt 

Vol. in. No! v. . k 
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confined to the German youth of higher rank, but common to 
the whole nation. 

The next part of this chapter, to which 1 shall now direct 
the attention of the reader, this— insignis nobilitas , uut 

magna pat nun merita, principis dignationern etiam adolescen* 
tulis. adsignaiU: cefcri robust ioribus ac jcnnpridem probath 
adgregantur. « Principis dignitatem. Sic apud Liv. ri. 16. 
Appius inter patres lectus, haud ita multo post in principum 
dignationern pervenit, i. e. inter principes cives Romanos habi¬ 
tus est, ut rectc explicat Pichena.” “ Duplici modo hie locus 
intelligi potest: vel, ut ipsi adolescentes ob merita patrum ad 
principis dignationern eveherentur; vel, ut principes cos propter 
merita patrum dignarentur inter comites susciperc: Prior expli¬ 
cate locum habere nequit, quantus cnim numerus principum 
tunc futurus fuisset ? Posterior ergo praeferenda est.”—Longo- 
lius. That the words dignationern principis adsignant mean 
that th' se illustrious youths were raised to the rank of chieftain, 
is supported as well by the words themselves, as by the contexr. 
Longolius and Broticr confounded the words dignitas and 
dignatip. Dr. Adam, in his Latin Dictionary, interprets digna- 
tio by dignity, estimation, respectability. Cesner thus explains 
the two words: « Dignitas est qualitas cju*,qui digitus est hoi tore, 
vet a more: item (mine id, tjuo quis digitus est, quodque ipsi 
debetnr , inlerdum dignitatis ft online comprehend it ur. Dignat to 
est, quod Grad diamt, i. e. dignitas el amplituda 

propter honores gestos, aut magistratiun, vel propter oris 
mor unique majestateui” Dumcsnil has thus traced the distinc¬ 
tion, which I shall give from his translator, Mr. Gosset:— 
«« Dignitas is that which makes one worthy of something} 
dignity, nobility, majesty: dignatio is the idea which one has 
of ones oicn merit, esteem , regard. n Whoever should assert 
that there is no difference between dignitas arid dignatio, might 
£a well declare that there is no distinction between probitaa 
and probatio: as from the adjective prohus comes probitas ; 
and from the verb probare comes probatio, so from dignus 
comes dignitas, and from dignari comes dignatio: thus the 
distinction is evident; dignus is worthy; dignitas is dignity, 
worthiness *, digftari is to think oneself worthy; dignatio is a 
sense pf, our own worthiness, of our own importance, of our 
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own dignity. Hence we see that Dumosnil alone seems to have 
known this distinction. There is a passage in Cic. de Invent, 
(2.161 c.53.) which will show tins distinction clearly: «Obser¬ 
vantly est, per ^quam homines, aliqua dignitate antecedentcs, 
cultu et honore dignantur.” If he had used for, dignanfur the 
substantive dignatio, with a verb, the sense would have been 
the same. No Latin writer appears to have been hetter 
acquainted than Tacitus is with the original distinctions of 
words apparently synonymous; and it is by recurring to the 
origiifcl signification of words, that the critic must often deter¬ 
mine the meaning of this obscure writer. How Longolius 
could imagine that Tacitus meant to say, that the German 
Chieftains deigned to receive among their reiaitters these ill us- 
tnum youths, may be, at first sight, a matter of astonishment j 
but when we consider that Longolius had adopted the opinion, 
that those illustrious youths formed a part of the retinue of a 
Chieftain, we shall not be surprised at this strange intrepreta- 
tion of the passage. We would then construft the passage thus: 

« The sons of distinguished noblemen, or of meritorious 
characters, are invested with iSl the authority of chieftains even 
in their earlier years/ Longolius thinks, that if we admit this 
interpretation, we shall make the number of chieftains very 
great; but we nny reply, that Tagitus has sufficiently qualified 
his meaning by the epithets, which he has affixed to nobilitas 
and merita: he says, ins ignis nobilitas, mag no patrum merita. 

I have said that the* context proves, that these illustrious 
youths not only enjoyed the title, but exercised the functions 
of chieftains : I am now prepared to show the propriety of this 
assertion. Tacitus says, in the following chapter: Si civitas, 
in qua orti sunt, longa pace et otio torpeat; plcriquc NOBI- 
LIUM ADOLESCENTTUM petunt ultra eas nationes, quae 
turn bellum aliquod gerunt; quia ct ingrata genti quies, olU 
facilius inter ancipitia clarcscunt, magnumquc com ita turn non 
nisi vi belloque tucantur: exigunt enim (sc. comites implied 
from comitatus) principis sui liberalitate ilium bcllatorem 
cquum, illam crucntam victricemquc framcani: Nam epulsc, 
ct quanquam incomti, largi tamen apparatus* pro stipendio 
cedunt. It is evident, that the pferiyue nobiimm arfnfemntiurn 
arc the same persojis,as are said in the preceding chapter to have 
begn raised to the rank of chieftain: Tacitus himtclf calls them 
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chieftains $ exigunt enim (sc. comites) principle sui liberals* 
tate, &c. &c. 

I now come to the latte^ part of this disputed sentence: 
celeri robmtioribus etjam pridem probat Is aggregantur. That 
the reader may see the reasons which induced the precedent 
critics to prefer ceteri to ceteris, or ceteris to ceteri, 1 shall 
subjoin their notes. This is, ih my humble opinion, a very 
good method; it enables the reader to compare, at one glance, 
our opinions with the opinions of our predecessors, and to form 
his judgment upon them without any bias for pailicular 
opinions; it saves him the trouble of reference to books, to 
which he lias not, perhaps, immediate access; and it is a candid 
and liberal mode of criticism, which I could wish to see more 
frequently adopted. But the great misfortune is, that critics 
are often more solicitous to display their ingenuity, tlian to 
ascertain tlie truth. 

Lege c/vlcri. Lipsius. Frustra Lipsio obloquuntur in ceteri 
Pichena, Salinerius, ct alii: Nam si de iisdem haec intelligenda 
forent, sensusque, ct hos t quanquam principibus dignitate pares, 
tamed alionrn comites,fieri s deberet esse ceterum, non ceteris. 
Turn res non patitur: Si principum loco sunt, et habentur, 
quomodo aliorum comites Hunt ? Tmmo ipsi comitatum habent, 
unde apparct eos principum numero haberi: Et clarum est 
discrimina cquitum tradi: Alii ipsi priucipes, alii principum 
comites: In haC evidentia ceteri rescribere non dubitavi, pro- 
bavitque ille Gebaverus in Diatr. de Corritatu Principum Germ, 
17,34. et imitatus me est Brotcrius. Ernesti. In loco hoc 
Taciti malim cum Bip. restituere ceteris, quod et codices, et 
editiones veteres omnes exhibent: Dignatio principis nqn ipsos 
statim adolescentulds faciebat principes, sed principes pridem 
probatos sequebantur ad munia bellica. Oberlin. Ernesti dedit 
ceteri: Sine causft: Sensus est: Adolescentes nobiles adgre- 
gatos esse ceteris comitibus principis, jam astate robustioribus, 
qui jam multa virtutis specimma ediderunt, et a principe 
pjrobati sunt. LongoUus. 

'The reading^of ceteri, proposed by Lipsius, and approved 
by Pichena, Sajinerius, Ernesti, Gebaver, and Brotier, admirably 
connects the whole passage together, and gives to it a consistent 
meaning, while the other reading introduces a confusion, of 
which Tacitus could not have been the author; for if we 
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suppose with Loagolius the former part of the sentence to 
mean that those illustrious and noble youths were received 
among the retainers of chieftains, and intermixed with persons 
of a graver age, and of tried abilities, I may ask what became 
of rh<* other yduths, who formed the majority, who had not 
those recommendations ? Would Tacitus have passed them in 
total silehce, as he is thus made to do ? Credat Judaeus Apella.— 
Besides, can we suppose, that to place the sons of illustrious 
noblemen, and of great patriots, in the list* of retainers, would 
have «been a sufficient mark of distinction ? Is it not mortt 
agreeable to reason to suppose, that these youths were exalted 
to the rank of chieftain, the highest honors, which this semi- 
barbarous nation could confer ? It is true that wc are told, that 
to be seep among the retainers of a chieftain was no disgrace'; 
it is true that we are told, tliat there was a certain regular 
course of honors, through which the amb'tious youth must 
pass in his road to pre-eminence; it is true that we are told, 
that there was a great degree of emulation among the retainers \ 
yet, if we attend closely to the words of Tacitus, wc shall 
find that the context is favorable to the opinion, which-1 am 
endeavouring to establish. Tacitus tells us, that certain 
distinguished youths were raised to the rank of chieftain, hut 
that the rest of the youths were intermixed with the retainers of 
chieftains, with men of a graver age , and of tried abilities; 
but, says he, the reader must not suppose that there is any 
disgrace in being seen % among the retainers, he must not conclude 
that the rest if the youth are all slaves ,■ even among the 
retainers there is a gradation of rank, at the pleasure of the 
chieftain, and no small degree of emulation prevails among 
them, who should have the post tf honor. I am not aware that 
any difficulty now remains in this passage, which has long been 
the crux of commentators, and the torment of scholars. 

I candidly confess, that I trembled to undertake the task “bT 
giving to it a consistent meaning, amid such collisions of senti¬ 
ment, and contrarieties of opinion. 

Dr. Aikin thus properly translates the passage : “ the dignity 
of chieftain is bestowed even on youths, whose their descent is 
eminently illustrious, or their fathers have performed signal 
services to the public \ the rest are associated with those of 
mature strength find approved valor.’* R. 
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Critical Remarks on the English Version of the Old 

Testament. 


NO. II. 


To Tint Editor of the Classical Journal. 

GENESIS. Chapter XXVI. 

V. 1 . Unto Gerar. In the S)riac version we have unto 
Gader, W- J o.shua mentions the cities of Gader, Gederah, 
and Gaderoth. Gader was a name given by the Phoenicians to 
any fenced city, and Cadiz was known to them by that name. 
The Arabians corrupted this woid into Chains; and the 

English actually call Cadiz ( 'ale s at tins day, having probably 
caught the sound from the Moors. The Arabian interpreter, 
in the passage before us, wiites \\ unto Chalus; 

whence it would appear that lie had read Gilder, for which he 
gives the usual Arabic corruption. The city in question was 
situated in Palestine* and was afterwards cajjed Askalon , as may 
be seen from the Samaritan text. 

V. 2. Go not down info Egypt. We find Naphik in the 
Samaritan copy, which is probably a corruption of Nuph.—See 
Isaiah c. 19. v. 13. ' 

V. iy. And found there a well of springing water. literally, 
of living water. The meaning is a well of fresh water , as 
distinguished from those which were bituminous. This is con¬ 
firmed by the Samaritan text: a welt 

of sueet water. 

V. 21. And he called the name of it Sitnah: that is, of 
enmity. Walton lias not remarked that the Samaritan version 
fris apywv/f;. this is perhaps a corruption, from iTW, to 
destroy. < 
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V. 22. And he called the name of it Rehobolh. That is, 
extension, a wide space. I know not why Walton translated the 
’Samaritan word quies. It has die same meaning as 

rehoboth. * 

V.<J2. We hhve found water. The LXX. in direct contra- 
diction, write q{% evpafisv ufoup; but this is probably an error of 
the copyists. 


Chapter XXVIII. 

V»12. The angels of God. Melachi-Elohim. This seems 
to denote the hypostatic union exercising the functions of divine 
government, and not inferior spirits. The ladder, on which the 
Melachi-Elohim were seen ascending and descending,. typified 
the administration, which Jehovah was to take upon him 
respecting Jacob and his posterity, and the continual intercourse 
which should thus exist between heaven and earth. 

Some have conceived that the whole of this passage is nothing 
else than an astronomical allegory. The ladder is the milky 
way ; the angels of God are the spirits who conduct the motions 
of the celestial bodies, and each of whom inhabits his proper 
sphere. The picture is, indeed, magnificent, if it were intended 
as a type of the universe, where Jehovah, the sole and imma¬ 
terial God, is represented as presiding over all beings, spiritual 
and material, in all degrees, in the’infinite continuity of timb, and 
iu the boundless extension of space. Viewing it in this light, I 
have no objection to die allegory. 

V. 18. And set it up for a pillar. HOJID rather signifies 
here a monument, a memorial, or perhaps an altar . 

V. 19. But the mime of that city was called Lus at the first. 
oVliO mains but indeed; nor do I understand how Walton, in 
his version of the Hcbr&o-Saiuaritan text, canm to mistake 
for part*of a proper name. He translates— Vlamluz 
autem erat nomen civitatis prius. • ■* 

Chapter XXIX. 

V. 12. Her father's brother. TIN denotes close connection, 
and hence is used for brother , relative, associate, &c. We should 
translate here, her fathers relative . 
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V. 17. Leak was tender-eyed. Are we to take JTD1 in a 
good, or in a bad sense ? The LXX. translate 0 ! 82 StfaKpu 
Adas wriSveig. Jerome renders the passage yet more unfa¬ 
vorably— Sed Lia tippis erat ocnlis. Onkelos, however, says, 
XW tWb and the eyes of Leah were beautiful. * 

Chapter XXX. 

V. 11. And Leah said, a troop cometh t and she called his 
name Gad. A troop cometh, cannot be the meaning of T13, 
unless we read *TJtO. In favor, however, of this reading Dr. 
Parkhur&t cites seven codices , the Keri, and the Targum of 
Onkelos. In the Samaritan text I find fta, which Walton 
renders venit turma. But it seems no small deviation from 
rule to read TQ, quasi, in Hebrew; and l know not on 
.what authority the same abbreviation is supposed in the. 
Samaritan, where the word is different. taken as a 

single word, has the same sense with its cognate in 

Chaldaic, and signifies good intelligence. Allowing then the 
abbreviation in the Hebrew, I cannot admit it in the Samaritan. 
But is *13 properly translated a troop ? This is undoubtedly the 
original meaning of the word; but front this original signification 
a troop, or cluster of stars, in the sign of Capricorn, was called 
Gad. This cluster of stars was supposed to preside over the 
fortunes of men, and the constellation Gad was converted into a 
deity by the Syrians. Hence Gad came to signify fortune, and 
in this sense the wo^d has been understood by the LXX. by St. 
Jerome, by Onkelos, Jonathan, and R. Solomon. The Syrian 
interpreter seems to have thought that Leah made a direct 
allusion to the constellation, for lie writes \£\. Now 

Gadi is the Syriac name of the sign of Capricorn. 

V. 14. And found mandrakes. D'RTTT conies from TTT, 
dilectus. I would translate love-apples, as, at least, conveying 
some idea to the English reader. Whatever these dudaim were, 
they were eertainly considered as tending, either by their smell, 
•or by their taste, to promote procreation. Hence in Syriac 
they were called from hircus. The Arabians 

name them from their heating qualities. 

V. 36 and 37/ Between these two verses a passage occurs in 
the HebfaJOrSamaritan text, which, I have no doubt, ought to 
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|>e replaced in the Hebrew. It appears to have been thrown 
out by the copyists, because Jacob repeats the words, with a 
fligh t exception, in die subsequent chapter. I render the 
passage as follows: * 

And Me lack-Elo him spoke to Jacob in a* dream, and said, 
Jacob! and he answered, behold me. And he said, now raise 
thine eyes, and see all the ke-goats , which leap on the flocks, are 
brindled, speckled, and gristed; for 1 have seen all that Laban 
hath done unto thee . I am the God of Bith-El, sphere thou 
anoyitedst the altar, and vowedst a vow unto me. But now arise. 
Go out of this land, and return into the country of thy father, 
and J will cei tain/y cause thee to prosper. 

V. 19* And Rachel had stolen the images. These are called 
JD'SHP Teraphim, iu the original. Parkliurst would Iffing this 
word from iTVl; but 1 have no doubt that it was Syrian for 
Seraphim. 

■s. * 

Chapter XXXIH. 

V. 19* For an hundred pieces of money. The meaning of 
the Hebrew words ffiJMPp r?ND2 lias created much discussion. 
They may admit of three different interpretations— for an hun¬ 
dred pieces of money—-for an hundred lambs—for an hundred 
jewels. I believe the tar gum of Jonathan is the only authority 
that can be advanced in favor of the last translation. 

My own opinion is, that we ought to translate— for aji 
hundred pieces of money called lambs k According to the 
authors of the Talmud, the kesita was a coin with the image of 
a lamb struck upon it. In opposition to this, Bochart contends 
that kesita is never employed to signify a lamb upon other 
occasions; that there is no trace of its bearing such a meaning 
in the cognate dialects; and that it has a feminine termination. 
The Rabbins, ISen-Gerson, Solomon, Kimchi, and Akiva, seem 
to think, that the word signifies money; and Bochart brings it 
from kosat, ** veritas,” and explains it by calliug it real money, 
as opposed to false. Parkliurst makes no allusion to Bochart, 
but be happily illustrates his opinion by the English word 
sterling. • 

Great deference is due to Bochart; but while I admit that tho 
kesita meant money , I cannot doubt that it also meant a lamb. 
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The LXX. Hieronymus, Onkelos, and A ben Eira, could 
hardly have all hern wrong .upon this point. r i he three first 
write ixarbv aptvsev —centum a pus —and JSPVT HMD3. I am, 
therefoii* inclined to adopt the'explanation given in the. Talmud. 
If a lamb were the image, there would he no soitpcisin in saying 
a hundred lambs for as many pieces of silver. T hus in English 
we used to say a hundred, angels, and in French cent Louis* 
If I be right, the cuiious fact is established, vj^. that money was 
coined so early as the days of Jacob. 

Chapter XXXIV. 

V. SO. And being fete in number. This is certainly the 
sense. I think Walton has wrongly translated the Arabic— et 

ego ftimi/iam habeas numcratam. The words are ^ loU 
tsi La. which I would translate —and I am a small 
family. 

Chapter XXXV. 

V. 8. Allan Ruchu/h. Should this he rendered the valley, 
or the tree of lamentation? This depends on the meaning which 
\\c affix to in the preceding part of the veiso. In the 
Samarili.n text we find .21X2***, which Walton 

tiandalcs sub pfanitir. 13ul 1 think the Samuil tan means the 
tree railed •$,.*. i.i Aiabir. t 

Chapter XXXVII.. 

V. 1. And Jacob *d:ceft in the land k herein his father teas 
a $tran»cr. IIow could Tsuac be a stranger in the land of 
Canaan, where l e laid lived so long ? I would translate literally— 
And Jacob da eft in the land if his fathers sojournings. 

V. 2. their evil rcpoit. I would translate, and Joseph brought 
unto his fat is ■#• their muttering of evil. This muttering of evil 
I conceive to have been directed against Josenh himself. 

V. 3. A coat of mmn/ rotors. The English word coat is 
clearly taken from the Hebrew DJ/D: but I doubt whether it 
he properly translated a coal. The ni/ID was worn by women 
as well as by men. The 'D'DHJ J11TD was a royal vestment, 
jiticli as was worn by the daughters of kings. (Sec 2 Sam. c. 13. 
v. S.) D3, according to the lexicons, signifies a shred; but is it 
likely that r a garment' of shreds and patches w&s worn by the 
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daughters of kings; or that a coat of such a texture created any 
jealousy in the brethren of Joseph. 'Die LXX. translate 
Xirtavct eotxiAov, and 1 would render, an embroidered garment, 

# • Chapter XXXVIII. 

V. 14. And covered herself with a veil- I doubt whether 
be a veil. The use of a veil is to cover the face; and 
because Tamar qpvered her face with this garment, Judah 
suspected Tier to be a harlot. Now if be a veil, the same 
suspicion might have conic into the mind of Isaac when he first 
saw Rebecca, for she took this garment, and covered herself. 
1 should think, therefore, that it was becau.se Tamar hid her face 
with a vestment which was not a veil, but a cloak, or a tunic* 
that Judah conceived her to be a harlot. If she had covered 
herself witli this garment, according to its proper use, he could 
have had no such notion; because we see from the example of 
Rebecca, that the garment indicated nothing indecent or mere¬ 
tricious. But it was the affectation of coveting herself up, and 
of hiding herself with her cloak, that made Judah judge of her 
propensities. In the Septuugint, the Hebrew word is rendered 
bsgtorgov, which signifies a summer garment. The Syro-Chaltlaic 
wortl which is employed by Onkclos and Jonathan in 
their lespcctive Targmm, as well as the Samaritan gp IttV, 
signifies simply ff covering . * According to the Syriac 

translation, Tamar wrapped herself This is likewise 

translated in a vei! % on authorities cited, from the use of 
the Hebrew word VT1, (See Cant. v. 7* and Isaiah, hi. 
Q3.) But in tracing TT1 to its root TH, we sha,ll see 
that it might signify any hose flowing garment. The Arabian 
interpreter translates by the word • out I thought 

had been that close veil, which the Turkish women wear 

at the present day. But how could this indicate Tamar to # bg 
a harlot ? It is considered now, at least, as indispensable to a 
modest woman. 

Chapter XL. 

V. 10. DU'TltP does not signify branches* It comes from 
mi£>, to be twisted, implicated, 8tc. and means the shoots or 
tendrils of the vine* which are curled and twisted. /lie? blossoms 
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shot forth is certainly faulty. The vine bears no blossoms. 1 
would translate the verse literally— And in the tin* there were 
three shoots, and it teas as if it were sprouting , its buttons rose, 
its clusters brought forth ripe grapes. 

Chapter XLI. 

V. 6. And blasted with the cast wind. PISSTW is the feminine 
plural of the pai ticiple Pahul, of the verb I rather think 

it bears the same meaning with the synonymous Arabic word 

t0 or ^ urn U P‘ 

V. 8. All the magicians. '015*117 is a word of considerable 
difficulty. Consult Aben Ezra on our text; Suadias oil Daniel, 
ct 1 . Fuller, 1.5. c. 1 . andBochart. Ilieroz. p. 579. 

V. 43. And they died before, him , bow the h-ce* Tliis 
translation seems to be given on the authority of the Vulgate. 
The e> session of the Egyptians must ha\e been in their own 
language; and the historian probably repeated it. indeed, [ 
know not upon what principle can be brought from TQ 

and translated bozv the knee. The LXX. translate, y.u\ gjojgoj*si> 
SfMTgotrQsv auroO joThis shows that they did not recognise 
the word as Hebrew', and therefore filled up the sense as well as 
they could. Onkelos writes the father of the 

king. In the Syriac version *we have 1^4*0 father and 
I*™fed. Now if the reader will look to w hat I have said in my 
“ Essay oil a Punic Inscription,” on tin; old Egyptian word for 
a king, he will find that it was r$H. I hdve little doubt that 
was the mode in which the word was written by the 
liistoiian. This was probably a title of honor, and corresponds 
with the sense fiveu in the T'aiguni. * 

V. 45. Zaphnath Paaneah. I believe these words are gene¬ 
rally understood to signify, lievealer of Secrets, as .lose pi ms 
hasexplained them; but wfyt is paaneah , and how is it go*ton 
from the Hebrew? Bochart’s reniniks, (Phaleg and Canaan, 
col. 57-) are surely not satisfactory. Parkhurst compounds it of 
i®' and 175, a combination to which 1 cannot affix a meaning 
It appears to me, that by an error of the copyists, the-word was 
written 174^9 for 11 would appear that this is Hty, an 

answerer, or interpreter , prefixed by the Egyptian article 9; 
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and that Zaphnoth Paaneh signified the interpreter of hidden 
things. But my proposed alteration of n3I?9 into rUVS) is not 
merely founded on the more easy solution, which 1 think it gives^ 
to the word. We find gfrva & he the reading in die Hebrao- 
Sanfhritan texf; and the translation is supported by the Targum 
of Onkelos. The Coptic translator follows nearly the ortho¬ 
graphy of the LXX. and this may demand some attention. 

In the Septuagint the name is written \|/oydop$«vij£, and in 
Coptic tfOHeitfU <£3 lNHK* But the double letter ¥, 
uhith was one of the latest introduced into the Greek alphabet, 
could scarcely have belonged to the old Egyptian. 1 should 
wish to examine this question farther, but my limits warn me to 
proceed to other matters. 

Asevoth. This name is also clearly Egyptian or Ethiopian, 
1 have no doubt with Jablonski, tliat tlie last syllable in JDDtt 
expresses the name of Neith, or Neitha, the Egyptian Goddess. 
The meaning of DK is less obvious. It is probable that the 
scribes made many errors in transcribing proper names, which the 
Masorites have only helped to make worse by the punctuations 
which they have inflicted on the original text. 

Poti-pherah. This name exhibits a clear proof of the errors 
of the scribes in writing out proper names, whith were not of 
their language. The LXX. have irrr and I believe some 
copies and this sermft to have led Jablonski to his 

interpretation of the word .—(See Panth. Egi/pt. p. lSy.) 

On. Ibis was indubitably the great title of the Sun in Egypt. 
It is remarkable, that the Coptic translator, who seems to have 
generally followed the LXX. and who, indeed, probably trans¬ 
lated from the Septuagint, and not from the Hebrew original, 
instead of writing “ the Priest of Heliopolis,” as we might 

have expected, renders the words, itpeai; 'HXiowroKems - 

IIXOHTHUIH —the priest of On. For further particulars 
see my “ Essay on a Punic Inscription.” * * 

S 

Chapter XLII. 

V. 23. For an explanation of this verse sec the same Essay. 

Chapter XLIII, * 

5 

V. 25. Their sacks. The English translators appear to have 
followed the Vulgate. The LXX. have uyyiitL, vases, which 
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certainly approaches more nearly to the usual signification of 

’to. 

V. 34. And they drank and were merry with him. I do not 
see why the literal meaning should not be given. And they 
drank and were inebriated with him. ■ 1 * 

Chapter XLV. 

V. 8. A father to Pharaoh. This seems to confirm what I 
have said above (r. 41. r. 43.) Joseph was yet a very young 
man; hut by his su|tcrior wisdom he was appointed to the 
second place in Egypt; and he who held that place appears to 
have borne the title of Father to the King. Pharaoh has been 
too long mistaken for a mere proper name. It is compounded 
of the Egyptian article S, and n)H, and originally signified the 
Shepherd; hut, as I have slated elsewhere, in a nation conquered 
by shcoherds, as Egypt had been, the Shepherd by excellence, 
was in fact the king. Josephus was fully aware that Pharaoh was 
not a mere proper name, as most readers of the English bible 
probably believe, it to be. lie says, 6 'Pagaouv xar dlywrrio’jj 
Buctksa. mpiabu. 


Chapter XLIX. 

ft 

V. 4. .Unstable as renter. I would rather translate, rapid as 
water. 

V. 5. Instruments of cruelty are in their habitations. This 
is certainly faulty. There is no word iu the original which 
authorizes the introduction of the preposition in; and I cannot 
trace any authority for translating OiTJVDD their habitations. 
It is plain, that neither the LXX. nor Hieronymus, nor even 
Oukclos, understood the passage. To them, '.therefore, it is 
needless to icfci. Some of the Rabbins hare fancied, that 
signified sicords; and instruments of cruelty are their 
swords , would make very good sense. But the root is "OD, 
to sell, and hence JTTDD, commerce, &c. and the word before us 
signifies compacts, or conventions. I have shown in my Essay, 
(so often referred to) the resemblance between the (lee/, and the 
Chaldaic, and have proved, what Mr. Bruce asseited, that many 
lost Hebrew' roots may he found in Gccz. In the instance 
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before us, we shall find that the Ethiopians have preserved die 
sense of nVQD, of which Aben Ezra, l believe, first gave the 
proper interpretation, viz. compacts or conventions. I have not 
Ludolph at hand, but my reader may consult him, meo perk ulo, 
in vo& 4 . • 

V. 6. In their self-mil they digged dozen a n ail. I know not 
how this passage is understood, or explained, by those who 
interpret the Scriptures either to tliemscUes or to others. I*um, 
however, pretty confident that this is not the meaniug. Our 
translators have chosen to follow Hieronymus in rendering this 
passage, as I think they are too often apt to do when they 
stumble on a difficulty. I have uo doubt, that the true 
translation is given in die Srptuagint, where the words "DIP T)py 
are rendered ivEupoxofr^trav ruupov. My reader will find that this 
interpretation is further supported by the Samaritan text. The 
.symbolical meaning of these w'ords 1 sliull explain in another 
place. 

V. 1.0. A a haven for ships. I rather think iVJM should be 
tianslatcd a ship, and that it stands for iTJM and not for 71VJM, 

V. 122 . Joseph is a fruitful lough, even a J) nifful bough by 
a well, Zi'ho&c brunches run over a wall, m3 P may possibly 
be understood in a metaphorical sense to signify a fruitful 
bough; but I ain by no means convinced lout this is the 
meaning. Moats compares Joseph to a young bull iu another 
place; and /Hins vaccw is the obvious sense of JV13 P. 1 
cannot easily translate JT03 IVJJ Oft hi blanches. "TJEt does 
not signify to nui, but to walk, or to step. is translated 
a wall upon the doubtful authority of Jerome; whereas its 
more apparent meaning is taunts. 1 shall dedicate a dissertation 
to the explanation of the symbols in this chaplir, which seem in 
Ime been bitlierlo totally misunderstood. 

V 

I am, Sir, 

Your humble Servant, 

W. DJWMMOND. 


March 1 , 1811. 
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THE IDENTITY OF ALBION 

WITH THE , f 

JIYPERBOREJN ISLJXD OF DIODORCS. 


Propmqnt rartus insula Albionum pateL Avictna . r, lit* 


NO. I. 

At this introduction into Punic 'gedgr'aphy of an island in 
our age the most celebrated in the world, at this early mention 
of our dear native land, it will naturally be expected by the 
scholars on the continent, that our narrative of Britannia, from 
patric ism and natural pride, should be copious and satisfactory. 
But the limits of the Essayist must necessarily check the zeal of 
the Briton $ and, perhaps, the unskilfulncss of a young author 
would disable him from employing so large a mass of materials 
as the Classics, the Sanserifs, and the Easterns, have supplied 
on this fertile subject; and the magnitude, the length, and the 
accuracy of such statistic recitals, completely supercede the 
necessity of the arduous attempt even to epitomise, and to 
arrange authors so voluminous. To the youthful students of 
Cambridge and Oxford, who may desire to read the British 
geography, it may, however, be useful t’o point out the chrono¬ 
logical series of the above numerous authors. They are 
requested to peruse, with this idea of reading in a regular 
series, the 4<th, 5th, and 6th books of the Commentaries of 
Caesar; and the yet earlier intimations concerning the Sacred 
Islands in the West, collected in the 7th, 8th, and 9th 
volumes of the Asiatic Researches, by Captain Wilford; the 
accurate chapter of Ptolemy, and the explanation of his map 
by Richard of Cirencesterj the map of the Classical Britannia 
by D’Anville, with his Explanatory Dissertation; the Life of 
Agricola in Tacitus, and his Manners of our Germanic 
Ancestors, the Shxons, and the Angli; the Campaigns of the 
Emperor jScverus, in the History of Herodian *, the 5th chapter. 
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took, in Diodorus* on our Iriaud y the 334 'chapter of 49w 
1st book of Pausanias; Strabo,, in ithe 4rfh book; and the 
27th chapter of the ^3 4 th book ^gf Plqiy. These Classics ore 
most delighAiUy: illustrated by the fotio volumes of King's 
Munin^nta Antigua; by Roy's ..Military Antiquities of die 
Romans ; by Can%den’s Britannia, in i|is later.editicns, and 
with his Commentators; by dje 18 volumes of die ArchWolo- 
gia, including its excellent and methodical Index; by the 
Gentleman's Magazine; by dp* Be*u&s,of Rqgbmdensd.Walesi 
by a hundred of our Antiquarian books, and a. hundred 
county Historians, and county Reporters : the tissue of the 
web, woven by the Classics is continued during the dark aget 
of Europe, and during the AugU.»t*P age oftiieJEast* .from thq 
7th to .the 15th centuries rby manypf the Oriental Geography 
quoted* by Gibbon, by Gilday* by thex.wtitets ,of- the.Saxon 
Chronicle; by die coeval. Welsh poems, ,»nd Irish Annalist*} 
translated by Davies and Vallanceyj by p’Hallorau and Turner | 
by the wonderful Doomsday book of the Noratan William; 
by. a jhundred historians of their own monasteries; and by 
^»dtlinshc^ in his first geographical chapter; by Haare, die 
translator of Girald qf Wales; .and,by. a thousand modem 
tourists, and modern geographers. _ 

Diodorus’s 2d book, $d chap, describes an island lying in 
the Hyperborean Sea, which .^precisely accords with the 
magnitude qf Britain, and with its astonishing attachment to 
the Druidic religion, of its . remotest ancestors. Caesar, - Ja 
the 6 th book, had observed, that thongh Druidism Smithed 
in Gaul, yet the Gaulish aspirants, and the candidates for. 4 
deeper investigation of its rights, always resorted to Britain, 
and to. its priests, who used die Greek alphabet; and in our 
age, by a singular coincidence of testimony, all the coins of the 
ancient Celts, which Mr. Davies deciphered, are written in that 
letter, or in the Roman. Herodotus also had actually learned, . 
that the Hyperboreans, whose geographical site,- like the 
situation of, the Islands of Tin, lay b^Qtid Ins information, 
sent presents and offerings to Apollo, at Delphi, by land, 
principally through Illyricum. and Macedonia. , 

The various passages in the description of* Diodorus sub¬ 
joined, will require, and must receive some few notes • 
Vql. III. No. V. m 
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* Hecateus, -and others, who have written very wonderful 
descriptions, say, that an island, large as Sicily, is situated 
opposite to Gaul, and near the Arctic circle.; it is inhabited by 
the Hyperboreans, who are* so named as placed beyond the 
gates of Boreas, or of the North: the sqilois rich ard very 
fruitful, the climate temperate, and two crops (probably the 
hay stnd the com harvests) are reaped within the year. They 
worship Apollo (Baal, Beli, or Belinus,) with greater reverence 
than the other deities, they sing every day hymns to his praise; 
they ascribe to him the highest glories; they act as if | all the 
inhabitants were his priests; they have dedicated to him a dark 
grove, and a celebrated temple of a circular form, and 
decorated it with many rich donations. A city is also devoted 
to him, the inhabitants of which are principally harpers, who 
chaunt to their favorite instrument hymns to the Apoflo of their 
temple, and, celebrate his glorious actions : they speak their own 
peculiar language! 

“ Apollo, (or the Sun,).comes once in nineteen years into the 
island; in this space of time the stars perform their revolution, 
and return to the same point; hence the Greeks call this 
revolution the great year. At the rime of his reappear¬ 
ance, they .report, that he plays upon the harp, and sings and 
dances through the night, from the vernal equinox to the rising 
of the Pleiades, self-pleased with the encomiums upon his 
successful enterprizes. The sovereignty of the city, and the 
care of the temple, exclusively belong to the Boreades, the 
posterity of Boreas, who succeed to the throne in a regular 
descent from their great ancestor. From a remote and distant 
date they have entertained a peculiar affection for the Greeks, 
and beyond the other parts of Greece for Delos: Greeks have 
travelled to their island, , and deposited among them various 
offerings, inscribed with Greek letters; and^Aharis, in return, 
travelled thence into Greece, and renewed the ancient ties of 
friendship with the Delians.” 

The traditions related in the last sentence, I have said, are 
more copiously delivered in Herodotus; and the geographical 
situation of the«.Hyperboreans is more decisively marked in the 
2d book and fid chapter of Ptolemy, who .asserts, that the 
Hyperborean ocean washes .even the Hebrides. The Welsh 
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harpers, and die Celtic, or Druidic, dances in honor of the Sun) 
with the peculiarity of die Welsh'language, are striking circum¬ 
stances. The circular' temple is suppos e!, by Mr. Faber, to be 
the celebrated Stonehenge, arid the deity to be the Baal of the 
East} for he has’proved, in the 10th chapter of the 2d volume, 
the identity, and the similar import of the several mysteries of 
Mithras, or the Sun, of Isis, of 'Adonis/ of Ceres, of Rhea, of 
Bacchus, and of the Cabin. Pliny, arid Strabo, in die 4th book 
and 198th page, support these' ideas; by the former it is 
remarked, « that Britain, at'this hour, celebrates the rites of 
the Magi with so many ceremonies, that she seems to have given 
the rites to Persia.” In a small island near to Britain, thehtttef 
observes, Ceres and Proserpine are verierated with rites similat 1 
to the orgies of Sgmothrace, in which Bacchus and the Cabin 
were worshipped, as we learn from Mnasdas. Dionysius, tti 
the 565th verte, “also asserts, that Bacchus was highly honored 
in Britain, the women, separated from the*males, adore hint 
with eagerness, crowning their' brows with the dark-leaved 
ivy, consume the night on the summits of hills, 1 and rend the 
air with their shrieks of joy. Colonel Vallancey' asserts, that 
the ancient Irish revered him under 'the appellation of Ce- 
Bacchus; Ce implies the Great. Tacitus describes'a band of 
these women as opposing the entrance even of Roman warriors 
intd Mona, or Anglesey; a sacred file.' All the expressions in 
these mysteries arc—Erse, according to Colonel Vallancey; 
Sanscrit, according to Captain 'Wilford in the 5th volume of 
the Asifitic Researches; and Hebrew, according to Parkhurst 
in hiaiLexicon: three singular opinions, Which only persuade 
the unprejudiced reader of their immense antiquity, and their 
Eastern origin. In the poems of Homer, a language, totally 
different to the Greek, is occasionally * introduced; it is 
obscurely named by the poet, «< the speech of the Godsthe 
expressions taken from it are assigned to the Hebrew 
Parkhurst; to the Welsh by Davie?; dr Pownal in the 
Archaeologist i and to the Sanscrit by Maurice: a second instance 
of the early intercourse of these three ancient people, and of the 
original affinity of these languages. The three d&ities, Maurice 
adds, of the Irish Pagans, were Cribsan, BioSena, and Sheeva; 
obviously the Creeshna, Veesnu, and Seeva, of die Sanscrit 
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Indoos; and the idols of die former, Neit, Saman, Bud, Canty 
Orohj EsaJr, are as obviously the Naut, Sflmanavt, Bhood, 
Chandra, Cm, atfd Eswara of the latter| Stonehenge ir 
declared by Reuben Burrow, In the ,827th page of the octavo 
Asiatic Researches, in vol. 'the first, to be a temple of SJhood \ 
and all t^e pyramids, or solitary pyramidal stones in England, 
(which are called the Devil's arrows, by the peasantry in York* 
shire,) in Egypt, in Babylonia, or- in Bengal, to be images of 
Mahadeo, an incarnation of Brama. The Brovin of the Ragan 
Irish, which was a title of tkeir Bacchus, says Colonel Vallan- 
cey, is the Brahme of‘the Indoos \ and from the same divinity, 
the Brimhata rocks, so abundant in Druidical antiquities in the 
tiipinity of Knaresborough, in Yorkshire, drew their sacred 
name. The vast stones at Abury are still called by the peasants 
Skrsens, or Tzarsens \ the term in the Hebrew means,. the 
rocks of tfre stm: and in Ireland, a Druidic' monument yet 
exists, sayl Dr. Borlasc, which is similarly styled Carig-Croith, 
or, the solar rock. The word Pyramts, in the Hebrew, implies 
a homing stone ; and in the Welsh, amber, or ampyr, the 
consecrated rock . In Cornwall, a wonderful stone, yet bearing 
this appellation, remains. Even in the classics, the petree 
ambrosia are described as numerous. Near Gades, or Cadiz, 
a large stone is said, by Ptolemy Hephestion, to have stood on 
the sea-shore, which could be moved by a blade of grass; (the 
model of thd hundred rocking-stones yet seen in Britain.}: In 
the Isle of Tenos was-placed a second so lightly-poised, that 
it oscillated, to the astonishment of the Beholder, at thrfMjupulse 
of the breeze.' Herodian,' in the 5th boOk, and at the Sth 
chapter, remarks, that in the magnificent city of Emesa, in 
Syqp, there stands no image made by human-hand, as jbfi 
representative of the divine sun, or Baal; but a large stone, 
round at the bottem, and terminating in % point, conical in 
form, andiriack in color $ it is supersthiously asserted tohave 
fallen from heaven. In the second book of Kings, at the 
20th chapter, irtd the 96& yerde, a sknikr idol is described** 
“They brought forth the sacred booth of Baal, burnt it, and 
'brake In pieces'his pillar.** The sajae word oJcuw in the same 
sense in the 28th chapter" of Genesis, die 28d and 24 th ^ of 
Exodip, and the 12th of f Deuteronomy j so very edrlydid the 
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custom commence! Tacitus, in the opening of his History, 
at the second chapter, has recorded/a similar rite—« The 
statue of the Paphian Venus, at Cyprus, hears no resemblance 
to the human fown i you see a round figure, brqajl at the ba^e, 
but growing finer by degrees, till, like a cone, it lessens to a 
point: it was dedicated by Cjpyras«an ancien^lcing of 
Assyria," as Apollodorua adds. More -specimens of this rude 
temple still subsist uninjured in Great Britain in our age, than 
in tlierest of the glob^.. ", 

Strabo observes,, in his 4th. book, that «. tfie Druids were 
present at every sacrifice, when the priests struck the hpnan 
victim on the hack, and divined, future events from his convul¬ 
sive palpitations; on Other occasions they struck him with 
arrows, dr crucified him,, or-violently heaping fogs of .wood 
upon him, they consume^ in one burnt-offering sheep, animals, 
and men: three classes of men are held hi hjgh respect, Bards, 
Poets, and Druids; the first are composers of hymns and 
poetry; the seepnd are sacrifice^ and observers of nature; the 
last profess physiology, and ethics” Ctesar and Diodorus 
describe the same .facts more fully. From Pliny we remarked 
above, that « Britain, at this hour, celebrates the rites of the 
Magi with fo maty ceremonies* tfiat she seems to have given 
the rites to Persia." Mobsin describes the most ancient religion 
of the East, to which he gives die name of Mahabadian, and 
which Sir William Jones has proved to be the foundation equally 
of the Indoo, and thfe Magian doctrines. The latter has also 
traced the Sanscrit language tq the Fehl^ri, or to the earliest 
tongue of the Persians. Of the travels and dipgpm of Pytha¬ 
goras, history lias, recorded' many facts. He is said to Jh^ve 
« heard the Brachmaas and tlie Celts," and to have**promulgated 
their transmigration of 'souls, their system of the planetary 
world, and the rotation of the earth, with their wonderful, 
discoveries in arithmetic and geometry. Hesiod in the ,&18th 
•and 790th verses of his Theogqnia, clearly proves, though he. 
lived ten centuries before Christ, that the period of the 
** great year of the stars” was known in thp regions of the 
West, or in Celtica: Josephus informs US, that it was a period 
of 600 years. The BTamins used a luni-solar period of the 
same extent. It is a curious coincidence of the three most 
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ancient nations with the Celtic, that (as the modem astro¬ 
nomers suppose, by an excess in calculating the precession of 


the equinoxes,) c 

YBAKS. 

The magnus annus of the Btiniiu, waa .' • • •*•*. r ■ 24,000 

Which suif, multiplied by eighteen, gives. 432,000 

That the Chaldeans had made uatropdhictl calculations for . 473,000 


That multiplying the famous circle of 60 years by the number of six, > 
we gain ... ) 

And multiplying tikis result by one cypher, we reach the Chaldee saruiv 3600 

And again multiplying tikis sum by Mb, we trace out neatly the Egyp. ) Kon 
• tianperiodof.....i 6,W0 

Which is, in fact, merely 1481 years multiplied by 35 ;—and 
that, as the Braminsused a period f 84,000 years, the "Persians 
and the Tuscans, used one half of it, or 12,000. And Diodorus, 
on the Hyperborean island, with equal clearness asserts the use 
in it of the cycle of 19 years, and of the same great year. This 
accumulation of notes was required to explain a description of 
Albion, written by the early Greek annalist, and the long list of 
authors cited in my first page is thus proved to be necessary 
for die elucidation of British antiquities. Dion. Periegetes 
identifies the German, or British ocean, with the sea of Boreas; 
and the long description of Diodorus is also fortunately explained 
by Davies, in'the last chapter of his ** Celtic Mythology^* in 
which he elucidates the Druidic circles of stone, like those of 
Stonehenge, and the Druidic rites, impressed on Welsh coins, 
of the date of the later Roman Emperors, and in which he has 
ably translated the Welsh words, yet eitant, on such coins in 
Roman, or old Greek letters. So strong is the proof, that the 
AIb$p of Afrienus is the Hyperborean island of Diodorus. 








BMBNDAriONES in jESCHYLI SUPPLICES. 


[Oont&oed fromVol. IE p. MS.) 

t.- 

Vs 257. 

Sene Valcknaer. ad Phan. Jhunc versum transponi jussit 
post 252. Cui frustra obnititur Headuus propter'yAg particuiam: 
etenim pro yl{ lift manifesto legendum nt T#5 ynyntpf 
IbAcigfiMC. 

V. 266, 7. Vulga 

"0(9 n Avhnmut' cvrnftm P 3g«f 
vy^Sf $*k*rcmr' rith rixi rtfti x|«rw. 

In postremis libri tres Winnitn % x accentu tamen, ob variam 
vocum divisionem, mtitato. Parum felicitcr vires suas exercent 

- r i 

VV. DD» in hoc loco emendando, prater Butlerum unum: qui 
bene vidit vocem 3*m&u in his latentem j mal& tamen vult t«>3i 
}« ffi3w< Lege 

* 0(4 rf Am&ituti*' IV uriftm $ tftf 
vy(*i 4f» T«Vy (km 2Jxi3» xytrS. 

Redde terminus * 

V. 274. MSS. 2. Aid. Rob. «»««• rAU JSfHNEITAl AKH. 

Quid si legamus TA AAKH MEMHNOTA. Nx fortasse praestet, TAIA 
MRMIN ENAAKH. Hesych. 'ErWs ytyuuw. Idem AvrAnew frita* 
4 V. Similis error alicubi, ni fallor, a viris doctis ad 

Hesychiunj emendatur. y 

V. 286. Vulgo *'Oir*f——Srw* solaced; lege ihr«c. 

V. 300 et seq. Vulgo 

XO. *I« yi rirtxi rjj J’ h ’A^yt/et %ttwl 
$v «( fut^trr* m) pifa* 

BA. fdx*i A*y»s r<( Zrms ftf%tHnn figtrm. 

Ista emendare conatus est Stanleius conjectura, quae primo qui- 

dem aspectu certissima videtur, scilicet, *I« fUytHm -z«7: et 

profectb fttytrim vel simile quid postulat illud* ftixfim in versu 
sequent!: apta quoque loca confert Stanl. Promcth. 736. rji h y«g 
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Mmendationet in JEscfyliSupplices* 

1 ■’# 

fmrjj Mf Xfl'fat )t uynim t et Euseb. Chronic. Can. ad annum’ 37t. 
Z»fc 94 / 7 * ’!*? rp ivyxrgi ’l »*#«<• item £fom. I A. Z. 160. ©if 
fuyi!«w kfumtS/ji. Stanleii igitur conjeeturam pneclaram vocat 
Butlero, qui tainan do elisiope r%v i in z«r/ parura comoioda haesi- 
‘ tat. At Butlerus immerita laudato bene merentia elevat. Nam 
eliditur i supra y. 126*. et pfyfrfaii.£st nihili verbum. Mdim 
’i* yOftMtixt zfr b 'Atfii*xk»l 
if'kiy* ™S **) fdr h iwAA* 

BA. ft* ft* ixihxXtx Zntx fMjsJKimi 

A yirir&u illud ymfttirAci prOpe abest, verbum de femi nil pecu}>. 
miter dictum.* Ammonias, Fxftu ftu Id rig. yxfmnu U i yvm. Id 
qnoque notabHe est, quod MS. Med* preheat ri <)»» j et Guelph. 
Aid. Rob. t? id ut et in Ask. D. desit aliquid, et Turn, m VV. LL. 
Becenseat f pro «*. Transposui igitur $r et rnd's etenim rft’ in 
versus initio sirpius ita ponitur (cf. infra- 272—fcfcw* Tv?) et ob 
ilium mot^n soleanem qui maxim? obtinet apudtragicos, ut eadem 
vox eandem sedem occupet in versibus vel contiguis vet inberv.iHo 
quodam sejunefcis. De qua re dissertatio paulo kmgior paginis 
hujusce Diarii xnox commendabitur. Ad JEschylum redeamus; 
plane fuisset anticlimax si scriptuaa esdet j vdxnrrm *xf\ »AA». Trans, 
posui igitur ftxUnx et A«y#* ri«: et ex m! p*u<rr* erui 
Sa*pius repetitur ft*, cf.' CEd. C. S07. edwOxotf. ph pj p Mq. 
Saspe quoque n cum # coalescft: ut infra 738. Quod ad «M%pnw 
cf. Orest. 10. ixtXxrrt »—yAwet Phoen. 985. iruhmmtu r 3m 
m'rptxvo, ubi Scbol. an{frarm, ifiuftLnxrxi f t*A futt yiwmi. Rost 
mxlfatrr# subaudi *JSr*i«. ... 

V. 308. Vulgo Tf Jswirps wSf «A«g«f A/«f. »■ 

Guelph. Aid. t/ 3^ irg«s aJj^wj : Med. Rob. txvtx 
%vf*‘ Ipse Rpbertellus in textu *a»^« "H{« A<*. Legfc igitur T/ 
3s«e, «rjji *H(*1 Atif 'Cf. Hpm. IA. A. 24. 3’ 

i#eJ» crri6f ##A«. 8ed prarstat T/ &•' ; snet^f 
A««k Hesych. *E^«a«wi, lit ifykt foxy*’ Salwm non de nihib est 
quod *•{«« (i. e. argil) libti vetuodores exhibetnt. Solus Turn, 

VT 309. Vulgo «bi|' irjrurti 

^buxgei ad Phoen* 11 S& b verbis Scholiasts? in Eurijndem eruera 
vult T« xirm m«n», et pno&otd iex*bn> melids response convenit. 
Qui velit eruditionik copiatndevoce s«d», is omnino adeatRnhnkca, 
Bpist* Cri^. p. 94. ed. 2d. 



Emtndatibnes in Jtkchylt Sttjpptices. i6S' 

' V 

|T, 313 etseq: Sfc disponendi: 

XO. fit*iX»m* ftvtnr i>«u> aty^in, 

afgrpt xaXtvri* xv*oi ti xx^rtiftittt 
* Atfivm fafurtt yUs * * $»!a*» ntX*f. 

T 2 yu{ it* mrtf jjXar' jj *1 fuat^S fyiftf 
V. 31^. 'xXfn'tit VJttxfit* tUwtt MiftfiKtxtra. 

Ml Z(t>$ y tp*TT#{ jQUfi (ptrvU y«W 
BA. mi rxvr ?Ai|ctf nrirtx rvyxlxXmi tfioi. 


•rtf tut etttf Tfi^vtf 1 vyytxtfiats ; 

XO. s/ En-*(p*f xXt\fcfs (pvrui^ it* smifvfttf. 

V. 322. BA. tiV tut £r fiXtirrtiftot Afyii;; 

XO. B?7isy Jfircutk jfWtif»r»uf ifuv xxrfif’ 

„ BA. ra^fcGh avtipH tv* infut rtvra fttt (p^xm. 
XO. Axtxis' x&iXfot S’ irri mrmxtiriirxis* 
‘V. 326. BA. *«i rtvV attiyt rev*a fit tCpiitai Xoym. 

<1 XO. Afymmt* tilths raifia* itytfaiol y'.tas 

te^xmts tit *s ’AgyUa* inert{ntf rriXat, 


In vulgatis ordinem turbatum sensit ct Staiil. levia tamen errata 
non sensit. In v. 313. (timr* xypa* reposui vice ftvmx *m- 
nlfie*. In v. 310'. Vulgo Atfifo—mmfinvfim- Unus Rob. *u Atfivn 
ft. y. ibid. Post yr,t sigmim defcct&s posui. Supplcre possumus ytji 
rriUtr. ef. 670. In v. 316. \ itlgo, btT»f. Canter. i» y?s. at Schol. AIX 
atCriif ijXxrtt: unde erui xvrif. In v. 317 . Vulgo KAIMHK. Nos 
KAE1NHN. Simili fere mode in Iph. A. 3203. vice KAItyON 
rcstitudre VV. DD. #KAEINON quod est frequentissimum urbis 
Epithet on. In v. 321. Vulgo ineptissime \vriu* iirv*uf**f. At ssepe 
permutantur 0 et;. Cf. infra 788 ubi Rob. x^xrtts. A’ulgo &p«»«f. 
Olim fuit locus" Prometh. 84>f). 'ad hanc conjecturam maximft 
accommodatus, ’nrmtvftt*—■—yutnftirm "Ex-xtya*: verum id emendatur 
verissirae a Peyipredo ex Hesychio tiytfUrm. In v. 324. Vulgo 
<xct**«ipt*. E Stanleii. conjectural leviter mutata est xmmtpts, Gaudet 
nostcr voeibus Vi *»».. In v. 326. ‘ Egregia est Porsoni emen- 
datio. In r. 328. Arrtnntt habent MBS* duo cum Aid. et Turn. 

i j, r , ' ^ t 

V. 335. 1 Vulgd MtXnn. MSS'. 5. et Aid. xsXnur. » Mglim xiXew 
S**A&*- / - . 

V. 396. Vim pnepbsittonis in fantimiavne* nqn video: fortasse 
jtiyx vertutext. Similiter variatUr in Philoctct. 513 et Hippol. 1129 . ‘ 

V. 337. Vulg4 T/ Pjs UriMtu Tfi? iytnlxt ttSt. 
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\ 

Qui verms est manifest^ ***»V alftfsnrog. IUud <p$g ortum e$t e 
superscripta var. Iect. voci ahmemyi fug’ gl. Ururtau ett vocis 

i 

ill v. S35. et ri*y aymuttt hut fluiit e v. 360. 

V. 338. Lege A stnum^ig ^i«( r< (vulgo i^omu) w^ijrnvf *Xt$*vg ; 
V. 339. Vulgb 

BA. ireTija ttw* <#4g<W $ tS pit lytic A/y»r; 

XO. rig y mt Qihtvg mutr* r»vg ftiwryMMVf* 

Cum verb Aid. praebeat **r !%tvne», Vir doctus margini exem- 
plaris edit. Aldinte adlevit iur' «7«e» feliciter; nam liters %% ad 
versum sequentem pertinent: ubilegi debe£ 

rig y ** l*A#vr.ijgtw Tt«t itutTTifUnvf, 

Dicitur vir t%uii fcemina S %trimu Adi Porson. ad Med. 139,140. 
Nullum hie locilm habet emendi mentio, qualis apud Popium 
nostratem occurrit. 


; And gave you beauty , but deny’d the pelf. 

That buys your sex a tyrant o’er itself. 

V. 343. Vulgo K 0 i 2v<rrv%»vmii y* tbfutpg dsnsAAtcys. 
yuomodo hre cum praccedentibus apte cohsrreant, utinam nos VV. 
DD. edoceant. Interim lego 

myiviTW t* (i. e. t«) lifta^tig immXXmyi. 

Tecte loquitur Chorus; mortem suam innuit: cf. 474 et 794 . 

V. 347* Vulgo %vpfiM%w vwt^rrmnt’ quod viz ct ne viz quident 
intelligi potest; scribe cf. infr. 400. 

V. 348. Locus hicce perobscurus est. An legendum "Haig yt 
Ta{tt%,ng wfmyfutTMt imm dig it. pro vulgatis Efirig y* «ar irg*y- 
fulntt xtintMg it. 

V. 349. £z responso patet abunde leg! debere. 

- ’ihv rv Tfifttu nvl hvg ht^mhi. 

Vulgo «#«£, sed melius congruit rS towvm, moz vice ITFTMNAM 
nOAEOSaA exhibui IIPJJMNON TOYA EAOTS. Cf. Hesych. JlgytMf 
term* dmkt tifuXigg. Quod ad tlavg id confirmatur ab tfyag. 
Altana Deorum, ad qu« jsupplices sedebant, propria dicuntur 
Jnpw %• Cf. Heraclid. 104. 


Y. 3 55 . Vulgo ^pytAip ApxtryHg \ jfafiantrttalxSl srArvn* *. r. A. 
Verum nullo jure se Choriis cum vitula comparat quae vtrilnis ms 
frgh mugiit, &e,° Lege 

iaftoJus & Vvhjwf | faifimrug ) tarmwt *. *. A* 
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Hesych. ’Bxttrmn, arkri;, i, e. damno (Anoxia: Butlero defeetur 4 V 

rtTptif. 

V. 360. Vulgo Njon S' H/uker rSfi hqu 

Stani. vult iorf * Sed Ionisrti in.Senariis non admittendt. Lego 
N«wv lt/*lX*tr rStV uymittt hut. 

V. 366. vulg6 yt^eh St. MSS. 9. cum Aid. Rob. yigotyW 
Malim ob metri causam y» pttifyw cf. infra 601. 

V. 367. VulgO UtrtTfivraut ttkiifUtts tiwtjg 
* # , * 4 

At Scholiastes Ai^m; tv In quibus postremis, licet 

mendosis, latet interpretado genuine lecdonis tut ateputrintf. 
Hcsych. Ovk irputrirutt tint <br«r«|nc* Corrigit AlbertUS, tin. Am* 
Tv%ncnf quomodd apud Scholiastem legendum est. 

V. 871. Si quid mutandum protulerim u wixtt Xvfutntrmi moz 
f *nfti~r mm). Hesych. Atpi'nmu, iutfhtftrtu. Habet (Ed. C. 90S. 
Xvfutimttt in transitivo sensu, more Sophoctpo, qui talia sectatur: 
de phrasi Unfuit u*% rid . Stani. ad Agam. 17. 

V. 377> Vulgo sgiMTwif C tfftit irr/mt %hri(. Stanl. vult irrMt. 
syntaxi fortasse offensus. Malim fimXut tuurtt %hrit. Usurpatur 
fiSxtt icioiof ut infra 670. *Q*t *•it a Porsono resdtutum. Mox iwtit 
bis udtur Noster S. C. Theb. b Marti 193 et Agam. 656. sine pra> 
positione: alio fortasse loco vox eadem est restituenda. 

V. 391. Syntaxis postulat Avnr&ptl* ’Aciwer' quod regitur a/ww. 

V. 399. Spnat idem ac /tn%it*k (cf. infra 602.) ant t^iXtf 
(vid. Lycophron. 56S.J quorum neuter atoms hie valet Lego iW. 
T(*r it fttt Tbfutf i^tfutr llesych* Tuefmf, rtXtf. 

V. 392, et seq. Sic disponendi 

Am tn ai ftbytit ccni tJptavf nif dulii* 

1 ! ytvt ttpirtvn r*i3tf Aiyinrto alhr, 
tiftm sr oXtut, ftiaxtms byifsM ybtvf 
umh *t'f if vtiaV itrwKrut itXu 

turnSt *%«vart ttvftf «&0 *pt$i rtv | 

in v. 2. rti et in 5. it tut libri dant. 

V. 407* Vulgo ifttUfun itnrxiwu. Malim *A/tQt- 

npir i }*ift*v- Hesych. 'Aftftrtpbn, tif Outran fti^tf, 

V. 438. Vulgd 'ixxnkt AMnrKON. Hacc deque metro neque 
sensui conveniunt. Lego ‘EnuM* IIAOK1XN* Hlesych. Wukh» *xi* 
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V. 443. VtoJgA Mim krtirim*. Rursus hie in metrum et setisum 
peccatur. Varietatem libri exhibent. Mod. APEI KT-1NEIN. unde 
fluxit Aldinum APElKZTf N&m. Guelph, et Rob. APBIKTEINEIN. 
Lego Mimt %i(i rtnit J ifttict •* r 

Horatius deMorte dkit trquo pede ; cf. et Agamem ll2.ubi vulgo 
legebatnr Zcf) h'mcf trpimr»{i‘ at trait Stanfeius ex Aristopb. Ran. 
1.023. £v» 3»fi '«u xH* ‘ ir {* KT *C i t Pulehferriroe tragicus nostras m 
dramate nobilissimo Macbeth : MrxN-RAtnmn Justice commends the 
ingredients of the poison'd chalice.to oar oam tips. ' t 

V. 448. Ob v. 346 et v. 957. */«. Sunt fortasse 

quibns arrideat hie quoque rut vice at vulgattam confirmat 

Euripid. Alexandra; Fragment, ix. 9. rrixtfttt mipty<nu psyat. 

V. 4.50. An legendutn S TfifiXiun mvrmtuc' not or^4enyftit»r. 

Sftniliter apud Euripid. Troad, 548. «£f <?»«$*. Vulgo mvn- 

imtrtt «$. 

V. 451 et seqq. sic disponendi: 

xeti xgi ft* ifttnt he glfun igttQftttmr, 

Hrns yi * v P**#h srAwwa yiuet’ 

mnb 9a xfnetit pimafUu xttritrTptyi' 
yttnr at <Uw xmritv Auf ' 

tut i yXieva, (nfjtvrane ft*i r* tsmt£t*> 
iXyuti tofttv wegrai *<w)Wg«a) 

' yt nitty ft&ho fa)6*s* eh AxVrug/*?. 

In vulgatis xa) ggqpuuw t*** ** tat"Arts yi ftu£m ami pay 

Ifurxhntf you.** si quis constructionem qtitesierit^ na? is operant pendi- 
/ _^derit. Quod ad Sms xvftxrmv plant* gemellus est Prometh, 
x ofeaan Urns. In t. 454. dedi pro mXXa : sinjjk conftifiio in 
Med. 298. Mox vtilgo • ■ 

V. 459. Vulgo v ft x«gn» vtttttvs rnet iyi Botheus vult 

•X«gr«. Malim tZx^atrm muiif. 

V. 470. VulgO bawiitru'indhe. Margo £sk. inr**%nru qu xpulchrm 
est emendatid, judice Btttlcroj. fatfliot' esset vmrrfaut nixm. 

V. 472. Vulgo Kt<n*Zrmi. Mali IB’ xe vfdmty quod et Scholiasts* 
agnoscit K tirdtt vmr hmt KOEMHE11. 

V. 474. Vulgo *feia rifart*y.*my$Jc4M kZu laquibue < 

neqdS a ^ensum neque* s^ntaxrtr iftveneris. Aid: tocuxx*l*htku km. 
Lego Ki/rmt y atms rte%urr amtXXmhmpatx’ Illud norm -— 
fata non I6ng& distat ab uirnxxj%hn ymptn in Phien. 1093. Qui locus 
classic us conferri debet. ' 





V. 477. VulgA X«i nWiij(;i yt hnrtTvurr*. e^dyfimtk. At Vim 
▼ocum mi ir»**u%i yt hob video: vidissem » scrt^tum esset tc«l 
wax’ mm JwnrWSMrriris^jtypMw*. JSxpe pejKfttautur yt et muK 
V. 495. Vulgo iUi yif rd% T*r rtf *ket*f Both&UB 

eonjfcrit i3kt ptty* tmIi. Amm? Boftijudifie Batleco. Meliw 

fortasse vidcbitur tltniit nuns TtJb. in quo sensu est in Soph. Track. 

<22. Heeyvh.Kvnfc «v^i« Pemrataatur»«tvsupra84.in ixUpn 
et iTVfuts. - ,, . - . • 


V. 501,*t seq, VulgA 

*0 wnUntf ts fyttrWfHf r iyftvtffot 

tw»*-*A inrib%»pMfSt 
fieft*vf mprdtvf k ui tifttf 

ulffifHt'etmox 

V. 5 Jft. tiytiWi jtyw&r AiS '*&{*&- * 

Extrema membra versmira transport debent. 

inltutf H^dm^rSf , if 

fimfttvg «r gonttvt, imMi /tfi 

i^fuu, et mot 

V. SlO. *y«Wl /StfjtMlif vS> t«Aim^W fa?#. 
iy£#g<*» et mhMmvtfn e glossa stmt YQCM irtVHth* Hetych. 
gnAmkwr idem lexicon hue respexk f. sed ordo postulat 

findero{af. 

V. 507• Vulgo yUmt&t pm ipltrtf rt*n fijto. * Host neque ipse intcl- 
ligO neque intelligebat PWfwittw Cnjus conjectitra f iw proba est, 
ob &qnens illud mr«»i. Sdepitts quoqoe permutanttifr pm*-et fifiup 
vid. Porfcon. ad Me^. 465. Verom neque sic lociis integer est. 
Lege fti tfets. Hesych. tiftfiaf. _ 

V. 511. Vulgo KAi %vftfii\»i7ii : lege K*i \uf*fi*k&m nbvenientibus. 
Scholiastes r«V |»yr#yHesyeh. 5ti i u&A*T, • rvyrvy^mr cf. 


S. C. Th. 35S. * 


V. 512 . Vulgp lUmim Xytrrmt Wrl' i^irrur hSr lege if'um'mr y 
V. SIS. De vetho *fkip*Miaritsftxnplkndumest. 

V. 521. Vulgo BA. tvQnfi** tin r*vr»t tv^nfttvftin. 

Tu lege BA. ‘titynpu* fin rwrti' 

XO. ■tifyfuifuf*. 

V. 522 et seq. regi tribueacli, et sic disponendi, 

ba. oSt h -- -Ad mt (Scbatz'vice*•*) Afyw— 
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*Ey# ■■ - t lllrw, r* imhi it -—But} «»-*—3*i- 

—Air«7f-’Ey* Ji mtSm trtfirvtSv iktiurtfwi 

V. 536. Turn ob metrom turn ob sensum lege, fnfcii n wyyw'W*. 

■ V* 539, Olim collaudabam conjecturam Stanleii w pthtiaty-/ 
£mn, Vice riu> fnXmuQ&yitrmt* Nunc maiim ri» fuxiui^vytw. Omni¬ 
bus notuxn est £sy/n», remigum ordo: fn)Ju restituitur supr. 160. 

V. 541* Fortasse ns^ipmr. Hesych. Jw- f 

fn/uh Levi post ftixii « (v^mr distinctions posita, junge 

sariSir cum tftfittXi et sic reddc: dejice laces carvlca: riigrUm istum 
rcmigcm, respictem geruu nostrum quod mpfc audit d fcminis propter 
(subaudito ’in**) tibi dUectam progenitricem mnUeretn : tf. ornnino 
Med. 416 et seq. *■ ■ 

V. 548. Vulgatum irtmu/uvs Urtnrit reddit Stanl. fares depas - 
states cohos. At inwi coitus est vox nihilt j hoc sensisse.videtur 
ipse Stanl. reddit enizn MS. versto Latina speculations herbidas 
matris , i. e. herUda prata in qtdbus Argot speeutabatur mutrern. 
Neque dttvhfuvf sonat fares depascentes : sonar ideW ac 

mtltopH in v. supra 51. Ejusdem familis est favnfuth quod Hesyck. 
optima exponit 'Owht? quia paludosi loci sunt multum pascui: quo 
sensu illud fiw sape ponkurs nam p*v teste Hesychio fuy* x»i 
itjA» h|Xw apud Lacones. Lege igitur mfaiiftw Vi mitt Xttftint 

V. 556. Neque Scaligero pTacebat neque AWesehio »V*vi a in 
sensu mittit «y quorum hie corrigebat mtfrte ille h* m. Uterque 
contra veterem Atticam linguamj qua* posiulat ov in talibus' 
voculis. Vide Valckenaer. ad Phoen. 406. e$ Porson. ad Hec. 8. 
Prsetuleriin )uwtm : cognatum verbum habet Noster Prometh. 1J5.* 

*r ptvmt. 

V, 562. Inter t#w et trrrdptvs obelum Porsonus interposuif. 
Nec injure; specials aliquod sententia postulate non generale istud 
nit xmtftwt f dudw. Collato Prometh. 805 et seq. usque ad 
df i$l*n mrupatpit j alii fortasse melius quid emfere poterunt. 

V: 565 et seq. sic legend! 

bmhat wu»qi«pt . 

Awdlue mtfprte 

&XV, wmfijUttp tfant 

'• 1 irhrt ymwtrtu 
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/ 9 jmmt a 1 

rvfm futtf t 

Xuftiim N ttXov tin* iUntrcr. 

In v. 565. Y unvnvfun voids sensui repugnat, cui snccumt nostro 
lectio ab Hesychio depromta. nxirA^ni, 3£« i?$ 

yvytvT*. * Mox, fiixu 'locum habet vice for, et Stir ft (ex « 
factum) vice xuptir* et xuftSm vice efog rlqajrpattim ex interpolate 
partim 6 corrupta scripture nascuntur. In v. 568. m y’ exhibui loco 
m t, quod nullo modo defend! potest. Quid sibi velit V. D. ( Edin¬ 
burgh Review,) dum U esse zelativum statute, cujus antecedens Nk'aw 
est, j>lane ignoro. Illud y’ sequitur cl (ubi) vei ?w: vid. Person. 
Phoen. 654et 1/65. S^itentiamprontnobisemendatam sic construe- 

cu yi Tv(pu jcinf %imStntcv m'^mu NtiXcv Xufwrm rijug Hitter it. 

V. 572, Vulgb »Sv nut ft hiug'H^n' metro repugnante. 

Aid. et Turn. RfnpbAirK. Malim iSvtnig r uXxrtbtg x»rg«&*jgffire 
#’ cf. Prometh. 899. "Hg«« Cum verb dipthongtis « 

non corripitur (vide Valcken. Phcen. i96\) lege mXmrLtg. His enim 
respondent TtXlrXxyxTir oliXixt Oirr^oSimnt*l». * 

V.584. Vulgo $4* Y itmtft»rr* dint ; mor mtvtrmt. Licer niliil 

derti de his utpote de hiulcis statui possit, malim tamcn TA S’ - 

iVriTtftr cf. supro 317. Mox V. 586. Syntaxis postulat Sdx^vcs. 

V. 595. Vulgb riant* Aid. ntrtv. Fortasse riivg. 

V. 596. Pro xiy»r quod vix ferri potest (nam aliud cst figura 
to onfuurlft iw) malim yi »bn dissyllabon secundum illud FA 
nati natorum et qui nascuntur ab ilfy .* mox lege xvpmr si sana sit 
lectio. 

V. 6o 2. Vulgb liic # % Ztvc* et in antistrophico Stixtcg 

pifu <pgnV qu.e postrema, licet metro congruant, sensui tameri repug¬ 
nant. Emendant alii facillimo ab v. 97. Satvxig, bene quoad sensfis ; 
quoad metri, sec us: lege igitur et fyh* atpi SavXcg. 

Hesych. Ov{/£u, i#> lege tv Anglice “ Brings about 

well” cf. Soph. Trach. 840. xai rub' i Mg (vulgb tptmS* 
xurovft^ct (vulgb — 

V. 605, Si deficit antistrophicus, lege xXvuv similiter infVa 
930. **rtu MSS. 2. cum Aid. et Turn. Rob. K Xu 01. 

V. 6Tf. Optimb Turn. *» dsn* quo spectat bun in Guelph, et Aid. 
mox lege crag. 

V. 6 12. Alii grig earn wXntvtrm alii gi if lira* xX^hrmt. Prretu* 
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lerim Ai^cw. tt^xTovry %u{i xXnitt Wtrij Hinc intelligi potest Cau& 
interpunctionis mtltatae ad v. 526. iy%*{/ovf n* /nt f tJ mom ig it 
tvputif vitm. Aischylus enim ad iUum J»orcpi rpspicit, qui apud suos 
populares obtinuit, ut, de qualibci re ad suffragia cum ventum essef, 
demus tile, qui tunc temporis xyrtituei agebat, cuts primun^len¬ 
ten tias ferret, dein reliqui demi, *uo quisque in crdine, darent 
suffragia. Fac igitur ut iste denpis, in quo regis qomea ntunera- 
batur, Tftrranucr ageret, non injusti: rex opinatus erat « x«<wr se 
potuissc uftt»i$ rU modo suos persuaserit ad Suppliers 

recipiendas. ,Et profecto discriminis aliquid ipse Noster indicavit 
inter xi\n (sive xxSHot) et n io/ttor ad v. 375. 

V. 615,6. Sic dispose "Etydindlif yjri tnvfttit (JLo&ytM 

ftrXi xfa(re>T0t XsytP. 

V. 6l7. Manifestolegendum *Hp*gpuT*r%fit fffrli yy$: cf. Eumen. 
867, {MTM^ui rijvdi. V. fUrclxttK 

V. 6*24.^ YulgA hupitv A tig. Med, et Rob. 'ixwwv Znrig, Quibut 
jlures fuerint delicatiores, iis piacebit Zsd* ixtdov cf. supra 390. 

V. 626. Admissa conjecture Canteri xptpiow*, max lege x*w&tr- 
tai. Neque viilgatum xx%w*i, neque Sealigeri irPMrSMii quod a 
Scholiis haustum est, neque «Uvnu Aurati ullum hie locum liabet. 
Noster usurpat xx%nvfitu i in Choeph. 81. Ilia var. lect. a Scholi- 
•astecommemorata oritur e depravato interpretamento Avxuwh quo- 
onodo et Hesych. exponit xm%uvuu. 

V. 631. Vulgo Atifwyipvs : sed lege Aqwiyapv sell, regis: ef. 624. 

V. 638. Vulgo ni on mm. Corrumpitur solenne illud ifxm »Zr 
•cf. CEd. T. 172. $lxon - fXhn *vi. 

V. 6-11. Quomodo. dlci fio* possit xp^parog (ut MSS. 2* Aid. 
Rob.) non video: quia xvppuns ipsum, quid valeat, ignorp, 
Malim tlpxTo> subaudito verbo, quod ad xfy referatur, scilicet 
jrfSnu: de qua ellipsi adeas DOrvill. ad Ch&riton. p. 398. ed. 4to. 
flesych. fypanr, aful%teieK 

V. 643. Sunt qui nr *£«(«» cum "a^p qonjungant j sed id vetat 
tautology hujus cantus, cf. 689. Nullus igitur dubito quin MSS. 
dent rir, i. e.'finr quae lectio ni f$llor vere cst. 

V. 646. Vulgo b Xxxoh. PrcL'tulerim bixxoig. •* 

V. 654. Turn ob metrtim turn ob sensum legi debet imj^ 
cf. 367 et 438. ' 




V, 65$ 'Mos'eiUm iEschyletts est, utvbcesvel ejusdem, ve! 
simtlis forme, eundem et'«roph« et antistrophse locum teneant, ut 

monuit Hermann. Observat. Crit. p. 130. 

® , «, 

V. 663. Vulgo urantitheticis ita disponuntur, 


vSth m »A« MWffMi 

Tu lege 

m lAir mumttttf 
m ft*y irtSt 


679. Z?wt ^lyw rAW 

ill |b«M A/* vwtfrmw .- 

fdyut etflirrtn 

rir Sinn, A/* Jwigcow 


In v. 679. Gl. est zSm. Quam vocem nec Scholiastes agnoscit, 
Tvr y*^irrtit nStnw *w A4» t!» $imv v«T^x^wf. UsurpatHT w *<»«» 
Ut ri* 9i%in Soph. Philo etc t, 

V. 675. Vulgo K*l ytfftun n^iiCvnhM ytftimmr. Ha* inteL 
ligi nequeunt. Nihil video' prater latentem in literif 

fivrJin**. Hesych. fltifuj *i rm it Euri¬ 

pides Ion. 511. et Androm. JL158. usurpat #»•%»«> «t in Ion. 1549 
(1571) ex emendatione Piersoni. 


Voi» III. N®. ▼., 


H 
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*JHpivtS 6a,Wot<reur ev txvQsi aiftotg 
HapBevou Oeivov xovig e^ap,a£ep 
*Peu* xovig Bsivet Bclvutov, <pepoitret 

Moptripou apLOtp. 

. h H veipeoyeu pop xptpig, *A<fipoBtrag 
H vetfisuyep vvv yotpog, tj 6 J&ptoreg v 
'Hftovau &* siap j3 poL%y, xai ysXeorog 

'AyXabp own. 

US vox rjarO* atfipai Kaplrtov %opsiau ; 
Ila. vox to p£xcup* 0 *Tyteia 9 vnyrtop 
MSrep euBuTvqg ; oXoolv Qsvoutcl 

IIoLpOCVOg 0^1 IV, 

0 * 

US vox Mfiag voptpvpoetnrctg culynj; 

IIS 5s Bptrravvtuv BaXog otSu; Qevytv' 
AutrTurro£ ^e/fuuv Bolpoltov xuTiuipey 

ToLv rpivoBnrav. 

H ^ * 

*Ayye‘Ko£ yoip rm Bootarto jMfujviv* 

Kol), ylyag tog paxpek $t$ctg eBpe^/e 
KatTiop upBog’ — *Ayy\toucoig 5* sdtoxsu 

*Ahyioi Bvpup. 
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Bibki'titCritiqisni. 

Tig Se* re} xmpag rig I paw Svvolit olv 
TSlv 0eoWurov Qpevet. ; rig flwravra 
jd&pa r&v <reju,vav Xotpireov; xai spy a 

'ftpavuomv ; 
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BIBLICAL CRITICISM. 


To the Editor of the Classical Journal. 

Sir, > 

I am happy to find that your Journal has received 
the promise of such encouragement. I conceive a perio¬ 
dical work of this nature to be of the highest importance to the 
interests of literature, as being the only channel by which the 
desultory opinions of many learned men can be communicated 
to the world. I would not fob a moment presume upon the 
probability of ever contributing much to the public stock of 
knowledge; but if any occasional remarks which I may be able 
to send you, should conduce in the smallest degree to the benefit 
of your publication, I should of course derive from it an 
additional pleasure. 
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The first, observations which I would offer for your accept¬ 
ance, are upon a passage in St. .Matthew’s Gospel, s&o/tw yap 
avrw nv atrriga tv THi ANATOAHt. c, n, v. 2. Some com¬ 
mentators have interpreted thid, “ of .die rising of the star,” and 
others, as our English translators, « of its appearance in the East.” 
I have long thought that the sense of the passage might be 
settled upon more satisfactory grounds than any which have 
hitherto been given, and. venture to submit to you what has 
struck me on the subject. I was first led to doubt the propriety 
of our English version, from the striking alteration of a word in 
the Greek text. In the first verse of the chapter, the word 
which is translated « the east,” is eaiarokm, and such is un¬ 
questionably its true meaning; .but the expression in the .second 
verse 19 rf avarokfi, and does not appear at all probable that 
the word would have beeif so suddenly changed, if the signi¬ 
fication were unaltered. It may be urged that the sense is really 
altered, sfnd yet that both words are properly turned “ e|st 
the first applying to eastern countries, and the other to the 
eastern part of the heavens. Now even supposin gsuch a pecu¬ 
liar distinction between the singular and plural of Avaroktj, 
(though there is in fact no such distinction at all) yet I appre¬ 
hend that the explanation entirely fails; because «« we have 
seen his star in the east,” must obviously mean either that they 
saw the star when they were in the east, or that they saw the star 
to the east of them. By the first of these hypotheses then, the 
word ought’confessedly to be in the plural, and the other I take 
, to be untrue, because the Magi seem to h$ve been directed in 
the beginning of their journey by the situation of the star $ but 
they travelled a westerly course, therefore the star must'' have 
been toward the west. 

On a further examination of the word «v«toA»j, I find that its 
singular is used comparatively seldom to denote the east $ out of 
the numerous passages in which it occurs hi the LXX. in this 
sense, it is used only twice itfthe singular. Numb. US. S8. and 
Nehem. Hi. 29. and I 'believe' in no instance whatever with the. 
article. For in the latter verse alluded to; the attiele before 
&vatokij{ belongs *to the foregoing substantive voXjjf, as appears 
more clearly from comparing the verse with Jer. xix. 2. Ezek. 



z. 19.' and xi. 1.' Strabo prefixes the article, but then he uses tile 
plural number.-—Vid. p. 4. ed.Xut. 1620. et Al. 

The same word i£ used to express the east in two other pas¬ 
sages of St. Matthew, c. viii. 1 l.*and xxiv. 27. in both of which 
it is plural. S£e also Luke, xiii. 29. If- occuife in the singular 
in Rev. xxi. 13. but still without the article} in the two other 
instances where it is found in. the Apocalypse, it is joined with 
fjXiou. Upon the whole, therefore, there appears to be the 
strongest reason against .interpreting t$ &vem>$ the east •, and 
even supposing that a passage could bCcitedin defence of it, yet 
in the present instance such an interpretation is extremely Unpro-' 
bable, since no reason can be assigned for the remarkable, 
variation'in the word, as observed above, unless its meaning were 
intended to be varied. I would, therefore, translate the passage 
in question, « we have Steen his star in its rising,’* and this 
translation suits the context remarkably well. It is evident from 
v. 9 c and 10. of this chapter, that the appearance of the star did 
not continue during the whole of the journey of the wise men, for 
they express a great joy at its return; they had seen it, therefore, 
only at its rising, at its first appearance, and are now rejoiced to 
find it again before them, not in the act of rising, but leading 
them on to the object of their inquiry. 

' I had intended to Bend with these humble lucubrations a few 
remarks on the conjectures of* “ A Country-Parish Priest/ 1 
respecting the three witnesses ; but I have at pte&ent no time to 
add more. 

Yours, &c." 

, Aforehe, 1811, .. GHANTJ. 


* 0 * We refer *our Correspondent to G. Wakefield, who 
translates: we heme seen his star rise. See his « Transition 
of the New Testament,” &i. i. p. 290. 2d. ed. 
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To THE EoiTOB OF THE CLASSICAL JOURNAL. , 

Sift, 

I have read with much pleasure « An Essay on 
a Punic Inscription found in the Island of Malta , by the 
Right Honorable Sir William Drummond,’' and brought by 
him to this country. It appears to contain important infor¬ 
mation, and will be a great , acquisition both to the Biographer 
and to the Historian. The reasons he has given for concluding 
that Hannibal, the Carthaginian hero, was interred in the island 
of Malta, appear to me decisive, and I think must be satisfactory 
to the learned. We are informed in this inscription, that the 
TTTT, Chamber , over which it is placed, contains the remains of 
Hannibal, die terror of the Romans, and die true friend of his 
country. * 

It is necessary to remark, that though die learned author has 
given the inscription in Hebrew, he does not attempt to reduce 
the Phoenician -or the Ethiopian to th<* exact standard of 
that language. He observes, that the father of Hannibal 
was Amilcar Barca, that in the inscription the father of Hannibal 
is called, Bar-Melek, and yet he thinks that both these name* 
signify the same person: I think so too j but we shall find that 
Melek only is applied to the father of Hannibal, and that the 
words T2 32 Ben-Bar-Melelc , signify, and arc applied to, 

three persons. 

« Amilcar Barca,” says thib writer, " seems to have no 
resemblance to the Punic.” The Punic was in its origin the 
Phoenician, winch was a dialect of the Hebrew, Phoenicia being 
a colony planted by the ancient Hebrews. Amilcar Barca is 
pure Hebrew, as Well as Hannibal: Amilcar is a compound 
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word, as is the case with many Hebrew names: it comes from 
^011 hamil, «to pity,” and 12 car , a heathen Deity.” Thus 

we find that the Canaanites had a temple.dedicated to 12 car', 
1. Sam.'vii. 11. ** And the men*of Israel weal out of Mizpeh, 
and 4 pursued the Philistines, and mote them” /M1TJ0 
12-/P2^ “ until they came under Belh-Car” i. e. the temple 
of Car. 

Barca is literally *p2 Barca, u to bless.” Amilcar Barca 
will then read thus in our language: « blessed be the God of 
pity*” or, « the pitying God shall be blessed.” In like manner 
^p2 ’Mil Hannibal, or Hanni-baal, is literally, ** t^ie Lord 
establish me.” 

The learned author says that « Bar-Melek cannot puzzle 
any linguist.” Melek, and not Bar-Melek, was applied to the 
grand-father of Hannibal, *)^12 Melek, is the word for king , 
and 12 Bar, which is a Chaldean word, means a son, as well 
as $2 Ben; but 12 Bar, signifies the son or immediate 
offspring of die father, when 2N Ah, « die father,” anti J2 
Ben, “ the grandson,” are living. Th'* words 12 J2, Ben, 
Bar, Melek, will dien read, « a son of the son of the king,” or, 
agreeably to our customary mode’ of expression, the line will 
read,, “ Hanni-baal, the grandson of the king.” So that Hanni- 
baal, the son of Amilcar Barca, apd not Amilcar Barca himself, 
as is supposed, commanded the, Carthaginian army during the 
reign of his grandfather, and consequently was a young man, ns 
die wprd. Oby signifies. 

■ 3 Having said thus much on the introductory part of the work, 
I sHaU now make a few observations on the work itself, so far 
2s it has relation to Biblical elucidation, which is consistent 
with my present undertaking. 

This work is seplete with information of the most interesting 
nature; interesting, because it tends to illustrate many parti¬ 
culars in the most ancient part iff* the Bible. It will also be an 
acquisition to the libraries of those, who have made the eastern 
languages their study. , 

I agree with Bochart, Pococke, Walton, and this author, that 
the Book of Job was written originally in i^rabic; but as this 
book was translated from the Arabic into pure Hebrew by 



Moses, when , he fled from the face of Pharaoh to idumea, where 
hi s kinsman Job was the reigning king \ we bate it before ue in 
a language far .better understood, and more comprehensive, than 
the Arabic. But I cannot agree with this writer, that *< them 
are many words in the Hebrew scriptures, of which the ^exise 
can be best determined by the Arabic because the Hebrew 
language is complete in itself, and capable of ail that expression 
Which constitutes elegance, .sublimity, and simplicity. So far 
as in the Arabic, Persian, or any of the cognate dialects, 
words are found which have.,the same literal .formation as the 
Hebrew, and are only Hebrew words written with the letters of 
those languages, and there are great numbers in the Arabic and 
Persian; so far, indeed, it may serve to confirm the Hebrew 
reading. The Hebrew forms the roots of a great part of the 
words in the Arabic and Persian languages 5 like the streams 
issuing from a spring, which water the distant country, and are 
the principal cause of vegetation; so the Hebrew language pro* 
duced and enriched the languages of the east, ^ 

Far as where eastern lad salutes the dawn. 

j 

, The Hebrew JHatsar, ia the 1 name for their ukarket- 

1 T * 

placet and the Arabic ^y/ab, is bnt the copy of the Hebrew 
ab , or « father.” The western languages also have many 
Hebrew words; rile Greeks had their ’£AXeAs5 7 *j, which is the 
Hebrew PP ifal Hallelujah, in Greet letters *,' the heathens 
called their God ’JEAi&Sv, Etiouri, which is letter for letter' the 
same as the Hebrew i. e. « the most high.” 1 /Cgw 
is literally from D33 kanees, « a basket.” Tube?, fmrn 
“ something elevated, or raised above the plain oreur*. 
face.” Obedio," {torn 12^, to serve. Even in our own 
language we have many Hebrew words such as Dad, from 
TTT, the beloved. Car , from “Q cor,. f* a pasture”- Amen, 
from ?ON inters. Term, fromCpB ternt, “ time. Cable , firqm 
can ^venture to affirm, that the Hebrew language, 
is thedfry root of the oriental languages} £og an it it* found by 
experience, that by the aid of Latin, as competent a knowledge 
of the English, Ffjjnch, Spanish, or Italian languages, may be 
obtained in one year,, as, without it, would require four or five 
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jtvcs ; softer with regard to tftqitiving a knowledge of the 
Arabic or Persian languages, which, may be acquired with less ’ 
labor) and in a shorter time, by a previous knowledge of the 
rudiments of the Hebrew onfy> the mother of the eastern 
languages. • 

In proof of'the assertion, that «there are many words in the 
Hebrew scriptures, of which the' sense can be best determined 
by the Arabic,'* we read," says the learned author, Gen. £1. 
S3. JOItf "1103 3«9 f b and in the last verse of the 1st book 

of Samuel, btdvtn orrflbty fix Titf} t the first 

is translated in our version, and Abraham planted a grove in 
Beersheba; and the second, and they took their bones, and 
buried them under a tree. Thus which was a grove in 
Genesis, becomes a tree in Samuel." But it does not follow 
because is rendered, by tree, that the translation is just. I 
believe we shall find that the translators should have rendered 
Samuel by grow > as well as in- Genesis. . Throughout 
the Scriptures Eashel , is the term for grow; but if btCfat 

Eashel , means a grow, I may be asked, how are we to under¬ 
stand the passage in the, 1st of Samuel, xxii. 6. where bttfH 
Eashel, is rendered by tree also ? I shall make a short digression 
to prove that in .this verse the word bvhk Eashel, means a 
gravej it will at the saipe time enable us to reconcile the mani¬ 
fest inconsistency in this passage, as it stands in the translation, 
which Deists never fail to adduce, u as proof of the disordered 
state pf the Bible." • 

_ This .passage as it Stands ip the translation is incorrect m , when 
Wtfread tfikt « Saul abode in Gibeah, under a tree inRamah," 
it certainly must strike every reader as absurd and impossible; 
it was not possible for Saul to abide in the city of Gibeah, and 
at-the same'time* under a tree in the city of Ramah.$ which is 
the plain sense in the translation. Besides, if he had at Jtfiat 
tittle been ih Gibeah, or iti there was no necessity for 

him to abide in those cities, while all his friends and servants 
were about him, « with He spear in hishand.” This original is 



as follows: i ’ 

Yrn irum no-ia nrtn Hpaaa 3^ towth 
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The H bet ft, prefixed to-njEM Gibeeth, and to njp*T Hamah, 
is rendered by the preposition in, viz. « in Gibeah, under a tree 
in Ramah/'but agreeably to construction, 3 beih, here ought 
to be rendered by, and towards, as in Jer. c. xvi. 4. ZHPQ1 
mnin by the sword and by faminef and Eccles“xi. 3. ■ 9 
nnjn Thahatk, is erroneously rendered by "under. This 
word, with a similar construction, is Tendered, Genesis, ch. 1. 
19. «in the place of.” Lcvit. 16. 42. The clause will then 
read, “ now Saul abode by Gibeah, in the place of the 

grove by Ramah.” Here we are told the particular situati6n of 
Saul, who, as the history informs us, was in pursuit of David 
and his soldiers. The word rendered his servants, is a 

general term for all that serve, and as Saul is described to be in 
the city, it leaves us to suppose that these were his 


domestic savants; but this word also signifies soldiers. 2 Sam. 
c. ii. 1A 13. « And Abner, the son of Ner, and the 
servants of Ishbosheth, the son of Saul, went out from Maha- 
naim, to Gibeon, and Joab, the son of Zcruiah, ’■pjfl, and the 


servdhts of David, went out and met together by the pool of 
Gibeon.” Here the two armies, under the command of Joab 
and Abner, the generals of David and Saul, met together; and 
the 17th verse says, “ And there was a very sore battle that day; 
and Abner was beaten, and the men of Israel fled before 
the servants of David/ which plainly means the soldiers' 


of David. 

Fidelity, particularly when the Scriptures are the subject, is. 
the duty o£ a translator; but in the Bible translation of tbit, 
passage, 1 Sam. xxii. 6. tlie. translators have passed by a word, 
which is as necessary as any other, as it informs us what 
description of persons his servants were, who were with 

him; this is the wdrd, OV22fJ)n hanfUfsaabim. This word 

1 * T • ~ 

means garrisons, 2 Sam. viii. «. Then David put D\T2U 
garrisons,” v.14, 1 Ghron. xviii. 13. SChran. fcvii.3, the hot 
clause, vjy !?S1 will then read, and all ftis gar- 

rison soldiers about him, or as we should express it in our 
language, and alfftis guards about him. Here he is described 
as a general at the head of his army; the expression with ftis 
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spear in Jus hand is then proper*, but to suppose that white he 
was in his palace in Gibeah, or under a tree in Ramah, there 
was any necessity for him to have a spear in his hand, when the 
servants of his household were Vith him, according to the 
translation, is altogether inconsistent with the original. The 
whole verse reads, « Now Saul abode by Gibeah, in the place 
of the grove by Ramah, with his spear in his hand, and all his 
garrison soldiers about him” 

The original describes the place where Saul was encamped 
undej the cover of the groves Gibeah and Ramah were 
neighbouring cities, as appears from Jpd.,xix. 13. and by this 
reading, now Said abode by Gibeah, in the place of the grove by 
Hamah , we are informed that he and his soldiers were between 
Gibeah and Ramah, in the place of the grove, a very proper 
place, not only to avoid the communication of intelligence to 
David, but to keep his soldiers in health by protecting them 
from the extreme heat of the sun, till' he qbtained information 
concerning the concealment of David, and the strength of his 
army. Therefore, to return to the passage in the last verse of 
the first book of Samuel; it ought not to be rendered, «* and 
they took their bones, and buried them under a tree at 

Jabesh,” but thus, ft and they took their bones, and buried 
them ,-WQT3 btifrtn rmn in the place of the grove at Jabesh 
the place where the inhabitants of tfabesh buried their dead. 

The learned author informs us, that the following words in 
Isaiah. DUN 1 ? rTTT) rendered in the English version, 

’ r -“ rr-lrr} 

«« and the parched ground shall become a pool, do not 
cont ain the true meaning, and< the beauty of the passage is 
entirely lost. It certainly is not consistent with the Hebrew, 
and in its application it is indefinite, as, agreeably to this reading, 
all the parched ground in the country might be understood to 
become pools of water. Sharab , he observes, has the 

sense here with the^ Arabic . Serab, K true,” but ft is 
literally a copy of Ulti Sharab, with this difference only; the 
I alif, or the Arabic A, is written to correspond with hornets, 
the long A in Hebrew; and tti shin, is pronounced as D sameck, 
after the manner of 'the Chaldean and Egyptian pronunci- 
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atum;* But With deference to the opinion, of the learned author, 
' who has certainlymade a considerable proficiency in oriental learn* 
ing, and who has had an, opportunity of conversing with'Teamed 
native-professors of the Arabic language* I humbly conceive it is 
no proof that the meaning of 2^tiET Sharab , c&n be best deter¬ 
mined by Serabt for as this Arabic word is ogly the 

Hebrew ZTIlfSharab, in Arabic letters, there can be no doubt 
T T 

that it was taken from the Hebrew, which was the most ancient 
language, and that its meaning itf the sknxe in both languages. 

I think there is a considerable degree of beauty in the 
translation which this patriotic amateur qf oriental learning has 
given, and as the idea is comprehended in the original, it may be 
acceptable to the* reader to see it in his own words.' “ When 
(he time of the Messiah shall come,” the prophet intimates, *« all 
nature shall rejoice; When the kingdom of God shall be 
established throughout the earth, then shall the blind ojfen their 
eyes, and the deaf hear) the lame shall leap, and the dumb shall 
sing 'for joy': the desert shall rejoice, the rose shall blossom 
there, and the solitary place shall florish like Lebanon, or 
Carmel, or Sharon; the streams shall' break out in the arid 
wilderness, and the serab , the illusory lake of the desert, shall 
become a pool of real water.” Thus he concludes that 
sharab has the same sense here with the Arabic serab. 
which signifies « that extraordinary illusion, which often takes 
place in the desert, when the sands assume the appearance of a 
lake, and deceive the eye-of the thirsty traveller.” 

* I should not have said any thing- hr addition concerning thiflf 
passage, had opt the translators of the Bible committed an erroty 


* Thus we read Jnd. xii. 6. concerning .the Ephraimites, (hat they could 

, ■* , . „ i. * i 

ttA pronounce' the V thin, but instead of it they prone tanced the o samech, 
and th&feaatofit evident, Ephfdfin wits a nattVe of Egypt, and aB he pro- 
Bomteed himself, so he tatight hfar children th pronounce AfteHr the 'Egyptian 
qdmpf) bat the^eabof tbs. sons afJadob retained the pronunciation' of the 
«8P*t*y fromwh|ch..they oewei and- dwelt was that the Epfarahriitea conid not 
ggjStyoonpe v #Ma, but with a4 Mneoh, who when they wfere told to aay ntav 
Shibbtifthf with « agad rbS/Q nbMeth, witb T a p tmeeh. The reason 
why they retained tifli mode of nttemne^ after ao bag a period is obvious; 
the tribes were distinct states, and did not mix with each other. 
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which has escaped the* notices! this'leamed author. ' He has 
rendered the first clause, CCOT;3"3101 rrny«the illusory l«y» 
of the desert shall become a pool' of real water)" but here he 
leaves us to apply the second, which is 013 tfNOn, 

“ and*the' thirsty land springs of water,” as it stands in the 
translation. It is to be wished that he had favored us with his 
view of this-also: however, as this is -not the ease,‘I shall 
venture to give as literal a .rendering as the subject will admit, 
abiding closely by the Hebrew words, For though the above 
clause be consistent with the ideal signification, it must be 
allowed that there are words introduced which are not 
sanctioned by the original ^nevertheless, it amounts to the same, 
whether we render 3*J£f sharstb, by «the exhausted reservoirs 
shall become a perpetual source of water,” or «the illusory lake 
of the desert shall become'a pool of real water;” but the first 
sense seems to have been the intention of the prophet, not to 
apply' these words to the traveller in the desert, which would 
then be limited to a few individuals only, but to the nation to 
whom he d : -ected the prophecy, and who no doubt at that time 
experienced this terrible 3’ltjf sharab,, « heat, or drought,” 
when their rivers and reservoirs were dried hp by the extreme 
heat of the sun. 

OJttb Laegaam, in the transition is rendered a pooA It 
is from the root 03 gam, which means foil, addition, a per¬ 
petual source, applied throughout the Scriptures to reservoirs 
of water, giving a constant supply. Psalm cxiv. 8. « which 
tumeth the rock into a 013 D3N, standing water.” evii. $5. 
« he tumeth the 'wilderness 013 03$fr ftito a standing 
water.” 

The primary meaning of tftfDStl Tsimmaaoun, is to be hollow, 
in a secondary sense, empty, and so it is applied to fasting, and 
thirst , "as- denoting holfa/thess, emptiness, under radix 032t 
Tsaum ; but this word is under the MSS Tsima, signifying 
draught, at, the droughty place. Deut, viii. 15. fttfDJfl, (t and 
drought where there was no water.’V Psalm ‘evii. 83. **He 
tumeth rivers into a wilderness, and the watfr-springs 
into dry ground j* or which would be agreesbfy to the original, 
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and springs of miter fo dryness. The verse will then read, 
« The exhausted reservoirs shall he for a perpetual source, even 
the droughty place for springs of water.” 

- There are few passages, sa/s this industrious writer, which have 
more embarrassed the critics than the following Which maketh 
Arcturus, Orion, and Pleiades, and the chambers of the south. 
Canst thou bind the sweet influences of Pleiades, or loose the 
bands of Orion? Canst thou bring forth Mazzaroth in his 
season, or canst thou guide Arcturus with his sons ?” 

One of these passages occurs in the 1 38th chapter, v. Sl« 

.ITT©* fltotfiD *IN JTO3 /rtinyD -mfom 
* • ■ " • ■ 

<* Cansf thou bind the sweet influences of Pleiades, of loose the 
bands of Orion f” It will appear that S1D*3 Ckima , means the 
Pleiades, and ^p2) Ckesil , Orion, if we attend to the application 
of these Jbnstellations, by these ancient people, to the different 
seasgps of the year, though many of the learned have been of 
a different opinion. I have not met with any author who has 
satisfied me on this subject. ■ The writer of the book of Job 
had a Teason, no doubt, for making those inquiries; and they are 
couched in such a form as gives us to understand that the things 
signified were beyond the ability of man to perform. I shall 
therefore endeavour to explain them consistently with the 
Hebrew, and as, I believe, they were understood by the original 
writers. 

« Can§t thou bind the sweet influences of HD© Pleiades ?” 
That HQ© China, was the ancient term in Chaldee and 

T ■ t 

Hebrew, for that singular assemblage of stars in the sign Taurus, 
which we call Pleiades, and vulgarly, the seven stars , will be 
teen by what follows. But commentators have been at a loss 
how to understand that these constellations should have any 
influence; thus have astrologers presumed to say, from this 
passage, that the stars influence man. The learned and the 
intelligent part of the world have (ejected theories, which 
could not illustrate the subject, and have judiciously passed 
over such passages, without attempting to embarrass the under¬ 
standings of the .unlearned with vain conjectures, and uncertain 
conclusions. 
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The wards HD'S) Chima, K e. Pleiades, and V'D3 Ckesil, Ujo. 
Orion, were applied to indicate that season of the year when the 
heat and cold were predominant $ fiO'3 Chima , means heat, or 
drought. Psalm lxiii. 1. “ My soul thirsteth for 

thee.”» Also that extreme heat which corrodes and destroys. 
Rabbi Abraham says, HO'D Chima , means M a northern constel¬ 
lation producing heat.” So that this clause, const thou bind the 
sweefinfluences of Pleiades, was applied by the ancients to that 
season of the year when the fruits of the earth in those climates 
wer^ produced early. For at this season, when the sun enters 
the sign Taurus, the Pleiades rise with the sun, when the sweet 
influences of spring are heightened by the luxuriant produce of 
the earth, and which could only be effected, or restrained and 
bound, by the divine power. In order, therefore, to show the 
vanity of presumptuous men, he says,, const thou bind the sweet 
iiifltiences of Pleiades, i. e. restrain the heat necessary to bring 
forth die fruits of the earth ? 

Or loose the bands of Orion. That Chesil, i. e. “ Orion/* 
is introduced to signify « that season of the year when the sun 
draws near the sign Capricorn/* will also appear. At this time 
Orion rises in opposition to the sun, when die beautiful display 
of stars in this constellation appears in the eastern horizon, and 
which, in this part of Arabia, at this season, rises about sis jrithe 
evening; from whence comes tRe word lJ?D3 Chislcu, «the 
ninth month of the Jewish ecclesiastical year,** which answers 
to part of November and December. Neh. i. 1. Zach. vii. 1. 
when the earth is bound as it were in bands, and nature is dull 
and heavy, when the productions of the summer are destroyed by 
the cold and torpid state of winter. Hence it is applied to mean 
those whose affections are cold in the sentiment of religion, and 


so it signifies « a deviation from the warmth or life manifested 
by those, who from principle keep the commands of Godto 
such this word is applied, who in scripture language are deno¬ 
minated fools, and foolish. Psalm xlxix. 10. Prov. x. 18. Ecdes. 
v. 3. In this sense it is borrowed from nature, and applied in 
the keenest irony to the friends of Job, who by their own 
works pretended to effect their own righteousness. It is one of 
those forms of speech, which we frequently* meet with in 




Scripture, where the anstoft 19 eosepreheifdfift: in ihe qv^tibn. 
Job is masked, if it be possible for n^an tp bind or reMmin ike 
meet influences of Pleiades, i.e . ( * tie sweet influences of spring, 
when Pleiades appeals with f the early rising sun \ or l/xit the 
bands of Orton? i. e. «the liiudkig^power of* tie frosty when 
Orion, rising in opposttiph tqthe dun, leads 6 n the winter.” 
-The inferenceis obvious. - is it possible lor man to save 

himself by his otra wofks, o 5 f Wofk pdf his pwn salvation inde¬ 
pendently of that fife-giv&g power, which ^ndets him ac¬ 


ceptable to God. Thus it must be admitted, that mj'3 CJkima, 
was the ancient name for Pleiades, and ChesU, for the 

1 , • < < > 

constellation Orion, contrasted with Pleiades, as rising in oppo¬ 
sition to the siin, in the winter, ^tfa ChestL is mentioned by 

, , V'J' , »■ * ! ' ‘ 1 • 

the prophet as meaning the confleOfstems. Isriah,,xvij. 10. 
brrTODV'DtotfST’Mto % « For the stars of "heaven, and 
their constellations,” as noticed by this wjriter, for OiT^M 


Chesdeehem, must necessarily apply to the constellations, i. e. 
*TTTf Chadree , i. e. « the chambers or repositories, which 
comprehend a certain number of stars and it also appears that 
the abpye is the trite theological application as understood by 
those ancient nations, the Fgypjians, "Chaldeans, Hebrews, and 
Arabians. r .. .. .... - 

t now proceed" to consider a difficult, part, in these passages; 
difficult in its application, for I have not seep any^definitioq. of 
it, which has afforded me the least information oii- a rational 
ground, why infinite wisdom, .to show tj»e inability of man to 
save himself by bis own works, should descend from objecta^gf 


die greatest magnitude, tp notice a single star, which could not, 
according to thb custom of these learned people, be applied to 
denote with effect any particular season of the year. The 
passage is in the 9th chapter, and the 9th tqrse,;VtO rtljp 

170*3% “ which maketh Arcturus, Orion, and Pleiades.” 

The learned au^or, witlyjood, reason, asks, «but how shall 
we ventufeto pp^unce that, bjf Vty flush. Job n»eau£ Arcturus, 
we can 'hardly. un^tan4^^U*.J» have beena stogie star? 
I ap ^idedly pf hienptipJU nor do I think tbatby this word 
the original writer meant o constellation, though it is so under¬ 
stood in all the European translations. 
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• ■ Tfcte first words df this verse, zty are thus rendered in 
the Bible: « which maketh Arcturus.” “ Schultens, Buxtorf, 
and the authors of the Vulgate* this writer informs us, have 
'concluded that Kty Aash, meant die star Airturus, and the 
LaX. v E<nrcpoc but they have no authority for such rendering, 
any more than Aben Ezra, with many others, have for sup¬ 
posing it to signify the constellation of the Great Bear, I 
cannot agree with this learned writer, in concluding that we 
ought .to translate t£^ Aash, by “ Hesperus, the star of the 
everting” The evening star, as it is^ usually called, is a planet 
in the solar system, and as it is separated from the orbits of .the 
planets, the words «« Canst thou guide Aash with his sons?” 
cannot with any propriety he applied to the evening star, because 
the rest*of the planets being far out Of his sphere* cannot be 
called his sons,- and it is often die case, that the evening star 
does not lead or guide die other planets, as they are frequently 
under the earth. But if we were to suppose that Uty Aash, 
was the evening star called Hesperus, as first appearing and 
leading forth the host of the fixed staTs *, tins reasoning would 
apply with greater force, as no conception can be forrrfed con¬ 
cerning their vast distances 'from the solar system. The fixed 
stars could not be linked with the planets to justify the reading, 
Canst thou guide Arcturus mth his sons ? There certainly « aTe 
few passages,” as this writer justly remarks, « which b av « more 
embarrassed the criticsI shall therefore give what I believes 
from close investigadbn, to be die true sense of these, scientific 
passages. 

The clause in the original is *bp3ttfg tV0t, which is 
thus Tendered: which maJceth Arcturus, Orion, and Pleiades. 
Job is here speaking Of die power of 'God, but the pronoun 
relative in the translation is improper, as these verses, from the 
6th to the 10th, are interrogative. He asks, « Who remoaeth : 
the mountains? who overtumeth them in his anger? who 
shaketh the earth out of her place ? who commanded!, the sun, 
and tealeth up the stars ? who alone spreadeth out the heavens ? 
who maketh Arcturus, Orion, and Pleiades £*-*-The answer 
which Job gives shows that he had true conceptions concerning 
the ubiquity of God: « Lo, he goeth by me, and I see him not\ 
Vol. iii. No.»r. . • 
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he passeth on also,, but 1 perceive himgnc^/’ Bat this clause, 
•which tnaketh Arclnrus, Orion , und Pleiades, iif we consider 
these ap single stars, is of little .weight to be joined with the 
shaking of the earth, removing mountains, Commanding the sun, 
and spreading the heavens. When the whole Universe is intro¬ 
duced to show that it was made hy Cod, andj $hat it is under the 
control of his almighty power, it certainty could not be the 
^ intention of the writer to heighten this magnificent description 
of the omnipotence of Qodj by descending tothe consideration 
of making three solitary stars, * 

1 The word $V Aash , whicK is rendered Artftseus, comes from 

• - T *> v '• • 

the radix $0} Aashftsh; its primary meaning is, to consume, 
to wear oufo waste, destroy,4i%&ish t fatrode, eat ; away. Psalm 
yi. 7. ft Mine eye r$jtf ^ I s ?opsum$.” xpti. The same 
word, written with * the same vowels, , and having the same 
construe*^**, ty applied tothe moth, which eats away, corrodes, 
and destroys.. Job, iv* 19. “ Crushed, before .the moth/' 
Ch. xxvii. 18. w He buildeth,his house gtyO like the moth/' 
Gh. xiii. 28; tt&T to# «moth-eateo.” Isaiah li. 8. $V cbM' 

▼ T *"S T * J 

«the ritoth - shall eat them. 0 Psalm, xxxix. Il. Hos. v. 12. 

t * 

From “What lias been said concerning fTD'3' Chima t • i. e. 
«* Pleiades,” sfrtd top Chesil, i. e. « Oriofi,” that the ancient 
people introduced these tw4 constellations into their scientific 
writings, apd applied them to signify those seasons of the year, 
summer and winter,' When heat arftf cold were experienced in* 
their extremes, by which means all the productions of the earth 
were brought to their ddnsbbuhation; it, will appear to the 
learned, that the Wt& Arctlttvsifts nirraote to do; With the- 
passage than dtipbtth pole stair, or any other atari - The verse 
WiH yead agreeably to the Hebrew, and consistently with reason, 
asffdtow *: who mkheth iff fist consumer, tosiS'Ora#*, as no'3) 
Plei&Mtsr $ul arfTnglif&'writer* not retaining origirSd words, 
would perhaps tb$fr Express himself: who makeththe consumer, 
or destroying gtffc'jdlrifcW ffa. t&rodthg heat, ft, is a 1 'com¬ 
parison, rigidfring iSdt thp di^ihe power bringeth tf} things toa 
cortsunjmation,iji nnjntt as well as id winter, by Jxtrtme heat 
as well.as cold. • 




The writer Of thitfWork has given us bis translation of that 
striking passage, Job f xxxix. 19. rHQjl 1JVI£I 

nojn YWJlg M Hast thbu given jhe horse Strength ? hast thou 
clothed his neck with thunder?!* which he thinks « is altogether 
out of nature.** feut there are msri? metaphors mthedlible,which, 
unless we attend to rite peculiar, idiom of the .language, appear to 
be, out of nature such a* eating t&fijl p& of thdriots-rbefing 
Jilted at the table of God Seating hoijtes and chariots — cedars « 
skipping like cdlves t and mountains Wed'an Unicorn, 'these, 
and^great numbers of passages, appear to he out of nature, as'it 
is not possible -literally to eat the flesh of chariots, £<^ cedars jo 
skip like calves, and mountains like an iuiicorn ? J>ut when the 


s meaning is understood sajjjstobly sq the customary usage. 


proves that such passages, instead, of bemg out of nature, add 
that force and beauty, which would otherwise appear, not only 
out of nature, but altogether, useless and unintelligible. The 
inattention to this r eciprocaiadaptation of one thing to another, 
« which comprehends in its figure a representation of something 
else,” has been the'sole cau§e,why such S^ppturer areno| under¬ 
stood at this: day, with'out which knowledge. Jar is. pot possible to 
understand them j the burned null continue fc^fegree among 
themselves, and will, |S ijb*y lave, for ages, he perpetually 
searching for meaning, and, various .translations, which are npjt 
authorized by rim .Hebrew, and .we^ j^ver intended by the 
original writers.. ^ ,^= sl . ■ , , 

I must acknowledge, that th^. version, with which our author 
has favpred us* though itbe^very ^iflerpt^pom Bible 
translation, yet it ismore conajstent with reason and spund speech 
than any other I have seen* whemavariatiou, frqm the received 
translation has be$k attempted. The rendering given by Bochart 
is too absurd for criticispi: « hast thpu clothed his neck with, a 
mane ? ** though it has, bspn brought agamjmfox:* the public In a 
modem translation o£thkJ^pk^v|ith the addition of *j faking 
and flowing hast thou clathed his. neck with, the faking 
and, flowing fnaae.** But all these are altogether, inconsistent 
with the passage as we have it before us in flsbrew; I have 
carefully examined it, and find that the translation, as it stands 
in the Bible, is correct. * 
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In this Terse we hare one of the finest similes I ever met with 

i - * 

in any author, ancient or modern; the greatest beauties in 
Homer, Virgil, or Milton, arenas fat below it ns to propriety of 
application, or elegance of expression, as the supreme speaker is 
above the person addressed. Dr. Randolph is willing to admit 
that HQjn Rangmaah , means «the thunder,” but he says, 
« is not this one of those noble and sublime expressions, of 
which one dares not question the meaning ? otherwise i: may be 
asked, how can a neck be'Clothed with thunder?” That the 
passage is “ noble and sublime” must be allowed; but we 
cannot suppose that the sacred scriptures, which God has given 
for a rule of life, are given in such “ noble and sublime” 
language, that we are not to qugglion, or endeavour to understand 
their meaning $ what idea can we form of the ** noble and 
sublime,” if its meaning be unintelligible ? That which cannot 
be under t$od can neither be noble nor sublime. As I must 
give the decided preference to the translation of this verse as it 
now stands in the Bible, I will show, agreeably to the idiom of 
the Hebrew language, what the original writer meant by this 
metaphor,—« hast thou clothed his neck with thunder ? ” 

Noife can doubt that this is An allegory, by « which some¬ 
thing other is intended than is contained in the words literally 
taken,” by which the subject is rendered grand and striking; 
and by attending to the allegorical stile, in which these passages, 
which seem «to be offct of nature," ate written, we shall be able 
to form some rational conclusion concerning their true meaning 
and application by the sacred writers. 

By a close investigation of such passages in Scripture; we 
shall be convinced that the sacred writers, from the most , ancient 
time, by way of Allegorical representation, compared the horse 
to the understanding. Zach. xii. 4. «la that day, saith the 
Lord, I will smite every horse with astonishment , and his rider 
with madness, and will smite every horse of the people with 
blindness." It must be evident to every impartial man, that 
something else is ufcderstood than appears in the letter, as'it is 
not possible for a horSe to he sfaitten tnth astonishment. This 
a a familiar phrase among those nations, and is something 
/ * * what'is now in use amongst us; we call a person who, is 
f..„ } dr cunning, a Jbx t so it is in Scripture, —go to Herod, 
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that fox. Thus we take figures from nature at this day, and 
apply them to signify the qualities of the mind. .It is said of a 
person who manifests a w&kness*or imbecility of understanding, 
that he is an ass: and something of this kind, though in a for 
higher sense, was the imagery in use ampijg the ancient, people 
of whom we are speaking. In those ages,, we find in Scripture, 
that those who rode on white she-asses, were such as were to 
administer Justice in truth , « Bless ye the Lord^ riding on 
white asses,” i. e. the lawgivers of Israel ; thus to ride on a she- 
ass signified a judge, and to ride on a ske-mule Signified a king. 
“ Cause Solomon, my son, to ride on the ehq-mule, which is 
mine; and they caused Solomon to ride on the she-mule of 
King David, and Zadok the priest, and Nathan the prophet, 
anointed him for a king in Gihon.” The same was understood, 
at the time of our Lord,—« Jesus sent two disciples, saying 
unto them, go ye into a village which is pver against you, and 
immediately ye shall find a she-ass. This wad done that it might 
be fulfilled which was spoken by the prophet, saying, mil yd 
the daughter of Zion, behold, thy King cometh qnto thee,meek 
sitting on a she-ass }” signifying, agreeably to ancient custcntn, 
that justice rind truth were the characteristics of thjp kingly and 
the priestly offices, which were manifested in him. This may 
appear strange to some, who may 8ay tint it was a. custom, and 
that nothing more can be made of it. To such superficial 
rcasoners, I answer, if-it were a custom, it must have been 
adopted on a rational*ground in its origin, from circumstances 
which remained attached to those offices. Strange as this 
may seem, it is here confirmed by the Scriptures} and any 
man who attempts to advance an hypothesis contrary to the 
plain and express meaning of the divine record, must expect to 
meet with that repfoof, which his ignorance and folly necessarily 
bring upon him. Whatever, I find there declared, which can 
possibly have no other meaning or application, I believe; I 
reject the opinions of all men, however learned, who may 
advance any thing without such authority} and rest the whole 
of my prpof on those unerring oracles, which cannot be contro¬ 
verted. * 

This was also the custom of the heathens, to borrow their. 
imagery from nattlre, after the manner of the primaeval people, 
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to signify th6 passions and properties of the mind. Pegasus, or 
the'flying horse* was'feigned by them to bethe winged horse of 
PerSetib j this has been received as^a fable* 'but it is not so* as 
there is a significative reality in the object* and 1ft it is true in its 
application. Perseus'was a-man famous for wisdom and under- 
standing; he was- indnstrithiis' in applying his nfind to the 
invention of arts and sciences* which were usftfhl -to man: for 
that reason \ his understanding tots compared to the horse* on 
account of its utility to man', andftsquick transition from place 
to place. Thus the hfcSe of Perseus is said- to have broken 
open a fountain with h& hoof, and that this fountain was after¬ 
wards consecrated to the nine Muses *, by iflhich we understand*, 
agreeabry to this significative t^de of speech, that thehoof of 
die horse meant die industry* and the Winged horse the under¬ 
standing hf Perseus. So that though this has been received as a 
fable* it is a beautiful allegory*' and as- such had a real existence, 
agreeably to the style of the eastern languages* and the method 
by which the ancients communicated knowledge to posterity. 

The understanding is- the' rudder of the mind; it makes a 
swift transition from one place .to another, it guides and 
directs all cpr actions* and Which on this account is of the 
greatest utility to man: in like manner these ancient people* 
to prefigure the understanding,.by a similar likeness in animal 
nature* as is customary throughout the Scriptures* in their 


emblematical representations* gave .wings to the horse, that 
animal being the most, useful to man* and the swiftest of all 
others* if we calculate on time and distanc^md hence % fit subject 
to represent the qualities of' the understanding. Now, as the 
lightning precedes* tod by its swiftness andL power is the cause 
of the thunder* whlch.it necessarily draws with its V> the swift¬ 
ness tod power of the horse is in this striking metaphor com¬ 
pared to the lightnings for the swiftness aQd power with which 
he rushes into the battle* described in this chapter* dragging after 
him the iron war-chariots, with whicbtjaey fought in those days* 
the noise of which is .in dps passage compared to the thunder; 
which, we may Conceive would have $ueh an effect, when we 
recollect that it was usual for the contending powers to enter 
die field with a thousand of these sounding iron chariots. The 
mind is impressed both with the justness and terror of the 
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simile $ for wherever the lightning sriikes, destruction is certain u. 
so, whenever the horse came In contact .with the enemy* hit 
neck first driving through the jariks, is emphatically said to he 
cloathed with thunder? at death and destruction necessarily 
marched in his train. The passage, as it, stands in.the Bible 
translation, is perfectly consistent with the genius and phraseo¬ 
logy of the Hebrew.' . 

I cannot see any impropriety hi the SSd verse of the 15th 
chapter* as it stands in the Hebrew: ^Vta"to03 $33 VOtT 
inX2 /TT3, which is thus tendered in our Bible r u lie shall 
shake off his unripe grape as^the vines and shall cast off hi* 
flower as the olhre,** Him translation, as the tamed author 
observes,« is very inaccurate j” tjke.word unripe does not occur 
in the original. Biser, is rendered the «* unripe grape” 
in many parts of Scripture, but it is very improper. TD3 Biter?' 
properly means * the grape/’ add in this passage, « the grape 
when ripe /’consistently with the veri> VWV tf chemofj «to strip 
or shake.” I cannot see the necessity of looking into die Arabic 
for an elucidation oFthfo passage | the “ unripe‘gtape,” addsfoo 
beauty to it} to shake eiff his unripe grape Kkethe vineUsf 
violent metaphor, as this writer observes, every one knows that 
it is the unripe grape which-the vine does not shake off} but to 
shake off the grape^ when ripe is perfectly consistent with 
reasop. 

MIT Yaehemos , requires the subjunctive form of the verb in 
our language; and the 1 row, profited to should be ren¬ 
dered by hut, as in Zeph. i. 19. with the same construction! 
The passage will-then read as it does in die Hebrew, dtes: « he 
may strip off his grape like the vine, but he shall be cast forth 
as the flower Of the olive” The writer throughout this chapter 
shows, that though the wicked may prosper in his wickcdnessi 
though he strip off his grape, i. e. the vintage of his ill-gofteri 
wealth, as the vine is stripped of the grape when ripe, «* yet he 
shall be cast forth as the olive casteth forth its flower.” 

The 24th verse of this chapter, which has frequently been 
noticed by Deists as altogether inconsistent reason and 
matter of fact, is connected with the present subject; and as 
the author of thjf interesting essay has not favored us with his 
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opinion concerning it, I shell make- a few remarks on this 
passage also. Y™ NDT tflj Itfgyh i$ thus rendered in our 
Bible version, « he awallowetlf the ground with fierceness and 
rage.” Two words in this verse, with the prefixes 2 betk , and 
1 vau , have been improperly rendered ; they have no such mean¬ 
ing as the translators have given,: and cannot possibly have such 
an application. These prefixes have been chosen contrary to 
rule, which give a different Sense; no reason is assigned for the 
rage of the horse in any translation I have seen, whereas, in the 
original, the cause is mentioned by the venerable writer. 

t&TD berangash, means commotion, or violent rushing, 
according to the idiom. Jen jk 22. “ and a great 

commotion.” Ch. xlvii. 9. «the rushing of his chariots.” 

Ezek. iii. 12; great rushing.” The 2 beth , 

prefixed is, with-this construction of the passage, properly 
rendered &y because, as in 2d phron. xvi. 7. The 1 vau , pre¬ 
fixed to TT1 rogaaz , is rendered by and in every translation I 
have seen, which is a serious error) it is not a conjunction 
copulative in dlls clause; its obvious rendering according to 
rule is by faith, as in Deut. xxv. y. 2d Kings, xi. 8. Jer. xxii. 
17. The words tthna, will then be read, “ because of 
the commotion with rage.” 

Npy yegammea, is the next -word in the clause, which is 
rendered “ he swallowethbut as it is evident that the horse 
cr.nnot swallow the ground, it is clear thatethe writer could not 
use a word which conveyed that meaning. Besides, there is not 
a metaphor in the. original passage. NDJJ yegammea, signifies 
the driving, or drawing up of any thing, it is applied to the 
action of drinking, as drawing it up. Gen. xxiv. 17. to bul¬ 
rushes, as drawing up the water. Job, viii. 11. Isaiah, xviii. 2. 
Ch. xxxv. 7. Hcb. i, 9. and in this passage, according to the 
idiom of the verb, the writer lltudes to the action of the horse 
when he is enraged, whidphe manifests by the violence 
with which he beats or digs the ground, and drives or. 

-up the earth; the clause Wfll tritfy read, M because 
of the commotion, with cage he digs the ground/’ This 
also agrees with Arms Montanus, « Cum impetu et iri 
fodit tcriam ; M with the Chaldean interpreter*!-;” farit foveam 
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rn terraand with the Septuagint, Kal fyyi «$&vi<7 rij* yjjy f 
which convey the true sense of the original, though the phrase¬ 
ology varies a little $ for it cestinty is more consistent with 
truth to say, tljat the horse, when in a rag?, digSjor makes a pit 
in the earth, which we frequently see, than to say « he swal 
loweth die ground," which, although in Latin wrare vlam is 
used in the sense of running at jv& speed,' yet here it is an 
improper metaphor, and incapable of application to, this 
passage. 

JOHN BELLAMY* 

- f » i - * 

London, Feb. 20, 1811. & 


Qiiicquid delirant Beget, plccttutfur Ackivt* 

Ventum erat ad sylvatn: solito de more per agros 
Pabula cum socio quserit asetlus equo s 

i 

Panza recumbit humi; fessum dapihusque tumentem 

Visere Lethaeas crapula suadet aquas: 

Stertit et in somho ad mensam redit ille: magiater 

Anxietate vigil fata viceaque dolet; 

Solvitur in lacrymas heros, meditatur amorem, 

« Quern Mars non potuit vincere, vincit amor." 

— * Te sflmulante hostes et pnelia adire placeret, 

t Pro te bis vitam deposuisse meam i * 

* Attamen ex solio ex aulk depulsa palat), 

< Incolis obscura rustiqitate casam: 

_ M - 

1 So Shakespeare, He seemed in running <• detour the vuy* Sd part <il 
tinny IV. Act J» Scene > 
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* Et jacet ante pedes, cui sunt tant&m otia cu^x, 

f 

4 Cui summon) cst epufy ac&buSsse deeus j 

m _ i ^ 

. 4 Cui mens in patrnk ; sibf senrit et imperat uni, 

4 Et requiem fodam destdiosua amat. * ^ 

* Vefum ego, qui tantos, qui tot superare labores, 

■ 

V 

«Tam miserum potero non superare vimm ? 

< Ipse opus aggrediar *, nosmet quae causa moratur ? 

‘ Ipsa manus veneres hxc rerocabit here.’ 

Dixit, et, ardenti dum fer^jp impete sanguis,' 

Arboris a ramo lorn removitequet: 

FrosHjti dicto cities femoraKa servi 
Exuit, iadextra frenat voluta vibrat. 

' At simul attonitus media inter somnia Sancho 

.. *.*■ • * 

.Surgit, et hunc vestes eripuisse videt \ 

* Atque tnea,* exclamat, 4 patientur membra flagellum, 

4 Ut redeat doming prisbna formq tux ? , 

* Sit tuus hie metror, mihi non quxsita voluptas, 

■ 

' | k. 

, 1 Et tibi nunc plagas, si libet, ipse dabo; 

* Gaudia tu nostro generata dolore requiris, 

% * * ► 

1 Gaudia me miseio non aliena petam.’ 


H, H. JOY. 


lane 
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On the Affinity between Ptnmm and Whiting in point 

of Composition^ / 


■■ ■■ - , —rr*v.Ui Pictnra Peeiis.r*—.H or. 

- . ...... Pfccfesrtpnonrnibu*in>^ . 

jScc di versa tanen, qpa|ein1|tect esse Sorornra.-——O vid. 


The general resemblance that subsists between fto Arts is not 1 
confined to their operations and effects, but is visible in their 
very origin. By tracing them to th^ source, we shall find that 
they were universally means suggested by necessity for foe ^ 
alleviation of the wants, of mankind. The first efforts 
urgent motive display the rudiments of almost every iaventfon, 
which die refinements of succeeding ages have improved info an 
ornament of polished life. Vitruvius could discern the prin¬ 
ciples of Architecture in a cottage; and the rude songs and coarse 
drawings,, with which barbarous nations recorded their sports and 
triumphs, present ps with the dawnings of those Arte, which 
enlighten the most advanced periods' of civil society. 

The want of letters, in the early'ages, precluded every method 
of giving a permanent form to the fluctuating ideas of the mind, 
but by an immediate address to the senses; and Painting 1 was 
the expedient first adopted for. the attainment of this end. The 
moral and religious precepts of the Egyptian sages were con¬ 
veyed by painted .symbols, to which they annexed peculiar ideas; 
and it was by these natural characters alone, that a correspon¬ 
dence could he maintained, or the account of any memorable 
event be transmitted to posterity. But the explanation of ideas, 
by emblematical signs, was not peculiar to Lha^pagacicnn people; 


j 1 See Jnnius, it Picturu Vet* p. 27. 
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it was probably tised in the infancy of Greece and Home: in (he 
former, it was certainly once the same thing to Paint as to Write, 
as the language, jopious as it ifois, afforded ,but one expression 
for both: in the latter, it ia recorded by its own historians, that it 
was usual for those, who had been ship-wrecked, to carry with 
them a painted representation of their misfortunes, as a readier 
method of exciting compassion, than die mo$t pathetic recital 
of them. A similar practice prevailed in nation? far returned 
from the imitation of these examples; in Mexico, the important 
news of an European invasion was transmitted to the Emperor 
by a pictured account of the event; and the History of Peru 
was preserved by a more simple arrangement of colored threads. 

Though the reference of Pomp- to die wants of mankind docs 
not appear to have been so dirpfct* its that of the other arte, yet 
it has indisputably a high claim to antiquity. Its first descrip¬ 
tions were probably confined, to the external beauties of nature, 
or to such gfrcupistances aud events as had been exhibited within 
its own view.* But the relation between the senses and the 
cadence of numbers, and* the assistance afforded by the ear to 
the memory, did not long escape observation; we accordingly 
find, that at a very early period in History, the. most remarkable 
and interesting occurrences were related in verse, and Priests, 
Legislators, and Philosophers, ydopted Poetry as the language 
of instruction. 

In this general survey qf the intent state of Poetry and Paint¬ 
ing, they have been represented as the dictates of necessity, or 
arising from that desire of communicating ideas, which is the 
characteristic of human nature, and as accommodating them¬ 
selves merely to the perceptions of sense. But to view them in 
a more enlarged and important light, we must hasten to a period 
when they were considered as liberalArts; as firte, which do not 
confine their -application to the senses^ but use them only, as 
vehicles of conveying {heir address to the noblest faculties of the 
soul^ contemplated in this point pf view, they will 4 

appear to congenial, as to he but different means of obtaining 
the s^rnc end; and it may not be improper to premise, that the 


1 Sec Fergnaop, o* CicU Society , p. 8. 
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analogy between them is not confined to the ^milqrity of t b*i r 
effects in humanizing the manners;, and redoing the passions, but 
extends itself likewise to’the valjety of Allusions and illustrations, 
which they mutually afford and redeive from each dther. 

Hie maturity, at which the Arte had arrived in the time of 
Homer, is fully demonstrated by fair works. tf, in bis account 
of the Shield of Achilles, we consider the judgment which he 
has displayed hi the selection of the most suitable -objects, and 
the picturesque manner in which' he”' has 'disposed and grouped 
thorn; we shall pay deference to the conjecture, that he borrowed 
his ideas from some celebratedPaintings, or at least, diat dm 
perfection, which the art had then attained, bad die power of 
impressing so forcibly ouluurwMtera the scene which he describes. 
But if he was in any respect mBrted to Painting, he furnished 
in return, the richest materials for the pencil. The, tears of 
Portia, on seeing a painted representation of the, Painting of 
Hector and Andromache, are a sufficient panegyric on did poet 
who suggested the subject, and the artist who adopted it. It 
was from tills source, that Zeuxis and Polygnofeus imbibed those 
conceptions, which they embodied in their works; mid.A 
greatest compliment that could have been paid to Apelles -wta 
the -opinion of Pliny, that his Painting of the -Sacrifice of 
Diana, which was considered as his best performance, surpassed 
even the description of Homdh 1 The picturesque imagery, 
indeed, with which he abounds, most fully entities him to die 
appellation bestowed cm him by Lucian, of being himself the 
greatest of Painters. 

But though the chief, he was by no means the only, poet whose 
beauties were translated into colors. The Painters of Greece, 
conversant in every brand) of literature, were convinced that 
their resources must in a great measure depend on the variety of 
those ideas, whfch could only be obtained by a familiar inter¬ 
course with their sister d$t. HeuCe their minds were enriched 
by an assemblage of all the treasures, and their works breathed 
the genuine spirit, of Poetry. The analogy between die two 
arts was universally felt mid allowed; their rules and principles 


1 See Pliny, lib* .19. c* 1ft 
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were in manyTespects the same J and the same expressions equally 
characterized „dk' similar and congenial productions of both. 
The word Drtma was frequently applied to Painting; and the 
Iphigenia of Timnnthes, nod Medea of Timomachus fully 
evinced the force afld proprirty of the application? 

' Though the advantages, which these arts derivetffrom, a splendid 
Mythology, which pervadednndapnnated every object of nature, 
and every action of' mankind, vAi comnad #'6reece and 
Rome, it was long before the hitter availed herself of them, or 
aspired ip any competition but k the aciedees of vfihr and govern¬ 
ment. The fine arts, potkuldfy Ppetry and Painting, were 
exotics, which durante -at theslt&ere manners, and were chilled 
by tiie surly virtue, of a ftomttgs Atdenglh, however, the slow, 
but certain influence of weajNpiod peace, directed them to te 
contemplation, and by dtegrem y to auimittttofi,of those invalu¬ 
able productions of indent art, which avarice and dimity, rather 
than tasfo bad brought into Etaly. Poetry and Painting then 
became 1 the chief and'joint objects of attention and cultivation. 
Padiyiuk had the su^nlar merit of being equally eminent in 
both, and of adorning 1 with his pencil the representation of his 
Tragedies • the TVeatiswof Horace on one art is illustrated by 
frequent aRnstona : to the other; and. a variety of images and 
descriptions* interspersed k the Latin Poets are so animated 
and picturesque, aa to admit fc well-grounded conjecture, that 
they were taken from Paintings universally 'known and admired. 
But, notwithstanding this apparent correspondence between the 
arts, the dose and almost inseparable affinity they bear to each 
other was by't»o means understood* Pointing was put in com¬ 
petition with eloquence rather than Poetry,' -and sometimes, as 
Quintilian thought, to its advantage f - and Cicero frequently 
gives it the praise of being the,ot»ly art that could rival die 
powers of-oratoiy. Though tbh^gress of (he arts at Romo 
was t rapid and promising, yet it wa# retarded by a popular, 
though fll-groundeti apprehension, that they fended to enervate 
publh^flpirit, and .would ultimately be subversive of public 
freqdfai. With tbeso, obstacles to encounter, it is not surprising 
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that they never ;urriv$g.at suqh a degree of -i^gOr and maturity, 
as could enable them to\vithsta«4 the higgled;'and contempt 
which succeeded the wi^iPatroaage of Augustus; and it is 
observable, that the same gy/npaihy, winch discovered itself in 
their rise apd stivaucemeut, marked j^e^f jlheir decline. 

But to taken more mipute spnrtypf» the delation that Poetry 
and Pahitipg bear to each eyes from 

ancient to modern J^aly, where nv^&oOttJgOft auspicious 
circumstances conspired^ to revive „j|e% 7 jfcjig superstition of 
that period ^.of a.moaf pictHresque^and ppctical pa tore;, and 
the arbttnuy . system of Coy^atn^^ which then universally 
prevailed, was by no means ty^hopwater and the 

Popt ;Jbr experience pflyed^thgt .though the.sciences shrink 
uuder.Jhe ./control -of, deaptr^pf, tho.arta^wjU evejr florisli, 
where fliere is J0W¥r toJ^ter,. f ii4 ; QBjd«^MWa*d ^em. , 

As the wor^of t^e.iprtistB, who epnobJ^ tbat .peripd, are still 
extant, it wjU;dbiefly J>£ fey coinparipg them with the most perfect 
productions .of the poets, tha| jtfto analogy between the two arts 
can be .traced, and, ljiuuj fnutual dependejftrics ^ertaipcd with 
accuracy and precision, bimouide* observed, gut a Picture w$* 
a silcut Poeui, nnd u Poem a 5 spe*ktqg Picture; and, that tbjey 
differed not so much io the object as the means pf imitation, 
words being in the one what colors qre, in.the others This 
observation seems tq coqyey.po jsj^lcqqate idea ,of the general 
relation and corrpspoudeuce between these arts,; but ou.takinga 
nearer view of the subject, \>e. shall be led jntp an jnquixy, ' 
which may uot be ddfcmed uninteresting, concerning tjte compara¬ 
tive efficacy of tliese means in attaining tlicur proposed engh.aqd 
into a closer investigation of . the-Properties peculiar to each; or 
which, being coinpian. to botl^ cepsiitote tliat affinvty, to. which 
they have ever held an undi»jppted,claivi. lfJ , 

In bolli Poetry and Panning, intention is fundamentally 
necessary ; the merit of winch principally arises from a happy 
combination 1 of those materials, which < a\e been .supplied by 
a minute contemplation of nature, on the most perfect copies 


See Sir Joshua Reynolds's D'ucoartes in Ike Royal Academy, p. flfi. 
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of it in the productions of art. Micliael Angelo 1 was not leaf 
indebted to Dante, tliait Apelles to Homer; and Virgil was, 
perhaps/, the source from wh|ch that simplicity and elegance 
were in some measure 1 derived, which characterise the works of 
Raphael; so convinced, indeed, were the artists of the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries, that the strength and spirit of picturesque 
invention was chiefly dependent on Poetry, that they frequently 
termed the beauties produced by it, poetical perfection. 1 

An excellent invention displays itself in the choice of a proper 
subject ; 9 which Nicias, one of the most eminent of ,t!ie 
Grecian artists, observed, was' of no less importance to the 
painter, than die fable to the poet 

As the impression made by the imitative arts is proportioned 
to that which is produced by' the objects of imitation;' it is 
obvious that they cannot be of too engaging a nature, pr of too 
general concern. This, indeed, is more indispensably neccssaiy 
to the Painter, as he cannot, like the Poet, avail himself of those 
circumstances, which were previous or subsequent to the action, 
which he purposes to represent. The advice, therefore, of 
Aristotle to Protogenes, highly merits attention, when lie per¬ 
suaded him to paint the Battle of Alexander, on account of the 
dignity of the events, and the importance of the consequences. 

But if the choice of a proper subject be essential to the Poet 
and the Painter, those subordinate circumstances, which tend to 
embellish it, have no inconsiderable claim to their attention. 
To avoid extreme minuteness and particularity, to refrain from 
local prejudice, to dress nature to advantage, and to give to 
objects all the beauty they are capable of possessing, and not 
only that which they actually possess, are the best and fullest 
indications of taste and discernment. It was thus that Apelles * 
concealed the blemish of Antigonus, by painting him in profile; 
and that 'Zeuxis and Claude Lorraiu, from k persuasion that 


ri 
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1 See AIgwotti, os Printing, p. 84. 

* flee Algarotti, p. 87. sad the Abb! da Bos’ Critical Refl<ctwtu> p. 80. 
3 See Janius, de Pic. Vet. p. 140. 

* See Quint, lib. 8, c. 19. 
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partial and exact representations could not be. productive -of 
perfection, collected draughts from various objects and scenes, ' 
and by this happy union concentrated in their pieces the 
scattered beauties of nature^ But Poets and Painters, whilst 
they .indulge theirfaugies, must pay an equal andiuiplicit regahl 
td probability, which is as'essentiat to diekrtspective arts, as 
truth to History. An occasional deviation^ however^*froin the 
strictness of tradition, "is a licence, which has never been' denied 
them. r JTlie power, indeed, which they possess' of representing 
events “ according to desert, and of iubmitting the shoiVs of 
things, not to reality, but to the dest#sr of the mipd/' aratlie 
strongest marks of tlieir superiority over die Historian. To 
this indulgence the Painter lias undoubtedly a higher claim than 
the Poct^as duHattcr can impressuis readers with sucli exalted 
ideas of his hero’s character, sis will" abundantly compensate 
for any personal defects. The Greek 7 ragedians have, how¬ 
ever, exercised the privilege of sacrificing historical trudi to 
greatness of design; an'd'Kaphael, in liis cartoons, has drawn 
the Apostles with all the advantages of personal grace and 
dignity. , 

But if Poetry and Painting be congenial in die choice of 
ideas, they are equally so ,in die arrangement of them. An 
elegant distribution and concurrence of parts are die only 
means by which that harmonious proportion is produced, which 
is ever so delightful to the senses. It is by this disposition 
alone that the mind o& die reader or spectator can be deed from 
embarrassment, and 'the composition made capable of any great 
or general effect. By this, Lanfranc is distinguished from'Dome- 
nichino, and Virgil from Lucan. _ A skilful artist' will give 
order even to confusion itself; 1 thus Painters dispose .their 
figures' in groupes; thus those who represent ^battles, either in 
words or colors, place tbe object, which is to be particularly 
distinguished, in the strongest light, and throw the confusibn 
into the back pound and secondary parts of the Picture or Poem. 
From a judicious arrangement and correspondence of parti alone 
arises the happy combination of variety with uniformity. From 
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hence is derived die force of contrasts, which are so necessary 
to support the attention, that even a continued deration of 
character or sentiment creates .satiety and disgust. Lights and 
shades are equally essential to a Picture and a Poem; and the 
same degree of art, bestowed on eveiy minute circumstance, 
predudes surprize, 1 which is one of the most interesting 
sensations of the mind. But the force of contrasts is weakened 
when they are injudiciously introduced: from the sight of one 
figure, in the productions of some artists, a spectator of discern¬ 
ment can immediately know the disposition of that which ft near 
it; and many Poets, .by an improper usedf the E^pti thesis, have 
fallen into the same error; by which means, as AJontesquieu 
observes, that perpetual contrast.becomes symmetnjhand that 
affected opposition, uniformity. 

But these' arts are directed to their noblest end, when they 
imitate manners and passions, and lay open the internal constitu¬ 
tion ,jof man* .Here the excellence of the greatest masters 
is peculiarly displayed. Strength ami energy distinguish the 
characters of Michael Angelo and Homer; beauty and pro¬ 
priety those of Virgil and 'Raphael. ■’ Hie majesty of Agamem¬ 
non, the sternness of Ajax, and the freedom of the Son of 
Tydeus were mot less discernible in the Picture mentioned hy 
Philostratus, than in the descriptions of the Poet. It is not, 
therefore, sufficient, that *a subject be adorned with all die 
advantages of elegance and’grandeur; the Poet and die Painter 
must likewise be conversant in every movement, every symptom 
of the passions must catch the habits, and express the inward 
feelings of the nririd. They must shake the soul with terror, 
melt it with love, or rouse it with revenge: the thoughts of the 
Poet must breathe, his words must burn; and the Painter must 
not only give life to his objects, but even a visible and appro¬ 
priated language. But though these arts must engage the 
attention by describing manners and passions, there are subjects 
wh^jk are more peculiarly adapted to ode than the other. There 
is. ^variety of thoughts and sentiments, particularly iu the 

-#------ . . .■.. 
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1 1 Set Home’s fleet. */ Crit. c. 3. 

* See Harris’s Discourse on Music, Painting , sad Poetry. 
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pathetic,* pf which tl»e pointer can convey no specific indicar 
lions, and to which he cannot give form Or being. Shakespeare 
abounds in these minute, touches ^of nature, which are beyond 
the reach of the pencil j the, paintercan indeed makeit obvious, 
that u person is ftioved by a particular passion/ by describing its 
correspondent symptoms and effects ou £he body, but cannot 
intelligibly express the ideas produced by it. It is beyotid his 
power to delineate the transition from one passion to another, or 
to describe a mixed passion,* but in a Vague and undecisive 
mapper. But on the contrary, there are circumstances 'fhd 
situations which the Painter can more closely mutate, and make 
expressive of stronger feelings than the Poet. 1 The spectators 
of the jm th of WofFe are all afflicted from the sAme cause, 
and ne§Py in an equal degree ; hut the expressions of this 
affliction are varied according to their difference id ago, pro 
fission, or country': 1 this difference cannot, withouta tedious 
and uninteresting detail, be marked by the Poet, and it is by 
means of the eye alone, that a just and forcible"Hica can be 
formed of it. There are, however, subjects which baffle the 
skill both of the Painter and the Poet; in this case, the latter 
will be silent; and the former, like Timauthes, wilt hide fhose 
feelings, which Ids art is unable ,to express. 

* After these general observations on-the common or peculiar 
properties and advantages of Poctny and Painting, it may not he 
uninteresting to take a cursory view of their congenial produc¬ 
tions, and of the resemblance, which they seem to bear to 
each other. The lowest 'branches in each art are Burlesque, 
Poctiy, and Caricature; both require a ludicrous subject, and 
produce similar effects by ^pursuing the ridiculous to the utmost 
pitch of extravagance. An equal analogy prevails between 
Landscape Painting, and the descriptions of Pastoral Poetry; 
both are conversant in rural scenes; both require a particular 
turn of mind for what is romantic and picturesque; and both 
must closely study and imitate nature. Claude Lorraiu and 


1 See Webb's Remarks on Ike Beauties of Poetry, p. 102. * 
1 See Sir Joshua Reynolds’s Discourses, p. 156. • 

' Sec the AbM du Bos’ Critical Reflections, p. 76. 
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Titian are in the one, what Theocritus and Virgil are in die 
other; and the same grotesque wildness equally characterizes the 
scenes of Thomson, and of Salvator Rosa. Both become 
more interesting by the introduction of human figures,' without 
which, even the Arcadia of Poussin, and the happiest descrip¬ 
tions of the Sicilian Poet, would lose their effect. The charac¬ 
ters thus introduced must be appropriated and connected by a 
principal action, the subject of which should be drawn from the 
finer feelings of the mind, or the most easy and entertaining 
branches of Natural History. No viofeut emotions, no fufious 
passions must be described, as they are incompatible with the 
stillness aqd tranquillity of a rural life, painting in ^a eral has 
this in common with Dramatic Poetry, that its representations 
must be confined within the unities of action, time, and place. 
But the closest analogy between particular brandies of these 
arts, is that of Historic Painting to Epic Poetry. In their imita¬ 
tions ^f nature, both study its most perfect forms, and abstract 
from them an idea of absolute beauty and virtue. Both must 
have a sufficient number of characters, which should be so 
marked and contra-distinguished by their looks and sentiments, 
as to be known without any explanation. Some one must, how¬ 
ever, be peculiarly striking, or the effect will be lost by dividing 
the attention amongst a multitude of objects. These characlci s 
must be connected by their common relation to the principal 
subject, which, in both, must be one and entire. Both ai Is 
may equally adopt the use of allegories, qnd employ them with 
an equal force; but the illustration which die Poet derives from 
the introduction of Episodes, is an, advantage denied to the 
pencil; an advantage, however, winch is amply compensated 
by the superior power which it possesses of setting directly before 
the eyes the most interesting objects, and thus striking die mind 
instantaneously with those sensation's of delight, which are not 
attainable from poetry, without a succession of images, and a 
progressive attention to them. 

The impression made by Poetry and Painting on die fancy 
and Sessions, ^nust vary according to the different imaginations 

* * 
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and feelings of mankind. They have, however, been universally 
acknowledged to be productive of the most powerful effects. 
Without taking account of the Fables of antiquity, winch might 
be adduced to show what powers these arts were'thonght capa¬ 
ble of possessing, wc know that the songs of Tyrtspus roused 
the Spartans from their, despondency, and animated them with 
the most enthusiastic love of gloiy,- and contempt of death; and 
that die inhabitants of Abdera were inflamed with the wildest 
frenzy at the fictitious distresses of Andromeda, as displayed in 
a Tragedy of Euripides. Nor have less generous sentiments 
been inspired, dr less violent emotions excited, by the produc¬ 
tions of tbe pencil. It was not without reason that the Philo¬ 
sopher tbdught them as effectual in reclaiming mankind, as die 
precept^of morality. An Athenian Courtesan, we ore told, 
forsook at once die habitual vices of her profession, on seeing 
the decent dignity of a Philosopher, as represented in a portrait; 
uud the terrors of the day of judgment operated so forcibly, by 
means of a picture, on the imagination of a King of Bulgaria, 
that he instantly embraced the religion, Which held out such 
punishments, and invited with rewards equally transcendant. 
Plato 1 seems to have been impressed with as high ideas of the 
powers of these arts, though he thought they would be applied 
to worse purposes, and therefore excluded them entirely from 
his imaginary commonwealth. • 

If Poetry and Painting are considered merely as imitative 
arts, the former will incontestibly claim a preference, on account 
of the greater extent *of its power. It 19 not confined to the 
instant ; it lias not only one u sentence to utter, or one moment 
to exhibit,” hut can describe subjects of a lengthened duration, 
and can avail itself of that progressive and increasing energy, 
which a succession of images never fails to produce. It 
operates on the mind, not only by describing objects of right, 
but it can bring every sense to its assistance, can give an harmo¬ 
nious voice to the persou it 'represents, aud impregnate with ( 
fragrance, die air that surrounds it. The beauties arising from 
comparison are also beyond the reach of the pencil; incapable 
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of describing the progress of thought, wliat idea can it convey 
of the rapidity ascribed to it by Homer, from its similitude to 
lightning? It is possible for the figure of the Fallen Angel to be 
as accurately expressed on canvas as in the description of the 
Poet; but even a Michael Angelo Would want beans to impress 
us with those sensations of his former glory, and present humi¬ 
liation, which are at once suggested by his Resemblance to the 
sun, when obscured or eclipsed/ If We consider,* 1 on the other 
hand, the principles and operations of Painting, we must 
acknowledge, that as it makes its address through the medium 
of a sense which is the readiest vehicle to the mind, as it does 
not employ artificial but. natural signs, which are equally intelli¬ 
gible to all, it may in some respects be said to be a more definite 
and perfect instrument of conveying * ideas than poetr^ Those 
subjects', indeed, in which many circumstances must concur at 
the"same point of time, and in which, if continued, there can 
be no material Variation, 1 seem peculiarly adapted to the pencil. 
But on the contrary, as words are expressive of all ideas, Poetry 
seems to comprise every possible subject of imitative excellence; 
and if we add to this the auxiliary graces which it borrows from 
music, and the powerful assistance which it derives from decla¬ 
mation and action, its superiprity will be manifest, both in point 
of dignity and utility, over the more confined powers of its 
sister Art. • 

As the same warmth and vigor of imagination, the same 
creative fancy, the same powers of expression, and the same 
strength and solidity of judgment, arc Essentially necessary to 
the professors of these arts, it may seem surprising that so 
few have been distinguished iif both. The bounds prescribed to 
the human understanding are so limited, and the time requisite 
to attain perfection in any study so considerable, that eminence 
is,usually confined not only-to one art or lienee, but even to 
a.particuiai-, branch of it, Sophoofcs never attempted Comedy, 
or Terence Tragedy ; Claude Lorrain confined his talents to 
Landscape Painting, a subject never attempted by the immortal 
pencil of Raphael. This country' has) indeed, been fortunate 
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in the production of more universal'geniug, and boasts a Shake¬ 
speare and a Hbgarth/ who shine in.so many different lights^ 
and ou such very dissimilar subjects. 

Nor is the strength of genius ^yet exhausted; men may yet 
arise equal, if* not superior, to their predecessors. What, 
iudccd, may not be expected, where industry is excited by 
emulation, and merit is not disappointed of its reward; where 
the arts continue to be patronized by dip highest and most 
illustrious characters, who are best enabled to encourage them 
by their munificence, and protect them by their authority ? The 
liberal regard paid to Painting, and its relation to those Arts, 
which are more peculiarly the objects of academical attention, 
cannot but be felt at this place, qjiere a learned University 
bestowed its choicest honors on an artist, 9 who has ornamented 
.Literature no less by his precepts, than the profession by his 
example; and which will shortly be adorned by the grateful 
labors of his pencil, and thus preserve a monument of their 
connexion to times, when the works of a Raphael and a 
Corregio shall be no more. . 

HENRY ADDINGTON, B. A. 

1779. 


1 See Warton’s Essay on Pope, p. 1X2, 
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Eteniin onincs artes, qu® ad bumajritetem pertinent. Inbent qnoddam 
commune vinculum, et quasi cognatione qu&dam iuter ae contiuentur, 

Cicero. 


To thb Editor of the Classical Journal. 

Sir, 

Perceiving that these two Greek compositions of 
Professor Potion are not generally known, inasmuch 'as, if -I 
mistake not, they have never appeared in print, I cannot but 
solicit their insertion in your next Number. The first of them 
is tra.ftslated from an English ballad, written in three stanzas, 
something of the same nature as Goldsmith’s Madam hhtizc. 
The following circumstance, as I have often heard, gave rise to 
it :-*-Some persons (for want of more rational employment 
perhaps) were in the habit of inserting in publications of the day, 
short compositions in the Greek iambic metre, under the title 
of Fragmcnta Euripidea ; the Professor, easily detecting the 
fraud, published the following translation through the same 
medium, as a satirical insinuation against such petty mischief. 

The translation of the Epitaph of Afabi* was die result of 
an examination for one of Lord Craven’s University Scholar¬ 
ships ; at which examination he succeeded in the year 1781. 

It is scarcely possible to determine which of the two is 
preferable as a composition, l am inclined to think that the 
former is more complete and finished, as indeed may be 
expected, since the latter labors under the disadvantage of 
having been composed in a limited time. I will arrange them 
in order, along with the corresponding originals,' and on a 
future occasio^will add a few cursory remarks. 

• I am yours, &c. 


S, S. h 



Professor Umosfo Iambics.' 

CANTATA. 

Three children sliding on the ice,. 

All on a summer’s day 5 
As it fell out, they all fell in, 

The* rest they ran away. 

Now had these children been at home. 
Or sliding on dry ground} 

A thousand pound to one penny. 

They had not all been drown’d. 

Te parents, that have children dear. 
And eke ye that have none. 

If ye would have them well abroad, 
Pray keep them safe at home. 


'Shtiaptov. 

J\pva’TGiWho7rr i xT(H>s rpiirru^ot xopot pocig 
"Slptp Oipoug •tyaipovrsg suraptrotg tto or), 
sJtvcug tiriTTov, oia Trims tv <pt\e j, 

c It s(fieiryou o i T^s’Kstp.pLsvot. 

* 

ViXX* sirrsp jjarav syxsxXgio-ficyot 
*11 srotriy ohtvQavovTtg iv (faptfi iriSa>, 
Xpxnriiov av -qQsXr)<ra irupaMtrdau errafyuov, 
JSI flapag r< ra»v vea>v etrtbtyr o. 

\4XX’ <J roxstg, atrotg fisu ovra ruy^avst, 
"Otrotg Si- ptij, j3Xflto-njftar eurixvou mnpag* 
*Hv curu^ii; eu^jvflu raj dopaf oSfeoj 
Toif waitriv, eu cr^Jaj su Sotxoig tyxfhaura’tTs. 
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EPITAPH OF ALEXIS. 

„• Stranger, whoe’er thou art, that view'st this tomh. 
Know, that here lies in the cqld arms of death 

The young Alexis-gentle was his soul 

As sweetest music : to the charms of love * 
Nor cold, nor to the social charities 

Of mild humanity-in yonder grove 

He woo’d'the willing Muse ; Simplicity - 
Stood by and smil’d : here ev’ry night they come. 
And, with the Virtues and the Graces, tune' 

The note of ‘woe, weeping their favorite. 

Slain in his bloom, in the fair prime of life. 
Would he had liv'd I alas! in vain that wish 
, Escapes thee. Strangers never shalt thou see 
The youth:—he’s dead;—the virtuous-soonest die. 

* * Evitol^iov roo *AXe£ji$o$. 

Tf2 %s7ve, tovtou arrng sltropag roifpov, 

*ItrO* mg too* svoov araojUL ’AXs^i^og viou, 

Totprapou trriytt. 
Mo7,7fijg yhoxoraryg aip.o'hmrspog eppavug, 
OuS‘ r } v aBoCKwog Kxncpfaag reprrvio |3fXei, 
Out? av vapours top QfcavSpanrov t/soVov, 
'ApOpiov B* iralpsov* aXX* sxmv aXoag xara 

L f 

''Exbotrav ij’5>)rij(re jlfooew XpytrrSTyg 
'EysTjjp vapatrrag m cel *pera.i t», xoii xaXai 
Xaptreg truiHopLiXri<rav 3 stra, rov QtX op # 
JJoBowr* spaurryp SturBpotp ftsTuoSfa, 

*Op oijprt BaXtevr yptvm xatpm jB/ov „ 
*E3fpi$aT "ASijg. Et& tr' sv fcooTnv yv 
Ev%7j txaiftv Sip 3 fo yd* T& ITTOfSM 
Jttitys’jycv' *o if ycLp oo7n>T* sltroipat vidir 

6 Sy m raj^urra viuTyawr oi ’yaflo/. 
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BIBLICAL CRITICISM. 


m I 

Critical Remarks on the 1st and 2d Chapters of the Prophet 

Isaiah .. 

% 

Chapter i. verse 4.—“ Ah! sinful nation, a people laden with 
iniquity, a race of evil doers, children of corruption.” ^ 

1 his verse, which contains a coarse and vulgar abuse, if taken 
in a -direct and simple sense, appears to me to allude to the lofty 
titles which the. Jews applied to themselves as die chosen people 
of God. Thus they might call themselves a holy nation, a 
people laden with glory, a race of Abraham , and children of 
the Most High. In proportion as the Jews became more 
corrupt in morals, they indulged in the vanity of external 
honors; and in order the more pointedly to expose these high 
sounding appellations, which they arrogated, the Prophet' 
contrasts what they were with what they pretended to be. As 
if he had said, “ A sinful, and not as you pretend, a holy nation; a 
people laden with iniquity, and not with glory s a race of evil 
doers, and not the race of Abraham; children of corruption, 
and not children of the Most High.” 

V. 21, “ How is the faithful city become a harlot!* The ori¬ 
ginal of this last word is HJlt, znne, which also means honpitium, 
“ a place of entertainment, an inn, a brothel: ” and this is evi¬ 
dently the sense which the inspired writer has connected with 
the term. For he immediately adds, « She that was full of 
judgment, righteousness dwelt in her, but now murderers. 
Thy silver is become dross: thy wine is mixed with *water.” 
This is the character, not of a harlot, but of the house in which 
a harlot resides. “ Murderers dwelt in it; the rtioney circu¬ 
lated there was a base coin; and the wfee sold there was 
adulterated with water.” The image, says Dr. Lowth, used 
for the adulteration of yrine, is more proper than may at first 
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appear, if what Thevenot says of the people of the Levant of 
late times was true of them formerly: he says, they never 
mingle-.water with their wine to drink} but drink by itself what 
water they think proper for abJting the strength of the wine. 
This elegant ami instructive commentator further«remarks, that 
the Greeks and Latins, (Horace, lib. i. o. 31.) calls mixt 
wine “ Vina Syra reparata merce which certainly fneans wine 
rendered stronger and more inebriating by such spices as were 
imported from Syria. 

In the second chapter the prophet foretcls, in elegant and 
glowing language, the destruction of every species of idolatry 
In consequence of the establishment of the Messiah's kingdom. 

V. 2. “ It shall come to pass in the later days: the mountain 
of the house of Jehovah shall be established on the top of the 
mountains. ‘ And it shall be exalted above the hills \ arid all 
nations shall flow unto it.” The places most common for 
religions worship in ancient times were the tops of mountains. 
For this reason the worship of Jehovah is here in figurative 
language called the mountain ofJchovah s and the prevalence of 
this worship over all idolatrous practices is intended by the 
metaphor, which declares that the mountain of Jehovah shall be 
established on the tops of the mountains, and shall be exalted 
above the hills. Nothing could be more improbable than the 
accomplishment of this prediction at the time it was delivered. 
He who expected the deep-rooted superstitions of the Gentiles 
to give way to a religious service, however pure and rational, 
maintained by an insignificant and despised pdoplc, might with 
equal reason expect the nature of things to be changed, and say 
with the Roman poet, “ Quis neget arduis pronos relabi posse 
rivos montibus.” And to the apparently insurmountable impe¬ 
diments, which the kingdom of the Messiah would remove, the 
prophet alludes, wheh lie says that all the nations shallflow to 
the mountain of Jehovah, now placed on the top of the 
mountains, 

V. S. « For from Sion shall go forth the Law, and the word 
of Jehovah from Jerusalem;” The meaning of which is, that 
while the law of Closes came forth from Sinai, the new and 
snore perfect law oj the Messiah, the word of* Jehovah, or the 
Gospel, should begin in Jerusalem. Our Lord was exact in the 
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fulfilment of these words, for he commanded his Apostles to tarry 
at Jerusalem till they should receive the Holy Spirit, and begin 
from that place to preach the Gfospel to the nations. Sec Luke, 
xxiv. 49. 50. Acts, i. 13. 

V. 12-19. “ For the day of Jehovah, God of Hosts, is against 
every thing great and lofty $ and against every thing that is 
exalted; and it shall be humbled. Even against all the cedars 
of Lebanon, the high and the exalted ; and against all the oaks 
of Basan, and against all the mountains, die high ones, and 
against all the hills, the exalted ones: and against every tower 
high raised ; and against every mound strongly fortified ; and 
against all the ships of Tarshish; against every graceful work of 
art. And the pride of man shall bow down, and the height of 
mortals shall be humbled. And Jehovah alone shall be exalted 
that day: and all the idols shall totally disappear,” &c. 

On these words I beg to transcribe the following comment 
of Bishop Lowth ;—** These verses afford us a striking example 
of that peculiar way of writing, which makes a principal 
characteristic of the parabolical or poetical stile of the Hebrews, 
and in which their prophets deal so largely, namely, their man¬ 
ner of exhibiting things divine, spiritual, moral, or political, by a 
set of images, taken from things natural, artificial, religious, and 
historical, in the way of metaphor or allegory. Of these nature 
furnishes much the largest and the most pleasing share, and all 
poetry has chiefly recourse to natural images, as the richest and 
most powerful soiAce of illustration. But it may be observed 
of the Hebrew poetry in particular, that in the use of such 
images, and in the application of them in the way of illustration 
and ornament, it t6 more regular and constant than any other 
poetry whatever *, that it has for the most part a set of images 
appropriated in n manner to the explication of certain subjects. 
Thus you will find in many other places, besides this before us, 
that cedars of Lebanon and oaks of Basan are used in the way 
of metaphor and allegory, for kings, princes, potentates of the 
highest rank; high mountains and lofty hills, for kingdoms, 
republics, states, cities; towers and fortresses, for defenders 
and protectors, whether by counsel or strength in peace of war; 
ships of Tarshish, and works of art and invention employed in 
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adoming~them for merchants, men enriched by commerce, and 
abounding ,in all the luxuries and the elegancies of life, such as 
those of Tyre and Sidon: for i^ appears from the course of the 
whole passage, and from the train of ideas, that the fortresses 
and the ships arc to be taken metaphorically as well as the high 
trees and the lofty mountains.’' 

This remark, though it may be just in its general application, 
does not hold true in regard to this passage of the prophet, 
which Lowth, with other commentators, appears widely to have 
mistaken. The inspired writer is predicting the downfal ,of 
every species of idoiaterS| and the universal prevalence of that 
Gospel, which teaches us to worship the Father in spirit and in 
truth. This the prophet calls the day for Jehovah , and he inti¬ 
mates that this day shall prevail against every thing great, lofty, 
and exalted, that is, against every object of idolatry of every 
kind. The pagans, it is well known, hung the cdigits of their 
Gods in.tlni^branches of lofty trees; raised temples to them on 
mountains and hills; erected their statues on the towers and 
strong places, which they were supposed to defend. The 
effigies so hung, the temples so raised, aud the statues so erected, 
shall be brought to nought. Farther, the mariner had the 
image of the tutelary God earved on hie ship, to which he flew 
for refuge in the hour of danger *, and it was also usual to have 
the figures of Bacchus, Vends, the Cupids, and the Graces, 
delineated on the outside of such vessels as were used in sacrifices 
and festivals. These, moreover, the prophet enumerates as 
things to be abolished:—“ And the day of Jehovah is against 
all the ships of Tarshish, and against every graceful work of 
art.” 

Heathen idolatry probably originated in the deification of those 
men who oppressed or improved mankind. The prophet next 
predicts the humiliation of those impious claimants .go divine 
hom&ge. « And the pride of man shall bow down; and the 
height of mortals shall be humbled.” Having thus enumerated 
the different objects of Pagan worship, he properly concludes,— 
« And JehovaH 4 lone shall be exalted in that day, and die idols 
shall totally disappear.”—««Trust ye no more in man, whose 
breath is in his nostrils j for of what account is he to be made V* 
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Which means, « As God is the only proper object of worships 
no longer deify man: f^r he is frail, and his breath is ever ready 
to depart; nor has he, however exalted by power, wealth, or 
knowledge, the least claim to religious confidence and homage/ 

March , 1811. J. J. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY. 
Observations on the London Polyglott. 


To the Editor of the Classical Journal. 

a 

iSlRp • 

Allow me to .explain the difficulty proposed by 
C. B. in p. 927. of- your last Number, and to account for the 
language of a Roman .Catholic in the publication of a High 
Church Protestant of the Church of England. 

Dr. Walton, as C. B. hdls stated, informs us, that he 
has added variorum auctorum tractatus utilissimos, Eduardi 
Breerewood, Jacobi Tyrini, &c. In p. SO. of the Apparatus, 
we have Brecrewood’s Tract, to which Walton added a Supple- ‘ 
ment de Siclorum Formis, and at p. 99 * 

Tractatus de Antiquis Ponderibus, Monetis et Mensuris He- 
brseorum, Graecorum, Romanorum, ex variis Auctoribus. , This 
is the first of the Tracts of Jacobus Tirinus, wrong spelt by 
Walton Tyrinus. It is taken with the rest from his work, in 
3 vols. folio, published with this title: • 

R. P. Jacobi Tirini Antverpiani e Societate Jcsu Commen- 
tarius in Vetus et Novum Testamentum, Tomis tribus comprc- 
hensus. Antverpiae Apud Martinum Nuttium, Anno 1632. 

Tirinus, we learn from the Bibliotheca Belgica of Foppens, 
2 vols. 4to. Bruxellis, 1739. vol. 1. p. 539. was educated at 
Louvain, and in 1580 entered the Order of Jesuits^ at twenty 
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years of age. He died July 24th, 1636. In the 1st vol. of his 
Commentary, p. 78. the Treatise printed by Walton is found 
with this title: * 

Prolegomena De Antiquis Ponderibus et Mqpetis Hebrae- 
orum, Graecorum, et Romanorum, collatis cum modemis 
Italorum, Hispanorum, Gallorum, Belgarum, &c. ex Roberto 
Cenalj, Q. Rhenno Fannio, Aulo Gellip, Columella, Agricola, 
Budaeo, Alciato, Clavio, ViUalpando, Mariana, Alcazario, et 
aliis. 

This will account for the compliment, p. 39. col. 1. hi 
Walton, Regi Catholico, PhilippoTV. 

De Mensuris seu vasis ex ii$dem Auctoribus, p. 42. of 
Walton, is found p. 81. of Tirinus, vol. 1. where, ex iisdcm 
auctoribus, which in Walton refers only to the vague expression 
ex Yanis auctoribus, in Tirinus correctly points out the writers 
enumerated at the head of the former tract. In p. 44. Walton, 
De MenstlrSs Longitudinum ex ilsdem auctoribus, agrees with 
p. 83. vol. 1. of Tirinus, and the tract in question. Explicatio 
' Idiotismorum, &c. p. 45. of Walton, occurs at p. 85. vol. 1. of 
Tirinus, with the same title, and the original text, as given by 
C. B. in p. 927. of vour Journal. That this was at first 
the text in the P.olyglott, I have ascertained by removing die 
pasted text in my copy. , 

Dr. Walton, it is most probable, would deliver the volume of 
Tirinus to his printer, to have the treatises he adopted reprinted 
in his own work, but finding afterwards that* he had overlooked 
the circumstance that Tirinus had referred to, dreretis summo- 
rum Pontificum , and also in the words, guarantor etiam ex 
decursu commentarii, had directed his readers to the body of his 
work, of which this Treatise forms part of the Prolegomena, 
he would of necessity reprint so much only of the latter part as 
suited his own purpose, and correct the error by pasting the 
new text over the other in as many copies a9 remained in his 
hands. In restoring, therefore, this treatise to its true author, 
a learned Jesuit, we shall account for that variation from 
Protestant sentiments it originally contained. 


Cambridge, Feb* 22 d, 1811. 


J. B. H. 
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Hcrodoteanm Musarvm Studiosh Salutem . 

Quum exemplorum editionis Herodoti , quam Wesselingii 
summi viri studio debeffius, mita sit ubivis terrarum raritas, jam 
ssepenumero multi Grecarum literarum cultures vehexnenter 
sose cupere significaiunt, ut Typographica Societas, quae Bipbnti 
olim, hodie Argentorati sedes habet suas, quemadmodum Dukeri 
Thucydidem, Hemsterhusii Lucianum, aliosque Grecos scrip- 
tores inter nos instauravit, sic et Wesselingiamm Herodatum 
cum praecipuis quibusque omamentis, quibus a viro longe 
doctissimo instructus olim prodiit, instauxatum daret. A quo 
consilio non aliens ffipontma quae etiam nunc vocari amat 
Societas , prestantissimam Herodoti editimiem prclts suis ea lege$ 
rcnovare dccrevit, ut, si quid vel in Grttco exempli), vel in. 
adject Si Latina vers tone t vel in Wesselingii aut Valckenarii- 
Notis dcsideraretur, quod aut rectids potii posse aut suppleri 
debere videretur, id. ita corrigerctur et suppleretur, ut nihil tatnGn 
corum, quae a summis duumviris in Historiarum parentem 
collata sunt, dissimulatum aut nbjectum lateret lectorcs. 

Provinciam procurandse hujus rencmtee editionis susccpit 
nuperus Athenazi, olim Appiani Polybiique, editor Johannes 
SchwighamseT) Gtjecarum literarum in Argentoratensi Acade* 
mia Professor; qui, non contentus comparatfi sibi eorum operum 
copia quibus continentur quae, ex quo Wesselingiana prodiit 
cditio, a viris doctis vel ad emend abides vel ad. ilhjstrapdos 
JJerodotcos libros prolata sunt, quum et ex ipsius Wesselingii 
professione et proprio usu intellexisset quam parum diligentcr 
confecta fuisset coll.itio Codicum Parisieusium quaWesselingius 
usus erat, nihil prius atque antiquius liabuit, quam ut diligenti- 
orem eorumdem Codicum cbllationcm sibi pararet. ’ Qua.dp re 
qu&m per literas compellaSset I. Fr. Boissonadtm , doctissinuun 
virum, per ejusdem humanitatem, ad jqvanda aliprujn hoc in 
gencre studia numquam non promtam paratumque, nactus cst 
ex quinqne Ilerodotcis Codicibus manuscriptis qui in Cccsared 
Bibliotheca, Parhiensi hodie exstant, Lrclioncs quasque a 
Wcssclingiauo exemplo discrepantcs, oper& studioque Oregoni 
Georgiadce Thessalpnicensis excerptas > cuius viri juvenis e$ 
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doctrinam et in hoc ipso negotio praestitam praccipudm fidem 
exquisitamque diligentiam cum res ipsa declarat, turn idem 
praestantisrnus Boisaonadus, cujus sub auspiciis^ confectum 
opus est, diserto luculcntoque testipionio confirmavlt. . * 

. : JEam in eo erat Bipontirik Societas, ut prelo tiukpmen&at none 
Herodoti ciitionis initium faceted quikn mgruens magis magis- 
que temporum iftiquitas differre retn in atind^tempus suasit, quod 
tait instituto itfagis foret propstium. .Interim* qu&m baud, ita 
jmdem ab eadem typographic! Societate nobis infra nominatis 
librariis cun demandsta fuerit gerendotum nbgotiorum omnium 
quae' ad* divendendps libros ex ipsius prelo exeutites et omnino 
ad exercenda cum exteris bibliophiles ant bidiopolis commercia 
4Bpectant, commodd*nos^actnro$ erietuOavimus, si ached! hujus- 
modi in publicum emiss! experiremur, sit-ne numerus eoruni, 
qtfi conaeUuih* de quo diximus, suo adsensu ac participations 
fcohiprob'aturi sint, satis adeofrtequena, ut citra t iusignis j attune 
mnebtum commitri prefo ©pus multi laboris multaruniquc 
Impenflunriu possit. Quod si ptfobabili quadam frequentia 
hpnudes GtXtanun Musarum studiosi substviptis rel apud nos 
vel apttd exteros cblkgaS nostros et amicos nominibus sigmfi- 
ckrerint* se‘ ttovam qusm pdltcentUT Herodoti edttkmem suo sibi 
a e nfec bi mpar atteos, confidimus fore ut intra paucorum annorum 
spatiym, sex'UUt octo maxime roluminibtw comprehensa, eorum 
. riunEbus quibus Thucydides et alii Gneci ■ attetores e prelo 
qju&dem Societatis exierunt, in lueem emftti possit, eoque pretio 
Vpndi de quo netao quod cOnquerxtur^sit habiturus. 

SScr.d'/fcSept. mdgccx. * 

Treuttel H Wtirtz 

m 

•• Biblibpolse' Argentoratenees et Parisienses. 

*■ ‘ *** * * * -i 

A vety tyfcn&id moniftnent &C typography" has. been - re¬ 
cently erected. It is an edition of Homer* in three volumes 
v £reat fijUb, Ihrch Cdtesvsting of three' hundred and savepty 
J ^the teXt oftl^* frttfa the.most magnificent press 

universe, that ; ttSddoni t of Pstrma. The artist 
employed six years in hts pfep&rutions, and 'the printing 
occupied eighteen morfth*. Oise hundred and forty copies 
only were struck off. That presented to the Imperial Library 
in Paris was upon vellum* of a size and brilliancy altogether 
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unparalleled. The edition is said, moreover, to possess great 
intrinsic excellence, having been diligently superintended by thtf 
mqst accomplished hellenists in Italy, and corrected by a com* 
parison of all the most approved readings of the text.. 

The Rev. Dr. Lloyd, Regius Professor of Hebrew at 
Cambridge, is preparing for press, in 2 vols. 8vo. An Intro¬ 
duction to the Old Testament, designed for the use of Classical 
Scholars generally, as well a$ of Student* in Theology. In the 
course of this work, which will contain the substance of public 
lectures read at Cambridge in the years 1797 and 1798, and of 
occasional private instruction sin^f, the .opinions of the moj$ 
celebrated Biblical Writers, ancient and modern, domestic and 
foreign, will be amply and fairly discussed, as they {elate to 
many important topics ill Sacred Criticism. 

Mr. Henry Jacob, (the Author of the Hebrew Guide, and 
Editor of S. Lyon’s Cambridge Grammfr,) and theBaiNTER of 
this Journal, intend to print a new Edition of the Hebrew 
Biui.f, with points, and with the Latin translation of Arius 
Montanos interlined. The work will be comprised in two 
handsome volumes* royal octavo. It is intended to publish it in 
six Numbers, at 10s. fid. each Number,-the whole to be com* 
pleted in eighteen months. As it cannot, however, be under* 
taken without very considerable expense, it is requested that 
those who wish to encourage ity will signify their intention to 
the Printer of this Journal, and as soon as a sufficient 
number are subscribed for, the work will go to press. ''Some 
copies will be struck ofF without the Latin translation, which 
will be published at 7s« each Number. The text of both will 
be taken from the best edition of V an-der-Hooght, with his 
errors corrected. 


WORKS , LATEL Y PUBLISHED ; 

* CLASSICAL. 

AristopbanU Comoediae, ex editione Brunckiana. 4 vols. fivo. 
91. 12s. 6d.—Royal paper, 4l. 14s. 6d.—25 copies in 4to. 
101. 10s. Bliss, Oxford. An additional volume will contain 
the Greek Scholia. 5 
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Essays, Literary and Miscellaneous, by Johpt 

4yo. 10s. 6d. boards. 

, « • 

BIBLICAL. 

1 

A Dissertation on the Prophecy contained in Daniil, chap. ix. 
v. 24 to 27 . usually denominated the Prophecy of the Seventy 
Weeks. By G. S. Faber, B. D. Rector of Kedmarshall, 
Durham. 8vo. 12s. 

A Refutation of Calvinism) in which the doctrines of 
Original Sin, Grace, Regeneration, Satisfaction, and Universal 
Redemption, are explained; and the peculiar tenets maintained 
by Calvin upon these points are proved to be contrary to 
Scripture, to the writings of the Ancient Fathers of the Christian 
Church, and to the public formularies of the Church ef 
England. By George Tomline, D.D. F.R.S. Lord Bishop of 
Lincoln, and Dean Of §jt. PauFs/ London, ftvd. 12s. 

ORIENTAL. 

A Gr&*mar of the Arabic Language, in which the rules are 
illustrated by authorities from the best of writers: principally 
adapted for the service of the Hon. East. India Company. By 
John Richardson, Esq. F.S. A. author of the Persian and Arabic 
Dictionary, &c. &c. printed uniform with Sir W. Jones's 
Persian Grammar, 4to. a new edition, 18s. 



IN THE PRESS. 

CLASSICAL. 

A new edition of Professor Porson's Preface to the Hecuba , 
from the corrected copy left by him ready for the press, will 
appear in the course of the month; and a new edition of the 
four Plays is in the press. 

A new edition of Martyn’s Virgil’s Georgies. 

A‘ new edition of Sanxay\ Lexicon Arlstophanicum, Graeco- 
Anglicum. Bli$»* Oxford. 

BIBLICAL. 

Speedily will be published, the authorized Version of the 
*u of Psalms, co t ree ted and improved, and accompanied 
with Ncaes critical and explanatory. By Samuel Horseley, LL.D, 
FrfLS. F.A.S. late Lord Bishop of St. Asaph) with a Prefrr 
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to tj Essaybnt&? Nature, Design, and Subject of the BocAeof 
Psalms. _,By the Rev. Heneage Horseley, A.M. Preberidaryof 
St. Asajd^jpnd late Student of ^Christ Church, Oxon. This 
work- will form one large quarto volume $ to be printed on the 
finest royal paper, with beautiful types * the text of the Psalms 
with the type called Great Primer, and the Notes, including 
Greek and Hebrew quotations, with Pica. Price two guineas 
and a half. Names for the work to be received by Mr. 
Hatchard. 

A new edition of Van-der-Hooglit’s Hebrew Bible, from the 
Amsterdam edition in 1705, is printing, under the super in- 
tendance of Mi> Frey. 


NOTES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

The only answer wc can give to Clericus Anglicamts is, that 
we do not like to give the poison without at the same time com¬ 
municating the antidote. We believe that the passage he 
mentions is rccnncileable with the goodness of Christy who 
wished to inculcate the necessity of being instant in season and 
out of season. 

J. W.'s Greek verses are ingenious, and convey a neat com¬ 
pliment to die Alma Mater; bat we cannot allow xslfuu St, 
and Tegirerai before a consonant, to be dactyls. One or two 
instances have been produced of this licence j but we believe 
the readings to be ebrrupted. 

We are very sorry to reject the Latin verses of S. K. H. All 
are correct in metre, and the greatest number of them are 
strongly descriptive, and highly poetical \ but he has been negli¬ 
gent in several, though manifestly possessed of the ability to 
make them better. We do not expect perfection; nor is it our 
wish, ubi plura nitent in carmine , paucis offendi maculis} bur 
it is our business to please our readers rather than ourselves. 

Nous n’avons garde « d’approuver les vers” de Latinos, 
Nous ne concevons pas son but en nous 6crivant en Fran$ais, 
puisque ni la tournure de son style ni celle do sa main ne sont 
Fran$aises. Au reste, la supercheric est for$ innocente j mail 
pour les vers ~ , 
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FraA$aisjts. Au rente, la supercherie est fort innoGente; mafs 
pour lea vers!- 

Qjtid dm ? Quid non dm ? remds tu quod jubei-0er, is the 
only answer which the Editor can give to the lexers of G. H. G. 

and F. A. from L. From internal and external evidence, it is 

1 

highly probable that the two letters came from the same party; 
it would, therefore, have been considerate if a little regard had 
been paid to expense. The force of advice, given in circum¬ 
stances so suspicious, instead of being increased, is considerably 
diminished. « 

We arc sorry that we have been unable to insert in this 

* 

Number I)r. G R. Clarke's Defence of his “ Hebrew Criticism 
and Poetry” It shall certainly appear in our next. 

The College Prise Pom shall appear in our next. It could 
be wished that all prize compositions were sent to our Journal 
as soon as,they are adjudged. 

The Notice of Blomfield's Pimirthcus is unavoidably post¬ 
poned for our next Number. 

The Illustrations of Ilomcr came too late for our present 
Number j-they are reserved for our next. 

i 

Observations on the article on Grammar , which appeared in 
a late Number of Dr* Rees’ Gyclopxdia, shall also find room in 
our next. 

The Oxford Prize Poem, Maria Scotorum Regina , will be 
found in the collection of Latin Prize Poems, lately published at 
Oxford. 

The Account of the Present Researches info Ancient lite¬ 
rature in (icimnnt/ has been detained too long to appear 
in this Number. It shall appear in our next. 

The Observations on Saidas and Hoffman came too late for 
insertion. We shall certainly give them in No. vi. 

We beg to inform our Literary Friends, that we shall be 
happy to insert notices of all works, which are in the press, 
or lately published, relative to Classical, Biblical , or Qnental 
'Literature. Any letters (post paid) on the subject, shall not 
fee neglected, 
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In the first Essay I have attempted to prove that the Hyper¬ 
borean island is Albion; in the present we will extend the 
inquiry, and ascertain, first from the Easterns, and afterwards 
from the Classics anif the Moderns, the site of the continental 
Hyperborci. Pinkerton’s Goths, at p. 198. to 207. is my 
learned guide. 

In the Asiatic Researches, vol. viii. p. 287. Wilfoid says, 
u The seven zones of the Hindus correspond with seven 
countries; of thesb, Salmali is bounded to the west by the 
Cronian seas, that is to say, by the Baltic: Crauncha includes 
Germany.” At p. 301. the same author adds, « It includes 
Germany, France, and the northern parts of Italy: Crauncha is 
the same with Cronus, confounded with Saturn by Western 
mytlwlogists j and the Baltic and Adriatic seas^were probably 
called Cronon from the dwipa (or division) of Crauncha. It is 
surrounded by the Dadhi-Sagara, or sea of curds, [i. e. by the 
Vol. ni. No.»vi. a 
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“ coagulated and lazy” sea of Tacitus, and of the Easterns, and 
of Avienus, who are quoted in my notes on the last author:] 
Saturn, according to Cicero and Plutarch, was peculiarly 
worshipped by the nations inPthe western parts of Europe, and 
in the north; though the latter says that, in process of time, his 
worship began gradually to decline there. Now in the Sanscrit 
mythology, Senih and Arah resided in the north; Jupiter gave 
him that quarter for his residence, and made him the guardian 
of it. TKe left hand, sinistet' in the Latin, and arisleros in the 
Greek, are equally derived from the Sanscrit Senis-tir or tirarn , 
and Afasya-tiram, or Aras-ttram , i. e. “ Saturn’s quarter.” ' 

In the Asiatic Researches, vol. viii. p. £87. Wilford says, 
« Sacam includes the British isles, and Pushcara is Iceland: it 
is the Peuce of Qrpheus’s Argonautics *, the Cronon sea is the 
Baltic.” 

The last named Classic, whom, from a want of the original, I 
must quote in the translation of Mr. Preston, in the 3d vol. and 
at the 23d and 24th pages, gives this poetical account of the 
Hyperborean island: <* The Chronian sea is called by men the 
Hyperborean Deep % or the Dead Sea: in silence I left that 
deep, where the last wave of the Ocean spreads, and where the 
North Bear lies: when the sixth morn arose, wc came, after a 
shoTt interval, to a race rejoicing in wealth and influence, the 
Macro-bianSy or the long-living race, for they live 12,000 years, 1 
or twelve chiliads of months of a hundred years of the full 
moon, [a simple, yet astronomical mode of- computing by the 
lunar year, which reminds the reader of the Indoo year, and 
computations in the Asiatic Researches,] without any of the 
troublesome concomitants of age. No thoughts of food, nor 
other cares and toils, which molest the generality of men, breed 
in them the least solicitude: on sweet and fragrant herbs they 
feed, amid the verdant and grassy pastures, and drink ambrosial 
dew, divine potation: all resplendent alike in coeval youth, a 
placid serenity for ever smiles on their brows, and lightens in 
their eyes; the consequence of a just temperament of mind and 
disposition, both in the parents and in the sons, disposing them 
to act what is just, and to speak what is wise.” 


> Let the reader recur to the last page of my former Essay. 
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Pliny, in language nearly as poetical, describes in the fourth 
book, and in the 12th chapter, but in the Paris edition of 1723, 
in the 26th chapter, the same happy people. To point out the 
strong resemblance, 1 shall add Numerals before each sentence, 
in which the similarity of delineation is clear and undeniable 

“ (1) Pone Riphicos montes, et ultra Aquilonem gens 
felix, quos Hypcrboreos appcllavere, annoso (10) deget aevoi 
ibi creduntur esse (2) cardiacs mundi, [the.poles are the 
hinges,] extremique siderum ambitus: (3) semestri luce, et 
una die solis aversi: [the non vJt imperiti dixere , 1 wish 
to *omit entirely, as the author is himself mistaken,] ab sequi- 
noctio verso in autumnum scmel in anno solstitio oriuntur 
iis soles, brumaque scmel occidunt: Rogio aprica (4) feliei 
lemprrte , (5) omni afflatu noxiocarens; domus iis nemora (6) 
lucique, et deorum cultus (7) viritim (8) gregatimque: (9) 
discordia ignota et segritudo omnis: Mors (10) non nisi sati- 
ctate vita', epulatis delibutoque senio luxu; hoc genus se¬ 
pulture bcatissimum: quidam cos in prinia parte Ashe (11) 
littorum posuere, non in Europa, quia sum ibi siniili consuetudine 
et situ, Atlacorum nomine occidente sole foetus (12) arborum 
dcccrpunt.” Pliny, in the 6th book, and the 20th section, con¬ 
fesses that lie borrowed this narrative from fdccatscus, and the 
latter, [ns Herodotus in the 4th Book, Mel. admits,] from Aristeas 
of Proconncsus, who exaggerated with poetic licence this 
geographical picture. 

Pomponius Mela, in the 3d Book, and at the 3th chapter, 
confirms Pliny :—*%ln Asiatico littore primi Hyperborei (1) 
super Aquilonem Riphaeosquc montes, sub ipso siderum (2) 
cardine jaccnt, ubi sol non quotidie ut nobis, sed primum 
veruo (3) icquinoctio exortus, autumnali demum occidit; et ideo 
sex mensibus dies, et totidem aliis nox usque continua est: 
Terra angusta [aijgusta], (4) aprica, per se (13) fertilis, &c.’’ 

A passage is quoted in the notes to the above section of Pliny, 
from an “ Author on the measuring of the whole globe,”- winch 
indicates clearly both a knowledge of twilight in the polar 
circle, and of perpetual day at the vernal equinox; and the fact 
of seeing the sun at our midnight is recorded, which is equally 
true of the mountains of Iceland, and of Tomeb, in Lapland; 

** Quidam Clerici, qui a kalendis Fcbruarii usque ad kalcndai 
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August! in insula Thule manseruntr, mill/ nuncfavere ; quod non 
solum in aestivo solstitio, sed in diebvs circa illud in vespertina 
hora occidens sol abscondit se quasi trails parvulum tumulum ; 
ita ut nihil tencbrarum in minimo spatio ipso fiat: scd quicquid 
homo operari voluerit, vel pcdunculos de caihisia abstrahcre, 
tanquam in prascntia solis potest: ct si in altitudine montium 
ejus fuissent, forsitan nunquam sol absconderetur ab illis. In 
medio illius minimi temporis medium noctis fit in medio orbis 
terra. Et idcirco mentientes falluntur, qui circum cam concre- 
tum fore mare scripserunt: et qui a vernali icquinoctio usqnq ad 
autumnale continuum diem sine nocte, atquc ab autumnali, vice 
versa, usque ad vcrnale vequinoctium, assiduam quidcm noctcm, 
8cc.” “ Aversum paritcr una luce solcm.” Solinus dixit, cap. 16. 
p. 36. “ nec visus tamen quid diccret, intellexisse: crrore 
laborat.” 


The above passage in Pliny, Deorum iis cultus viritim grega- 
timque, i explained by the following Classics, who lived at 
difFercnt periods. Homer, at the opening of the 1st Book of 
his Odyssey, observes, “ that the Ethiopians, the last and most 
remote of the human race, form two grand divisions; one situated 
near the farthest cast, the other the west. Neptune annually 
visited this distant empire, in pursuit of the sacrificial bulls and 
rams, and feasted with delight at their rich entertainment.” 
In my essay on China, as known to the Classics under the 
appellation of Scrica, or of the Seres Maciobii in Strabo; 
and as contiguous (in Pliny’s opinion, in his 6th book, and 20th 
chapter,) to those Attacori who lived uniter the same climate 
mtk the Hypcrborei, I have presumed to offer one inference, 
that Herodotus is very correct, when in a long passage quoted 
in my essay, he plants the Oriental Ethiopians of Homer north 
of India and o! Media. These Macrobii, described also in my 
essay, were a portion of the aboveIIyperborei oPPliny, celebrated 
(7) for their love of justice, and for the innocence of their lives; 
to which circui.iatance their longevity was ascribed : a cha- 
lactcr which equally applies to all the early tribes of Pastoral 
Scythia, and which conveys to us the most pleasing image of 
the patriarchal and primitive virtues of that ancient, sequestered, 
venerable nation. « Oh! who can refuse to admire, (exclaims 
ASlian at the 31st chapter of his Diversified History) the pious 
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wisdom of the nations, whom we Romans proudly denominate 
barbarous: none there fall into atheism, none dispute the 
existence of the Gods, nor their superintending Providence: no 
Celt entertains the impious ideas of Epicurus; on the contrary, 
they assert botli the existence and the Providence of the Gods, 
and their prophetic power. Impelled by this strong belief, they 
sacrifice with pure hands; they lead a pure life; they attend to 
every holy rite j they observe the laws of the orgia, and perform 
other religious duties, which is a public proof of the deep vene¬ 
ration in which they hold the deities, and of the profound 
homage which they pay to them.” Pindar, in the 3d Olympiad, 
remarks briefly, «that the Hyperborean people are the pious ser¬ 
vants of the Hyperborean Apollo:” and more diffusively in the 
10th Pythian Ode; that “ amazing is the Hyperborean uymv, [or 
probably the religions festival:] Perseus formerly entered their 
houses, and partook of their celebrated hecatombs, during their 
sacrifice to the Gods: Apollo particularly rejoiced in their hal- 
lowedviauds, and at their rapturous cries of good omen, and smiles 
at the pride displayed by the devoted animal [before his altar.] 
The Muses are not wanting : n these national rites j the choirs 
of virgins, the sound of the lyre, the clangor of the pipe then 
resound: their locks graced with gilded laurel, they feast with 
the highest exultation. Neither diseases, nor pernicious old 
•age, infe.-t this holy people j hut without (9) labor, without 
war, they continue to 1 re (1) happily, and to escape the 
vengeance of the cruel Nemcois.” 

Callimachus, in t*ne 278th and the 281st verses of the Hymn 
to Delos, mentions the “ tidles and first-fruits” sent by 


. f / A O 9 

Uixi'-x Or. n ■>iv» tretr. o v Mftu } * 

a phrase analogous to the above Macrobii. And Phercnicus , 
says of the same Hyperboreans, 

a 

I ft */ 0’ ' ' %V 1 r 'i T ' VXtSTitO’JCI 

Suia ut ’ ’JttoXXwvoc, i%ilqr t T0i ('!•) mX imiti. 


The European site of this people is yet more definitely 
marked by the following three Classics: The Argonautics in the 
Jd volume of Preston's translation, and at the 25th page, has 
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recorded the erroneous 1 opinion) that a junction of the Frozen, 
the Baltic, and the Euxinc Seas, was nearly complete, and of 
course that Poland was one vqst lake, in the age of Orpheus: 
** Through the populous region of the Macrobii,^wc [Argonauts] 
passed by land, and reached another shores then, still dragging 
along our light-sailing vessel, wc arrived at the region of the 
Cimmerians, who alone are unconscious of the splendor of the 
sun; for the Riphean mountain, and the ridge of Calpia 
intercept from them the orient light, and Phlegra and the Alps 
the setting sun, and eternal darkness broods over their region.” 
Posidonius adds, that “ the Hyperboreans were the natives of 
the chain of the Alps which divides Italywhile .ZEschylus, in 
his ** Prometheus Desmotes,” asset ts, that ** the Ister 
descends from the country of the Hyperboreans, and the 
Riphean hills.” 

These florid descriptions of the dark and half-known land of 
the Hype boreans, in Apollonius, Pindar, and Pliny, and of their 
island in the North first in Diodorus, will remind the intelli¬ 
gent reader of the equally florid narratives concerning Kentucky 
and the Western territory, in “ Morse’s American Geography,” 
and those concerning New England, which are quoted in the 
same work, from the sanguine discoverers of its shores and rich 
meadows. They will, however, surprize the mere Clas.su 
rcadeis by their truth and • authenticity! For in our age, 
Arrowsmith’s magnificent map of Upper Asia, and of Russian 
and Chinese Tartary, conveys at the first inspection a sublime 
idea of the ancient Scythias and Sarmatia in all their proud 
extent. The lofty language of Sir W. Jones alone, in the 
Asiatic Researches, can describe such countries, and equal such 
charts:-—“I fear I am unable (says this modest scholar, and 
profound histo'ian) to present you with an image of this wide 
domain adequate to its real magnificence: horC we meet with 
immense tracks of saruly deserts; there with gardens, groves, 

• The rnor, however, was not con&idoiublc, or of a dulili-.li kind, for 
as the mitral provinces of Poland form, even in mirage, a continued mass «/’ 
salt , many of the continental historians aerce with Guthrie's Tour in Hio 
Crimea, “ that ull Pylaud is one vast plain between the Euvinc aiul the Baltic, 
and at an immensely low date, prolmMy near to Noah’s ilood, was one vast 
driod lake, the bed of a former occau!! I 
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and meadows, perfumed with musk, watered by the fountains of 
the Ganges, Bramaputra, and the Yellow River, and by extensive 
streams, flowing each over one thousand miles, the Danube, the 
Vistula, the Volga, the Obi, Jencsei, Lena, and Kovynu, and 
graced with theif innumerable rivulets, abounding with flowers 
and rich with fruits. Near one half in latitude, that is, the 
southern portion of this extraordinary Scytliic range, is in the 
same charming climate with England, Germany, and the north 
of France.” Such is Tartary, and the temperate 'zone of the 
Baltic nations; such the Hyperborean region, the farthest 
oxtremitv of the habitable globe. 

n. p. 


DEFENCE OF DR. CLARKE’s 
CRITICISM AND POETin 


« HEBREW 

” i>..» 

> 0 


I iin author’s design in this publication,” &c. (Classical 
Journal, No. ill. p. (i'JL) The inaccuracy of the objector 
betrays haste, or the inconvenience of seeing the book only in 
the shop. The commencement of the introduction, “ A prin- 
t ipal design of this small publication is to propose some 
improvement upon the hypothesis of Azariah, or Azarins, 
quoted by Bishop Lowth, ive.” proves a difference between the 
.mrhor’s real design, and that alleged against him by his 
objector. lie comprehended in his design Isaiah, together with 
Isaac and Jacob, or*Moses for them; nor was it his business 
“ to show that the blessings of Jacob in Hebrew are written in 
poetic metre:” he well knew that they had long been so 
esteemed, before he procured his copy of the Samaritan, in 
which they are thus arranged. The objector also appears not 
aware uf Bishop Lowth, in his translation of Isaiah, having 
metrically arranged the greater part of that prophet. 

A gloss (p. G'2-i.) is an interpretation : and the'first 

noun of Gen. xlix. 13. so appeared to him, who considered the 
improbable use of it twice in five words; in the first of which 
it was not wanted to express a protection of the sea, while in the 
last it aptly denoted a harbor or covering of ships; but as 
Judges, v. 17. is authority for the two first worefs in construction, 
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the former shall be readily conceded to the objector, who 
appears unacquainted with Bishop Lowth’s Preelections on 
Isaiah, in which the parallels, according to the wit of the 
objector, were “ parallel to the imagination’* of the prelate and 
his metrical predecessor Azarins. Xot, therefore, “ such a 
bigot (p. 627.) is this gentleman to his [not] favotitc metre !” 
And, for the disposal of the “ tricolon of .synthetic parallels,” 
he refers his objector to the metrical canons in the introduction, 
p. vii. Bht they must not part in the h-oho- y * * at the 
assertion, that many words, both in the Hhi -v or the Old 
Testament, and in the Greek of the X. w. have, by the most 
orthodox, as well .n the best persons, long In on esteemed 
fiLOssLs and inci-sm-di tnoss; v. >r has any “ark of pi evi¬ 
dence preserved inviolate” (p. 6 !J(>.) the protended integrity of 
the Hebrew text, The objector is referred in general (for par¬ 
ticulars among u'ch a niiinber of authorities are unnecessary . to 
all the writers respecting Hebrew quoted by the author, although 
the former may esteem Archbishop Nevvcomc, Bishop Louth, 
Dr. Blayney, &c. equally with DiS. Kennieott and l)e Rossi, 
(p.6:5i.)“ innovators, pretenders, superffei d scholars, ingenious 
speculators.” The objector will find a cliiJicult task, not in 
maintain'ng, but in proving, as he asserts that he “ can,” the 
4 ‘ absolute integrity ot the Hebrew text nor must the whole, or 
any pait, of the canon of Sciipture, any more than other 
writings of antiquity, pretend to any such conservatoiy and 
continued miracle in its favor. To most of the aforementioned 
Sciolists in Hebrew, the objector, if he is iv>t “ such a bigot to 
hi; favorite” vowel-points, is also referred for tiiizvt, the 
“ ancient institutes” of the language possibly in ms opinion. 
The objector is further informed, that, according to the best 
map in possession of the author, the Zebu Ionites (hut torn of 
p, 620 .) had n- > “ sea-coast on the side of Zidpntheir havens 
were Bcthsaida, Gcthscpher, and others, upon the sea of 
Galilee, Gemieseroth, or Tiberias. 

Not « smit with the love of sacred song,” was the author, 
when some years past he was impeded, as his preface expresses, 
in his progress with his son through Genesis, by the difficulties 
of ch. xlix. but the humble line, which (bottom of p. £>26.) the 
objector quotes,' the reader will perceive (in the Metrical 
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Analysis, p. 1G.) is but a substitute, in condescension to the taste 
of such persons as the objector *, who, as he seems not greatly to 
objocr to prose, shall have, from the author’s MS. irttevpietation 
of Genesis, a short, but prosaic, exposition cf the passage. 
“ Jacob, having proceeded beyond the middle of his celebrated 
predictions to his .sons is represented as suddenly apostrophising 
in a brief address to Jehovah, either impatient of longer life, or 
wishing internal support foi the delivery of what he had further 
to foretol. ’ “ For thine help 1 have anxiously waited, Jehovah !” 
Much notice of the wit of the “ fanciful hind of metre,’* 
(p. G27, G2S ) the objector cannot expect; but the sting at the 
end, (p. G2S, (>2if.) must be fust applicable to those metrical 
«* innovatois, pretenders,” &c. lii^hop J.owih and A/arias. 

The author begs leave to deny, that (p. he has 

“ translated” Gen. xlix. t. “ Unstable as viater tliou didst not 
excel.” I le knew that the future, with the tr.in^pe ,cd negative, 
was the imperative in fin bidding: and so the English margin. 
He tb'’reiove metrically tian.sl.itad “shun.” /ibon); and in 
ibe iioi<*, which will convict the objector oi maiiifc*! unfairness, 
be ga'.e, together v. itJi authorities, a fuller interpretation of the 
words, in connexion with the subsequent context. 

The bustle of the objector (p. G2:>, GGO.) respecting “ Shu oh,” 
docs not deter the author from .■'•selling, that his note upon it, 
,7 mid ht //{c i/n/, appear, f o Inna sitjjh it v< , and lie leaves to 
the obpulor the busiiie-. of Idling t!ie p..gc; of his ciifique 
by reliving Jewish objections, for the purpose of show¬ 
ing his adroitness ht refuting them. The middle paragraph 
of p. G:)0. may he equally applicable to almost every literary 
endeavour, tends to com it an > 1 x 0 idleness and supinuiess, and 
will be justly appreciated hr all liberal readers. 

“The in mia of poetic metre,” (hot 1 <>m ofp. GUI.) is also 
A/arias’s, lhshoy*].owtii’s, c. The mtlior denies the render¬ 
ing imputed to him by the objector, Is i It (p. G.‘J2 ) hut he 
proposed the inleipretation, ins russ'ssou. (implied, but not 
expicssed,) instead of liishop Low til’s ml; and ms 1 ntDitn, as 
the other implied objective. The sense of the adverb high tly 
he comprehended in the Hifhpahal. J.et his p. 27. he read by 
.my intelligent scholar, to see whether lie “ Recommends five 
more words to be added which certainly arc implied, and four 
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of them from the preceding sentence. lie certainly \va§ aw.ue 
of all that the objector observes; but the latter seems not to 
have distinguished between translating and interpreting, which 
last supplies understood words. 

(P. GJW.) r l he author still thinks that win, v. 18. might, by 
comprehending, have superseded a repetition of the conditional. 
The negative, and even more, is often comprehended in van, 
instead of lacing repeated \\ ith it. See second note, p. 20. of 
the Introd. and Is. iii. 2.5. p. !52. 

Verse 20. “ l'or ye shall he ashamed,” in the second person, 
Vulg. Chald. two MSS. and one edition j and in agreement with 
the rest of the sentence ”—Bishop Lowth. 

The “ ignorance and presumption,” here attributed by the 
objf'ctor, ate applicable, not only to Bishop Lowth, but to the 
Vulgate, 1o the Chaldee Paraphrase, to two MSS. and to one 
edition. The author dul not rtcollict, because he never under¬ 
stood. ‘‘that the prophet was sp \iking to t v o descriptions of 
people; in. would translate the pn ceding verse: 

“ Ihif *hnlf he fnnf.ci/ /. . i;//c/s, c.. n i' , ''taifr~ fn^r/f/n : 

** L .fa t!n\;<\fn l"i i 1 !,? Jifnuafi ••!/,,If In etuiitmn-!ni 

Re\niters, idolater'., and the (orsakerr of Jehovah, appear to him 
identiral perons. 

Wm-N ti' Mi’ll n avk dci-n, (p. f».J!.'t lefers, not to an 
“ idolatrous,” but to a punished state, by Nebuchadnezzar, 
invasion and captivity ; a stripped and parched state. 

Cli. ii. fb (p. (i'll- ) let the objector consult the Addenda, 
p. liti’i, Silo. The author certainly knew *« before he attempied 
to mend the original, that” the transposed negative, “ according 
to construction, could not liave been joined with” the future, 
without constituting it the imperative in forbidding. (Sec on 
Gen. xlix. !■.) The public translators knew* the same, and 
accordingly rendered, therefore Jmgive them vat. Upon the 
authorities at the bottom of p. 8.5.5. of Bos’s LXX. all in favor 
of past time, the author believed the letters of the negative 
wrongly transposed, (a frequent error of transcribers !) and the 
last verb a future relative, reciting a consequence of the action 
described by thfc first verb, and not otherwise future. No 
“ whole clause in addition to the English text,” is introduced ; 
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the same verb, with its connexive, is differently rendered, and 
humhleth himself, or, so haw they bci-n humbled ; and the use of 
past for future, in prophecy, to describe the certainty of fulfil¬ 
ment, i& common. See p. lit, Hit. 

'I'he objector says, “ there is also a serious error in our 
Bible translation.” No such tiling will be allowed in the 
country where the author lives; and the assertor of it will be 
esteemed one of the Jews or Deists, whom lie so frequently 
mentions. But the translators are again wrong with him, in 
p. (>:).>. “ A greater error!” Certainly they and the author 

committed no error in expressing the metaphor of the original, 
Jloxo ; as it is clearly bolder and more descriptive of great multi¬ 
tudes, than the lame “ western” metaphor flock. “ Ye are all 
my muttons !” said Whitfield to his congregations, or Foote for 
him and possibly the objector may have a similatly sheepish 
consideration. 

But, tlie “ greater error” of all the translators is, that they 
have rendered unto IT, although “ in the Hebrew is no neuter.’’ 
But, suppose the English language makes mountain and house 
both neuter, while the Hebrew and other languages have 
expressed them by masculine nouns, must not the masculine 
pronoun of these languages be rendered by the English neuter 
pronoun ? How fares now the great Hebrew scholar, the “ new 
light,” wiio “ can pnon the absolute integrity of the Hebrew 
lext,” anil as well the authority of bis vowel-points? 

V. 't. (p. OHO.) Correct, “ lYhhh (word of Jehovah) shall 
dispense ti ritten lu'Jb amongst the nations,' see Micah, iv. 3. 
The van, instead of the relative is the nominative case, repre¬ 
senting t u;/v/, and JT (the word) is masculine in Hebrew, but 
neuter in English. The reader will now perceive whose is the 
“consummate ignorance of the syntax of the languages.” The 
author adds an s,«not by a plural of “ western” diminution, to 
depreciate the Hebrew language, as he is convinced that the 
objector designed to sneer at the title “ ('rjttcism too uni¬ 
formly misprinted Criticismsj” but to express the author's 
sense of the objector's want of distinction between the Hebrew 
and the English. By « Criticisms,” the author cannot believe 
♦ hat the objector intended to compliment him \fith the Hebrew 
plural of intensity, great criticism . See Heb, Crit.p. 289. 
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Ch. vi. 1. With the objector's peculiar confusion of the' 
Hebrew and the English, he converts the train of a robe into 
trained bands. See him at p. 637. 

, More of vii. 14. let the objector see in die dedication of the 
Sermon on the Everlasting Fire, &c. The author has no 
writings of the Jews, and never read any of them, die antemaso- 
retic text of the Hebrew Bible excepted; and, for himself and 
others, he is ashamed that custom should have authorised the 
study of divinity, without the knowledge of even a Hebrew 
letter. Himself has the honor of being a graduated professoy of 
sacred theology; not of Judaism, Deism, or even Sectarianism ! 

The objector’s interpretation, (not translation) of the two 
words, (p. 638. top,) shows that neither respects virginity, 
although both may be applicable to the state in which women 
are virgins. Without regarding the Jews, the author has 
always considered young woman a more decent, as well as a more 
accuiate, translation than virgin. But, whether young teaman 
or virgin, it docs not follow that the word “ cannot be referred 
to the prophetess in the eighth chapterwho, being unmarried, 
is to be presumed to have been both. To the objector’s, and the 
usual, translation of CJen. xxiv. 16. neither had any man known 
her; as well as to the translation of (ien. iv. 1. *7. 25 xix. 5. 8- 
(and the copy in Judges) xxxviii 26. and all in the same sense, 
as v,, Matfch. i. 2 1. for inaccuracy, as well as for inde¬ 

cency, the author begs leave to object. It will be new, that the 
citizens of the cities of the plain of Jordan should have hitherto 
been incessantly and unmeritedly libelled : ‘but that they were 
merely gross idolaters, see the comparisons of them with Jeru¬ 
salem, more culpably idolatrous in revolting from the pure 
worship ; Is. i. 9. Lam. iv. 6. (Hcb. Crit. p. 293. n.) Ezck. xvi. 
48. (hi. p. 316.) Three prophets’evidence in favor of the 
citizens! • 

Whoever “ invented,’’ Isaiah, ch. vii. and viii. compared, 
recites the “ curious tale, that the mother was to call him 
Immanuel, and the prophet was to call him Maher-shalal-hash- 
bazand « authority for this ” is « in the Hebrewnor is 
it either *• evident,” that <f he was not called Immanuel,” or 
that lie was; or^ not called M. S. II. B. or that he was. By 
these different names he might, or might not, have been called; 
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bat the prophet, ix. 5. asserts, that his name* was called, 
Wonderfully counselling God , a warrior, hath engaged with my 
father , that prosperity should prevail. His name ’ from his 
mother was in two words, from his father in four, and this was 
in eight; but by whom the last is to be called is not declared. 
The name of eight words literally expresses the engagement of 
Jehovah with the prophet, that prosperity should soon prevail 
over the temporary invasion of Pekah and Rct9in. The words 
of Isaiah are no “ Jewish subterfuge j” they are, like facts, 
stubborn things. 

Without further noticing the well known question of the 
authenticity of the two first chapters of St. Matthew, the 
expression translated “ fulfilled,” common in St. Matthew and 
St. Mark, has by many learned persons been allowed often to 
mean only an accommodation of the likeness of one event to 
another. Readers will recollect this interpretation by Dr. 
Blayncy in Jeremiah and Zachariah, Michaclis and Marsh, &c. 
and Archbishop Ncwcombe on Matth. i. 22, 23. No one cart 
help the application of one event to the other, if upon due 
examination of Isaiah, nothing but a resemblance or similitude 
should be found to subsist between them. The author of 
Hebrew Criticism, &c. ought not to be stigmatised for his disco¬ 
very, even if he could show, that, instead of a comparison of one 
child with another, St. Matthew had compared any one «to an 
injudicious mariner , who, without either sail, rudder, or com¬ 
pass to guide him, pushes his bark upon the trackless ocean.” 
St. Matthew compared real events; but not only what “ inju¬ 
dicious mariner ” what maniac, even what phrenetic, broken 
loose from his keepers, thus pushed his bark; the man only 
excepted, who pushed his bark into a comparison, without 
abilities for justly forming it ? But, although no biped implumis 
thus pushed his bark, a poor feathered biped, fixed upon a tray, 
has often been pushed from laud by idle boys, that they might 
hear him call, PITH rJYH min. The objector will perceive, 
that the author’s unique use of vowel points upon this occasion 
is complimentary. 


1 See Addenda to I loll. Crit. p. 370. Ucic the van i» comendse; and 
IJfX. Bos, ami MS. A. give the past time. 
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Where the author asserted} “ the vans' are merely copulative,” 
the reader will clearly perceive, that he spoke of an individual 
passage,and also quoted ArchbishopNewcombe,who “ dabbled,” 
not in comparisons with unreal existences, the supposed mari¬ 
ner, and “ the deep waters of Shiloh $” nor, like the objector, 
appeared to emulate the excellence of the apologue of Jotham, 
or of the parable of Nathan. 

The author (p. 689.) is no friend to fanatical inventions, 
under the names of « spirituality or double sense” If any 
double sense is affixed to prophecy by the law of the land, on 
tills consideration alone does the author esteem it his duty to 
respect it: otherwise, he accedes to Michaelis's rejection of a 
double completion, as « defeating the end of all prophecy.”— 
Marsh on Michaelis t ml. 1. p. 4-0'9. 

“ Divine revelation” (divinns d diva y from God,) may be the 
ten commandments, independently of prophecy. The objector's 
reasoning, therefore, to prove that “ divine revelation has a 
double sense,” shall be left to the reader, who can first dcvclope 
it from the confusion of its verbiage, and then bring it to bear, 
either upon prophecy or upon divine revelation. Allegory has 
but a single sense: the ship in I lor ace (0 navis!) was the 

republic; Mr.-"s “ mariner” was Dr.-; Moses’s 

serpent was, it seems, not the serpent; the rock not the rock. 
But thus far no prophecy, excepting possibly the ship and the 
mariner, Mr.-s. 

For the prophecy, Is. xi. 1.10. (C40.) see Ileb. Crit. p. 55, 
56; but, as an allegory, it was in single sense, and not the 
wolf, the lamb, the leopard, &c. &c. 

“ From (Ezekiel, viii. 9, 10. p. 641.) this it appears f.n- 
JDENT (!) that the prophecies contain a double sense.” But 
first, NO PROPHECT is in Ezck. viii. 9, 10. and secondly, the 
allegory is the single sense of the idolatry of Jerusalem. EVI¬ 
DENT! —such is the confidence of him who ridicules the 
“ humbly apprehend,” designed only to deprecate offence. 

The ante-masorctic text, the text BEFORE the Masoretes, who 
(according to Dr. Gregory Sharpe, in his “ Critical Dissertation 


1 See the raus not merely copulative, in Is. ix, 5. and preceding note. 
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on the Origin and Affinity of Languages,") « invented the 
vowel points to perplex the Christians in the pronunciation of 
the language," is opposed by the Masoretic or pointed text \ 
which, in the design of the Masoretes, must have been an anti- 
Christian text. The difference between points and no points 
may certainly be as great as between the preposition, ante, 
before, and the Greek preposition, ivr), against; and the 
exchange of the prepositions, sometimes by misprint, and some¬ 
times not, may remind the reader of a controversialist on 1. John, 
v. 7. who, reading the Greek preposition ngb, before, understood 
it as the Latin pro, instead of, and told his readers; not that in 
Matth. xix. 23, Stephens’s MS. e. had a stop before the 
words “ in the regeneration but that the words, they who have 
followed me, in the regeneration when —were in Stephens's MS. 
e, They who have followed me have a stop when —Marsh on 
Michaclis, and Travis's Letters, ed. 3. p. 225. If an archidi- 
aconal controversialist could commit such a mistake, no wonder 
that the parabolist and reasoner in p. 639.* should in p. 611. 
convert before into behind, and then attribute to the printer the 
anti for ante, and throughout both his Critical Notices alter 
Criticism into Criticisms. 

But the Ante-Masorctic text, as well as the Masoretic, is 
commonly, both in MS. and in print, in the Chaldee character j 
and, to reply to the defender of vpwel-points, he is referred, for 
the use of them, to the ancient Hebrew character, which the 
Printer of this Journal has given,for a learned and accomplished 
writer, who twice quotes the Samaritan copy in p. 873. CON¬ 
JECTURE “ is better than no sense at all."—Bishop Lowth, 
quoted by Archbishop Newcombe, p. xxxix. of Preface to Minor 
Prophets. 

** If it maybe admitted (p. 851.) that the word Lord may be 
substituted for Johovah.'’ Many, with the objector, may admit 
such substitution} but as Jehovah, which does not mean Lord, 
is most usually in the original, why should a Jewish superstition, 
in which the substitution originated, and which occasioned it to 
be copied in the Greek, be any longer continued l “ With 
regard to the true meaning and application of this passage,” 
Jer. xxxi. 15. « I shall prove , that they arc altogether CON¬ 
TRARY to our received translation.” Thus the parabolist and 
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reasoner, in p. 6S9. who, with egotistical parade, is continually 
asserting, and can always prove, is to impeach “ the received 
translation,” in p. 634 and 851. ami whenever he pleases j whilst 
an author, probably of equal age and graduation to the transla¬ 
tors, who finished their work in 1611, with ihe advantage of 
improvement in learning, accruing in two hundred years, is not 
even to “ humbly apprehend! ” He who “ shall prove,” should, 
however, first prove that he understands the meaning of the 
words which he uses; as p. 852. 1. 8. “ miserable definitions ” 
for “ miserable suppositions,”—miserable in HIS opinion. In 
a few lines these “ definitions ” arc Jewish applications; for the 
purpose of again introducing the perpetually strutting recurrence 
of his beloved 'DJN, I, and informing the reader, with “ I can 
confidently ASSERT, [in which he is never deficient,] 
that among the Jewish Doctors and Professors, I never met 
with an able critic but, ; s he thereby acknowledges his having 
« met the Jewish Doctors and Professors,” he possibly knows 
where to meet them again, and may “ call on ” (p. 630.) them 
to prove their “ Jewish objectionswhen they may “ call on” 
him, as he calls on the author of Hebrew Criticism, “ to prove 
shat the word Shi hit means Christ.” 

But these “ Jewish Doctors and Professors,” if “ able critics,” 
were to “ reconcile the inconsistencies and contradictions, as 
they stand in ai.l the European translations ! ” Alas, Europe ! 
Not England alone, but all Europe must cither learn Hebrew, 
or have new translations, or else the old irrcconcilcablc “ incon¬ 
sistences and contradictions *, ” and because* “ Christians cannot 
look up to the Jews for information in Hebrew'} few of 
them understand the construction of the language, and fewer 
still can lay claim to a talent for Hebrew criticisM.” Hebrew 
CriticisMS, for others. Clear it is, ivno “ can lay claim to a 
talent for Hebrew Criticism,” without advertising to publish the 
fall of Judaism} which, if not knocked down by the Anti- 
MendoZA better than “ Hebrew Criticisms ” have been, may 
have as many falls, and as harmless, as the waters in the 
North. But “all the European translations” is a mere 
humble apprehension, in comparison with the “ bold assertions” 
of the humble 'ppprchendcr. Possibly, however, these able 
critics, and Jewish acquaintances of the objector, may “ recon- 
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tile, &c.” if any « stand in all the [African, Asiatic, and 
American]] translations.” Here might be more work for Ki»y 
with « Jewish Doctors and Professors,” in the other three 
quarters of the globe! 

“ The whole of this work seems (p. 852.) to be intended to 
prove, that the prophecies of the Old Testament do not relate to 
Christ but, (p. 624.) “ the author’s design in this publication 
is to show that the blessings of Jacob in Hebrew are written in 
poetic metre.” See the commencement of this defence; where 
it will appear, that one alleged design is equally true with the 
other. The primary design is there transcribed; the secondary 
was, to give the literal meaning of passages in the prophets, 
without regard to applications. But, « with regard to the true 
meaning” (p. 851.) of Jer. xxxi. 15. “ the singular application,” 
(p. 856.) the true meaning, *« of this passage, first by the 
prophet to the ancient possessors of Ramah, and the tribe of 
Benjamin, who sprang from Rachel,” should also comprehend 
Ephraim, who sprang from Rachel, and near whose border 
Ramah stood. In short, as the objector allows not any poetic 
pretensions for “ Anathoth’s pathetic bard,” in plain prose let 
it be; that the Benjamites and Ephraimites, or the remaining 
inhabitants around Ramah, utter a most audible lamentation for 
their friends, taken away by Nebuzaradam. 

Respecting the “ ten or twenty children,” Michaelis quotes 
Lardner, “ in answering an objection drawn from the silence of 
Josephus upon” the massacre. << Josephus, (he adds,) might 
think it too insignificant to relate, when compared with the 
greater cruelties of Herod in Jerusalem.” What was the 
“ something of greater import” the prophet, v. 16. tells; they 
shall return out of the land of the enemy. 

If (p. 853.) *« the PROPHEcr alone is incontrovertible 
evidence” at v. 34. the author’s comprehension of v. 27-40. as 
“ promises to the re-united kingdoms of Israel and Jydah 
conjointly,” is useless. The objector will not allow the author 
any neutrality, but will make him adopt his quotations from 
others, concerning the “ literal and immediate ” relation 
of the prophecies: no parties have as yet objected to the appli¬ 
cation of them by the Apostles. See p. 854.* and Heb. Crit % 
p. 248. 

Vol. in. Nv. vi. 8* 
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The objector, (p. 655.) should have told, that the original 
for an almond-tree, 'signified to hasten > and alluded to its quick * 
growth. The remaining symbols in the page should have also 
been explained by himself, the reporter of them. Welcome his 
SECOND application of Jer. xxxi. 15. his first APPLICATION 
having been the TRUE MEANING ! Of all possible ingenuity it 
seems the most ingenious. Let it be rescued, for it is worthy 
to be, from its superincumbent load of verbiage. Christ’s first 
Coming was when the children were massacred; but at his 
coming was to be calamity equal at least to that of the Baby¬ 
lonian captivity j therefore the apostle applied the calamity of 
Rachel to the similar calamity at Christ’s coming. The author 
hopes he has not mistated the objector’s meaning. But as it 
happens that two comings of Christ, at the distance of sixty, 
more or less, years from each other, are stated; at the former of 
which the children were massacred, and at the latter of which 
Jerusalem’s calamity was repeated; how fortunate was St. 
Matthew in finding an “ apprehender” (p. 8.79.) of his new 
meaning of tots, to signify, then., or thereabouts , not to be 
certain 'within fifty or sixty years? “ At the [second, or meta¬ 
phorical] coming of Christ, [in his kingdom, which some, that 
were with him in his first coming, were to witness,] Jerusalem 
and the temple we/c destroyed by the Romans,” &c. and (tots) 

•* then was fulfilled that w4iich was spoken by Jeremy,” See. 
’EirXt/omlr] has been understood by sonic, as used by the Evan¬ 
gelists, in a Jewish Greek sense, to denote speaking with a full 
voice, in great confidence, (Michaclis, Jrltrod. V . I. p. i 28, 
129.) but the objector, who cannot but understand the word in 
that sense, has discovered also a sort of inceptive and conti- 
nuated sense in the Jewish Greek verb: as, when the children 
were slaughtered at Christ’s first coming, then was begun with 
a full voice, and so was continued for sixty yfenrs to be spoken, 
that which was spoken by Jeremy, the prophet. This begin¬ 
ning and continuation of public and confident report, for so long 
a time, gave abundant notice to the idolaters of the destruction 
impending on the Jewish polity, and of the new kingdom of 
Christ’s religion. This interpretation of 11 then was fulfilled,” 
is surely worthy of him, “ who has not met with any writer,” 
that (p. 859.) for the last eighteen centuries has APPREHENDED 
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: for, as he mentions no one before that time, whom he hat 
* met with, he must have been himself the apprehender. 

« The received translation”^ again «« wrong,” (p. 859.) 
because the translators, and the author of Hebrew Criticism, did 
not write,—<1 So that HE [the sea} cannot pass HIM ” [the sand] ; 
sea and sand being masculine in Hebrew, in which is no 
neuter. 

P. 859. bottom, objector should have told which verse from 3 
to 16 is << erroneously the perfectin the country his objections 
came too late to knowledge, and much later into hand; so that 
the author, whose month’s notice is hastening to be twenty- 
eight days, is compelled to be expeditious. Possibly the LXX. 
may have read the nun as a yod, following a mu convcrsive. 

P. 860. “ Hackneyed” assertions have not been usual with 
the author, who has met with no ancient or modern Deists, or 
ancient or modern Jews, living or dead, .Biblia Hebraic! 
Forster alone excepted, by the literal meaning of which he 
abides. 

P. 861. Re-united Israel and Judah under the successors of 
David, appears the meaning of the prophet.— See Hebrew Cri~ 
ticism , j). 245. 

The objector takes leave with a charge of “ dangerous and 
unwarrantable attempts;” but, if the variations are just, where 
is the danger ? and that they ar* the literal renderings of the 
original and unpointed Hebrew, all competent persons may sec. 

Why, however, does he so soon take leave, ungiven, without 
notice of Ezekiel, Daniel, and the metrical “ sing-song” Haba- 
kuk, Deborah, &c. ? He takes leave, and deserves to be 
followed; nor is it an unremarkable coincidence, that in the 
same Number censure and commendation should have been 
abundantly dealt from the same pen, upon two, who had 
formerly been literarily united in gratuitous contribution of 
labor to the University; between whom was a certain and an 
essential difference, that one had always a powerful patron, the 
Other not. Even from this pen, at p. 742. 

Ille cruccm sophisr pretiuni tulit, luc diadetna. 

For the scholarships in the College of him who*has no children, 
he, who has, can produce three sons, (not named Hill, Pace, 
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and Bacon,) the eldest of whom is sufficiently qualified in 
Hebrew. 


r 

For the assertion that ft the prophecies of the Old Testament 
do not either literally or immediately relate to the person of 
Jesus Christ; and that the prophecies do not contain a double 
sense,” the objector was referred, (in Hcb. Crit. p. 249.) and is 
now again referred, to “ Marsh on Michaelis, Introduction to 
the New Testament, ch. v. sect, ii.” p. 469, 473. but as the 
objector never quotes Michaelis, Marsh, Archbishops Seeker 
and Newcombe, Bishop Lowth, &c. &c. from whose writings 
the author has learnt something of his business, the latter can 
believe that the former has never seen them. The author, 
therefore, accounts for the objector's repeated charges of 
ignorance. 

Waltham , Chelmsford , March 3, 1811. 


THE FIRST BOOK OF KINGS ILLUSTRATED. 


Among other instances of the extreme distance, and pro¬ 
found awe, with which Eastern Majesty is treated, one that is 
mentioned by Sir J. Chardin, in his account of Persia, appears 
very strange to us, yet may afford a lively comment on a 
passage of the prophet Ezekiel: Sir John tells us,—* It is a 
common custom in Persia, that, when a great man has built a 
palace, he treats the king and his grandees in it for several 
days: then the great gate of it is open; but, when these 
festivities are over, they shut it up never more to be opened 
he adds, < I hive heard that the same thing is practised in 
Japan.’ It seems surprising to us that great and magnificent 
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houses should have only small entrances into them, which, 
no one would, suppose would lead into such beautiful 
ces; but such^ he observes, is the common custom here: 
making no magnificent entries into their houses at all; or, if 
they do, shutting them up after a little time, and making use 
of some small entrance near the great one, or it may be, in 
some very different part of the building. This account, however, 
may serve as a comment on the passage of Ezekiel:—* Then 
said the Lord unto me, this gate shall be shut, it shall not be 
opened, and no man shall enter in by it; because the Lord God of 
Israel hath entered in by it, therefore it shall be shut: it is for 
the Prince.’ c. xliv. v. 2-3. Not so however for the Prince 
himself, as that he should pass through that gate; he was only 
to stand or to sit in the entrance of it, while other persons, if they 
worshipped at that gate, were to keep at a more awful distance, 
c. xlvi. v. 1-12. but this indulgence was only on festival days, 
sabbaths, and new moons.”— Harmcr’s Observations , vol. //. 
p. 491-2. 4 th ed. 

Thus we are told by Sir G. Staunton, in his account of the 
first presentation of the British embassy, that “ On his entrance 
into the tent, the Emperor of China mounted immediately the 
throne by the front steps consecrated to his use alone.” — (Vol. 
II. p. 229.) This passage supplies us with an excellent com¬ 
ment upon 1 Kings, c. x. v. 4-.5. —« When the Queen of Sheba 
had seen all Solomon’s wisdom, and the house that he had 
built, and the meat of his table, and the sitting of his servants, 
and the attendance of his ministers, and their apparel, and his 
cup-bearers, and his ascent, by which he went up into the house 
of the Lvrdf & c. We must understand by these words, that 
this ascent was consecrated to his use alone. Thus one high¬ 
way is consecrated to the use of the Chinese Emperor alone, as 
we are informed by Sir G. Staunton: “ One highway was 
reserved for the use of the Emperor alone: this was rendered 
perfectly level, dry, and smooth: cisterns were contrived on the 
sides of the imperial road, to hold water for sprinkling it 
occasionally in order to keep down the dust: parallel to the 
Emperor’s was another road, not quite so broad, nor swept 
continually with so much care, but perfectly* commodious and 
safe: this was intended for the attendants of his.Imperial 
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Majesty; and upon this the British embassy" Was allowed* to 
pass. All other travellers were excluded from f5£se‘ two privi¬ 
leged roads, and obliged to make out a path-‘wherever they 
were able.”— Vol. u. p. 279. 

K. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

To the Editor of the Classical Journal. 

Sir, 

As my desultory remarks on Facciolati did not 
appear unworthy of insertion in your Journal, perhaps you may 
think the following observations on Suidas and Hoifman not 
undeserving your notice. 

Your constant Reader, 

B. 

Suida? Lexicon Greece et Latins 

Textum Greecum cum manuscriptis codieibus collatum & 
quamplurimis mendis purgavit , notisque perpetais illustravit , 
Versionem Latinam Atn/ilii Porti innumeris in locis correrif , 
indicesque auctorum et rerum adjecit Luddphus Rustems. ** 
tom. Pol. Cuntabrigise, 1705. 

Who was Suidas ? This is a question which has often been 
agitated among scholars, with great variety of opinion, both as 
to the fact whether such a person ever existed, or at what 
period he florished. 

The book itself is very curious and valuable; it is comprised 
partly of explanations of words, and partly of concise biogra¬ 
phical sketches* of learned men, and other distinguished per¬ 
sonages. These last appear to be extracts made by the compiler 
from various books which he had read, many of which are 
probably now lost. 

There have been many editions of Suidas. The first 
was at Milan, in 14-99. This contains a facetious dialogue 
in Greek, between the bookseller and the student, which 
is not to be found in any of the subsequent editions; the editio 
princeps had the Greek only. The second edition was by 
Aldus, .in 1514, and in Greek only; is it Offers in many 
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* instances. f||l^ $e Milan edition, it was probably printed from a 
diierent^oflnWBcript. The next edition was by Frobenius, at 
Basil, and in jLreek only, 1544» 

In the same, year, Hieronymus Wolfius published a Latin 
, version of S'uidas, without the Greek text, at Basil. Wolfius 
repeated this ii^ 1581. In 1619, Aimilius Portus published die 
Greek text of Suidas, with a new Latin version, or rather 
paraphrase, at Geneva. With this last edition, Kuster finds 
great fault, observing that Portus servilely copied the edition of 
Aldus, with all its errors, without consulting the excellent 
edition of Milan, or comparing his author with any manuscripts. 

In this edition, Kuster tells us he examined three Paris 
manuscripts, the various reading of the Vatican manuscript, 
transferred by our Bishop Pearson to the margin of his copy, 
and another manuscript in the Colbert library. The best of 
these manuscripts is that marked A. belonging to the National 
Library at Paris. 

Kuster has also, in various places, corrected the Latin version 
of ADmilius Portus, added many notes, and particularly those 
from the copy formerly belonging to Bishop Pearson, now 
deposited in the library of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

Kuster was a Prussian by birth, and at one period librarian 
to the King of Prussia; but disliking his situation, fled into 
Holland, where he was reduced to extreme indigence. 

From Holland he went to Paris, where he changed his 
religion, and had a pension of two thousand livres from 
Louis XIV. 

He was author of various learned works, of which this 
Suidas, an edition of the Greek Testament, and of Aristophanes, 
were the principal. 

Joh. Jacobi % Hojf 'manni Lexicon Universale , quatuor tomis 
distributuvi 

This is a work which has not hitherto received the attention 
which it merits, though I find that its price has of late con¬ 
siderably increased in the market. 

It is really what it professes to be, a Universal Lexicon, and 
I may truly say, that in the progress of a literary life, there are 


For a projected Edition of Suidas, see Classical Journal, VpJ. i. p. 171. 
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few bools from which I have received so much benefit and 
assistance. 

The most useful parts of it aVe, in my opinioh, those which 
relate to biography and geography. I have seldon^looked for the 
name of a person in this Lexicon without finding some infor¬ 
mation, with a clue for more, and I may say the same of nations 
and places. There are two editions the first was published 
at Geneva, about the year 1678. The second edition, 1698, is 
very much enlarged and improved, and the general index will 
be found exceedingly useful. 

I should recommend this work to all young students and col¬ 
lectors, as comprising, in a moderate compass and price, almost 
all that can be wanted. 

The name of Hoffman is very illustrious in the annals of 
literature. I find in Saxius no less than nine, who were 
eminently distinguished as philosophers and scholars. This 
John James Hoffman was Greek Professor at Basle, and was, 
among other things, remarkable for his very retentive memory. 
Besides this Lexicon, he wrote also a History of the Popes, in 
Latin, published in 1687, and Historia Augusta, iu the same 
year. 

The following Dictionary also does not hitherto appear to 
have been distinguished with the attention, which it unques¬ 
tionably merits. 

j O. Pauli Freheri. Med. Norib. Theatrum Virorum Eru -* 
ditione clarorum. Noribergte , 1688. 2 vol. Fol. 

Whoever is engaged in the investigation of the history of the 
revival of learning must experience great advantage from the 
possession of this biographical collection. The sketches of 
characters distinguished for their literary attainments is concise 
sometimes to abruptness, but the catalogues subjoined, descrip¬ 
tive of the works of the different authors, is highly useful and 
important. It is curious also on another account; the work 
contains no.less than 1312 portraits, of which a great many are 
portraits of Englishmen. These volumes have not hitherto 
produced any very large sum in the market, but it is impossible 
that their value should not progressively increase, as well from 
the difficulty of procuring them from the Continent, as from 
their owif intrinsic importance. 1 
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V• 187- cLyxv 5* eXevQegocrofiis~g. Mr. B. says in bis Gloss, p. 108. 
“ ite'J$ef'jrroy.ex, libere loquor, ‘irapfanatfiiai. Ilesych.-—• ■ ■ ■ 
Sophocl. (Ed. Tyr. 706 . 

sire) 

ri y s\{ gavrov, war £\rj$ego7 rtofiet; 
ubi nollcm legcrc iXEvSsfOcroiiii cum Marklando Explic. p. 248." 
Thus ^schylus says in v. 335. fiiji' dyav Xaj3gOffro[ist. With 
rcsprct to the passage in the Theban (Edipus, if we adopt the alte¬ 
ration of Markland, wc shall destroy the allusion contained in the 
words nfav critic 1 , to the proverbial expression ntdcxg rag favag 
dflsvou, which occurs in Deni, reeft ctefdyou, c. 5. aAAa iixiititqt 
vrprefevro, i Wzq cv tor exeTvzs IIAEAE A$HKE $X2NA2- Thus 
Eurip. says in Hecuba, v. 341. 

<n xwtiafe, irdcag, w<rr drfiivof arlfia, 

Qdoyyag isTca, [irj trtspfivjvcu (3lov. 

v. 31. drepiry crjvte ppoufyiretf irirgav. Mr. B. says in his Gloss, 
p. 93. “ dregvtys, inamabilis, pro fiisyros, per notam figuram Xirdnjrx: 
Simon. Brunck. Anal. r. p. 121. xrwrrsif evarfytei Swfum" Thus 
in v. 146. <pf wgxv atyXw 6%y(rw thus in v. 991- 

xal SokeTte $rj 
vaistv diftyfij Tlegyxfia. 

V. 158. si ya§ [i vtto yijv, vefty 0* AJSsw 
row yEx.£Q$ey[iovos elg aXE^ayrov 

rdgragoy fay, iecfio“s dXvtoig 
dyflois ifeXacag, w/ fifa 6eof t 
fifa rig dxxog ro7ry itsylfin* 
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£schylus here places Tartarus below Hades: he says in v. 106 f. 

rotoiiSe reluct /jmj ri nr^irSona, 

KTfiv dv Se'jov rig SiLhxps <rwv vovar 
$a.vf, t $gs.y<ni r eif dvxvyyTOv [xo\e7v 
Arty, nvepzTd r dap) Tafrugoo /3d6tj. 

This passage seems to suppose that Hercules would pass through 
Hades on his way to Tartarus; or, in other words, that Tartarus was 
„ below Hades. It is also the notion of Homer, 11. vm. v. 13. 


i) [MV £auv ftyu> is Td^rctfov i jsoitvTx, 
rijXs ;xza, fvi jS ajiarrw lino rfovis tVn /SifcScsy, 
Iv5a (riJyj-eiyi' re tfiiASti xai p^aXxsof oJiisv 
Tocfftv eve[S ’A Hsu, otrov o-jpavtc tar dvo yzir,f. 


Hence may be refuted the careless assertion of the very learned and 
very ingenious Mr. Faber, who s,iys on the Cabiri, (vol. 11 . p. 266 .) 
41 The distinction , which homer (in the cited passage) makes between 


Tartarus and hades seems to be more poetical than just: at least the 
only possible difference between them is this: Tartaius, with its 
brazen soil and iron gates, may be the central nucleus, if any such 


exist, and Uadi'S may be the cavcrnal space immediately beneath the 
shell of the earth: the reader will find some curious remarks upon 
Tartarus and Hades in Bishop Horsley s Truiial. of Hosca, p. 157, 
200.” The Tartarus of Virgil minutely agrees with the Tartarus of 


jEschylus, and of Homer: tli*' connexion between Tartarus and 
Hades uppears in these verses, /E 11 . vi. v. 134. 

Bis Stygios innare locus, bis nigra vidcre 
Tartara. 


That Tartarus was placed below Hades appears from v. 540. 

Hie locus cst, partes ubi se via tindit in atnbas: 

Dextera, quae Ditis magni sub mania tendit: 

I lac iter Elysium nobis; at Iseva malorum 
Exercct pccnas, ct ad impia Tartara mitiit. 

This expression ad impia Tartara mittit seems to suppose that a 
descent was necessary: “ the road to the left hand sends you down 
to Tartarus, the abode of guilt.” The following verses, which 
describe Tartarus, form a comment upon the passage of Homer, 
which is cited above: 

Rcspictt .Eneas subito, ct sub rupc sinistrd 
Mania lata videt, tnplici circumdata tnvro; 
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Quae rapidus flammis ambit torrcntibus amnis 
Tartareus Phlcgethon, torquetquc sonantia saxa: 

Porta adversa, ingens, soliSoque adamante columnee : v.548. 

{Ilerc wc have the trior) ce tat itvkau of Ilomcr.) 

Vis ut nulla \irflm, non ipsi oxscinden* ferro 
Cudicola; \ulcant: stat ferrea turns ad auras, v. 554. 


Wc arc told in v. 573. 

Turn dcimim horrisono stridentes cardinc sacra: 

1'anduntur porta*: Ornis, custodia qualis 
Vestibulo sedent ? facies qua: limina servet ? 

Quinquaginta atm iminanis hiatibus Hydra 
Sawior intits habet sedem; turn Tartarus ipse 
His patet in pnra'ps taut urn, tenditque sub umbras 
Qiumtus ad tethcrium Cirli suspectus Oh/mpum. 1 
Hero wo lm\o tho jSaOtcrrov -Vo yQovOf of limner, as well as 

tin* tot rov tvs'A ’At osm, SW adgavos ear am ystW,;. Hesiod. Thcogon. 
v. 7’2}). informs us m the following verses, when the triplex murus 
of Virgil, and the truest at irvKou of Homer, were fixed : 

0£Oi TVnjVej iVo ijEfosvri 
xsx'u parsu, pouA rjm Ato; vsfEKr/yefefao, 
yju^tu sv eviUsvTi, rsKiv^g etryara yafyf’ 

I'jtf tux ski-lv tern' xi>fts S’ tTtefyx: UofStSwv 
yjx.Kxz.3L;, rs'iyo; rfscixsifou S’ du,fiorepujQev. 

Hesiod here calls Taitarus rsKuicr,; iryxra yah,s: Thus Orpb. Frag, 
apud Piocl. Gcsn. says: Taera^a r evfwsvret, xal errata iTeicara 


* The classical student should be careful to remember that Rhadamanthss 
wastin' King only of Tartarus, as we are expressly told by Virgil in t. 566. 

(jnossius hac Kiiadamantbus Iiabet durissima regna 
Cnstigatquc, auditquc dolos, subigitquc fateri 
Ouar qms apud superos, furto Iwtatus inani, ^ 

Distiilit in scram conunissa piacula mortem. 

And Minos was the judge of another portion of disembodied souls, which 
v ere situated near the Sty v, as wc are told in v. 42*1—33. 

The Sib) I, who conducted /Eneas, presided over the Luci Averni; as we 

are told in v. 564: 

Sed me cum lueis Hecate pntfecit Arenas, Ac, • 

It is remarkable tint Virgil says nothing of jEacua, 
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ytLVffi. The geography of Tartarus is more clearly given by Ilcsiod 
in the verses, which occur a few lines below the other. 

ev$& Se yvjg Svoietfg, xai Tagrdgou yjegoevrog, 
rivrov r drgvyeroio, xai oy’favcu aaregievrog, 
iZetY/ g kxvtujv iry/cu, xai itsigxf eairiv. v. 73(5. 

This passage agrees in a gnat measure with the definition, which 
Suidas gives of Acheron : ’A yjgtav, roitog its perog row Ttavrog, iv «5 
dvdfiitrig itrnv CSxrwv xou xxrxnrotrig, Acheron , the great central abyss, 
the reservoir of rivers and fountains , as Mr. Faber translates the words 
in vol. i. p. 274. Mr. F. says in vol. 11 . p. 266. that “ the ancient Pagans 
invariably placed their Tartarus, or infernal regions' in the very centre 
of the globe." Mr. Faber says in vol. 1 . p. 25<). " Plato, (Phaedon. 60. 
1. 2.) fixes Tartarus, and the four ri\crs of hell, in the centre of the 
earth, closely connecting them with the oceanMr. F. says in vol. 1 . 
p. 325. “In the wry lowest region of hell, surrounded by the Tartarean 
Phlegcthon, Virgil places the impious race of the diluvian Titans:— 
this lowest region, howe\ei, as wc have seen from Plato, was simply 
the centre of the earth." Let the reader compare all the passages, 
which have been cited nbow, calmly and deliberately, with the 
following passage of Jonah, ii. v, 2. and I think that he will there 
discover similar ideas on this curious subject: “ I cried by reason of 
mine affliction unto the Lord, and he heard me: out of the belly of 
hell cried I, and thou heardst my voice; for thou hadst cast me into 
the deep,' in the midst of the seas, and the floods compassed me 
about: all thy billows and thy waves passed over me: the waters 
compassed me about even to the soul; the depth closed me round 
Ubout, the weeds were wrapped about my head: J went down to the 
bottoms of the mountains: the earth with her bars was about me for 
ever: yet hast thou brought up my life from corruption, O Lord, 
my God! ” I subjoin the version of the Soptuagipt: xai irfo<np£aro 
*IwvSg ntglg xvgtov toy Qeov aurou ex ry; xoi\ixg- rov xyrovg, xai eltfev 
s’/3si) <ra iv 0A tyei ju.su rrgog Ku^iov rov Qeov ju.su, xai elenjy.ojtre ju.su, ex 


1 These words “ or infernal regions " so vague and unsatisfactory, should 
have been omitted: if Mr. F. means to include Hades in these words, he is 
mistaken, as I liavf shown above that the old poets invariably distinguished 
between Hades and Tartarus. 
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xottixf iSov xfavyijf pw jjxovras fwnjt fiov, 'Avspii^a; fie el; fiaQij 

xx[Six? QaXxreniSt wratidi exvxXuxrxv fie, iravre; oi usrewgis-pu no 

xx) rx xvfixrx rav ett eiie oi^hbov'——pot SSwf twf 

dfiams iwxKure fie eV^atn;, eSv ■j xef x\y fiov elf oj^ur/ixf o^bmv 

xxreflqv elf yrjv, yjf oi fio%?*o) a-'njV xx‘i‘ 0%01 auuviot, x. r. A. It is 

remarkable that Jonah here calls the belly of the iish, in which he 

was, Hades, ex rff xoiXlas rou xr,rov f, instead of which he says 

in the next verse, sx xoiMas aSeu : it was to him a Hades, because he 

1 • 

was buried there; for Iiades means the abode of the dead; it is the 
supposed place for the dead, situated between heaven and hell j it is 
the intermediate state between death and judgment. If 1 am mis¬ 
taken in the application of this passage of Jonah to ray subject, from 
my ignorance of the origiual Hebrew, and my dependence upon the 
Septuagint and our version, I should be greatly obliged to any of the 
learned contributors to your work to point out the errors, and 
to explain the passage in any other way. Thus Nereus, or the great 
abyss, is addressed in the Orphic Hymn, (quoted on v. 540) as the 
Possessor of the ocean’s gloomy depth. 

Ground of the sea, earth's bourn, and source of all/ 

Mr. Faber refers us, in the passage cited above, to Horsley’s Hosca: 
though this note has been protracted to a great length, yet 1 cannot* 
forbear to quote the passage, which a learned friend has transcribed 
for me, as it exactly corresponds with the ideas, which I had formed 
before 1 read the interesting reman:*, of Horsley: Horsley's Ilosea, 
p. 200-201. “ Skeol, in p. 141, 7- in the imagery of the sacred 
writings, as well as of the, oldest Greek poets, is always considered 
as in the central parts of the earth's hollow sphere, (Iliad, Q. i5). It 
is scry curious to remark, by the way, that the Tartarus of Homer, 
or his dungeon of the damned, (11.0. 479*) the crassa ca/igo inferum 
of the old Latin poet, is a pit below I lades, to w liich in position it bears 
the same relation as earth, the low mansion of man, to heaven the 
bright aud blissful seat of the immortal gods. Whence it is evident, 
that Homer's Hades was the dwelling of spirits not in punishment: 
the shell or crust of the terraqueous globe, on which we live, is the 
outer wall of this nether region, consisting, according to this imagery, 
of two parts: Hades the uppermost, and Tartarus below, in the very 
centre: the whole, without distinction of its parts, is denoted by 
Sheol, in the Hebrew language; and the surface of the earth is the 
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, outside, or entrance of this Shcol in the Psalmist: the soul, expelled 
from its case of clay by the weapon of the murderer (in this verse) 
flees to Sheol, and leaves its exuviae at the entrance.’' 

Page 157-S of Horsley’s [Iosco. “ From the power of Hell. The 
Hebrew the Greek *A3ijf, the I^itin Orcus, and the English 

Hell, arc words of one, and the same import, signifying the place 
appointed for the habitation of departed souls, in the interval between 
death and the gene ml lesurrection: the word describes this 

place as the object of univcisal inquiry, the unknown mansion, 
about which all are anxiously inquisitive. The Latin Orcus unmet 
it as a place enclosed within an impassable fence (s 'fxog); the Greek 
"ASr/s, and the English Hell describe it by the propeity of invisibility; 
fur nothing more is included in the natural meaning of these words: 
in the New Testament, two words are indiscriminately rendered in 
the English Bible by the woid Hell: *Afyg and Yasvvx; the latter a 
word of Hebrew origin, transplanted into the Girek language, as the 
appropriate name of the place of the damned, which was generally so 
called by the Jews of the Apostolic age.” 

V. 271* flnj/MKWv etcu nhlxlytt. Mi. I>. says in his Gloss, p. I M v 
* Suidas, aif ttv Ufa ifiSx tV. rwv pwAofi-'va.v py iv ir^xyu xnv 

sivsu. xiyeTxi 3s xx) a7&siv s£w aro3a ai rlxg: Pindar. Pyth. .v. jl.'t, 
xx\at yr/wexovr aidyxu exrog eyjiv iriox: Eunp. lleiaclid. 110. 
xx\hv Se y e£w fiuv xxxw/ tyj-H i :oox." Suidas snys above \lytrxi 
ie xx) cufeiv f£w itoSx alrlxg: ‘hence there can be no doubt that 
.Aeschylus alludes to this expression, when he sins in v. 338. 
r oS’ ovyek exrig xtTtxg xv^sig : peihaps Suidas might have li;ul some 
faint recollection of this passage, when he penned the words above. 
Lucian in his Prometheus has /Jtw fQivob irxvrig totxvxu 

V. 274. excov, ixMv faxcrov. 

iEscliylus is very fond of these repetitions, especially when the word 
is emphatic: thus in v. 282: 

ireMsotis pot, Xilhaohe, ervp.-govr / crxTe 
rJi vZv payoUvn. 

Thus in v. 346. -avyja ydf, avyw rr/scs Su^xv spot 
, Storstv At. 

V. 336. Tj ovx oW dxftfiuif, wv •ffe^tra'o^wv, art. JVlr. B. says in 
his Gloss, p. lip: “ * ‘rrsfuraotpgwv, Sapiens plusquam satis est 
quod Euripides vocat etyav o g, it irsgtrrOf et ffip.” The learned 
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Author is here mistaken, as ifoixtXotpfwv is derived from fcfr'v, mr nr, 
and KqmiK'js in the sense of va/er, so itcfiov&QftiitY is derived from r)r, 
mens, and nrsfitrffOSt in the sense of sapiens; it often occurs in this 
sense in Plutarch’s Morals: unfortunately 1 am not able to give the 
exact references, as I have no Plutarch near me, hut 1 pledge myself 
to produce them in a future Number of the Journal. Thus too tha 
*y«v (Tools of F.ur. signifies not sapiensplusquam satis est, but * wiser 
than other men/ ‘ very wise/ 

V. 302 . T'jCwyol r Jo8ccv, OTTif dv?g<?rr t teoTf, 

ClJ.EtOVCU'Tl yXU.ZYfy.9A7l 71' '."’JlV C A 0‘, * 

*5 oy.aoW jjv 8 "fvrr.yxrs yo>y.i.tr/ 7t/.xs, 

u>S try Ails Ti^xv'/io rxliTjw /5/a. 

Mr. B. says in his Cl loss*, p. 122: “ ?ovoc, cctdes, cruor; posterinrem 
sensum in hoc loco maliin: vid. locum ex Hymn. Horner, in notis 
citatum [v. 301. A Cits 8= foy.oy •Por/ir diroryilovr,] Apollon. ii. 1215. 
t>8x 'ivCsiovx $aff\ Aios Kcoiiao kslx'jv ju 
jS^ttsvov, oirirors Se vriSx^xc snor.s^xj -o yji^xs, 
treaty d.zl xcxrss 77u%at civov." 

The learned clitic is here mistaken - it is, indeed, true that <poros 
bears the meaning, which lie pri tors, in the cited passages, but Apol¬ 
lonius is speaking of the monster ns already dead , whereas, if 1 may 
be allowed the expression, JRtchylns has not yet killed hint : besides, 
if? svev means cruorem, as a l< aimed triend once remarked to me, it 
should ha\e been axl ffpe/srjw yx;lzr,>M/, as, in Apollonius, it is 
art y.tfxros’ rvn&Y hissing slaughter, is the sumo as breathing 
slaughter, which, it I remember rightly, sometimes occurs in tha 
Tragedians. Cicero says in the beginning of his 2 d CuUlinariau: 
“ Catalinain fuientcin audauti, sctlus anhelantcm” 

V. 385. oim.v, lluarJiU, roZro yiyrJ.7Y.us; 

Mr. 11. says in the Note : “ V. 1). in Comm. Suciet. Lips. Toni. n. 
p. 284. eonjicit oCk, uy ll^opr/jzii;, ut supra v. 336'. 

ff oCk &/cr$’ axf i3ws, Jy re(.i770Z^xv, x. r. A. 

It should seem that Cicero saw the text in the same state, as Mr„ B. 
gives it; for he thus translates the passage, which is quoted in th« 

note: 8 

Atqui, Prometheu , tc hoc tencre cxistimo. 

Yet the emendation is so ingenious, aud gives to the passage such. 
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spirit* that I should not have hesitated to receive it into the text: it 
may be also defended by another passage: jEschylus says in v. 6l. 
ha. Maflij copterys oSv At os vtuOfarsfos. 

Thu punctuation of this line should stand thus: 

Jva M o&r,, eroporys dv, An; ywierrsco;. 

Mr. B. says in his Gloss, p. 96 . “ vwfys, segnis, obtusus; (3pans, 
iooKivnyrost dXoyos, Phot. Lex. MS.” 1 would translate the line thus: 
** That he may learn that, cunning as lie is, he has not the cunning of 
Jupiter; that he is far inferior to him in this respect.” Again in 
v. 315. 

Jew, IIf«NtMjfleo, xa» tfagAtvetra.i ye <nt 
5f/.w ra Xwrra, KAIIIEP ONT1 IIOIKIAH. 

V. 440. /Soa Se vivrtos xAu'Jwv £ijx- 

iriTvujv, ovevei {3'J 9o;, xeXatvls & 

"AtSof tVojSpaei jaup^o; ya;. 

jEschylus here distinguishes between itivnos Y.Xvluw, and |Sufi*;* 
Mr. Parkhurst in his Hebrew Lexicon, says: “ Nercus——originally 
signified the great abyss, or the sea considered as communicating 
with it: thus Nercus is addressed in the Orphic llyinn: 

Possessor of the Ocean's gloomy depth, 

Ground of the sea, earth’s bourn, and source of all! 

Shaking prolific Ceres' sacred scat, 

When in the deep recesses of thy reign. 

The madding blasts arc by thy power confin’d: 

But ob 1 the earthquake's dreadful force forefend! 

The reader will make his own reflections on these lines, while I pro¬ 
ceed to observe that the Roman poets used Ncreus for the sea or ocean, 
even so late as the time of Ovid, who has this expression:—qu4 totum 
Nercus circuintonat orbem. Old Ncreus was, according to the Greek 
and Roman mythology, constantly attended by fifty daughters, called 
Nereids, who represented the numerous rivers, that proceed from the 
oedan, and run into it againMr. Faber adds: “ If Nercus then be 
allowed to signify the great central abyss, as contradistinguished 
from the visible sea, we shall immediately perceive the propriety, with 
which Sanconiatho describes him as the father of Pontus.” Thus the 
portentous horse { of which Apoll.Rhod. speaks 1. iy. v. 1364. retires 
to ft,vyo* SaXetaer^f. 
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Thus lies. Thogon. v. 83 6. (quoted by Faber, v. n. p. 250.) distin¬ 
guishes between Pont us and Ocean us : 

nivr!>{ r, '£lxez wj re poo&, xx) Td&rxfZ yxW,{. 

Thus Ilesiod. Theogon. v. 6/6. (quoted by l abor, v. ir. p. 26"3.) says 
again: g£s= 8e y6Jy kxtx, xal wxsx>oio fetfyz, 

Ilo'vrsf r ar^j-yBTOf. 

There appears to he the same difference between the (xivrrtf xko$u/v 
or) rfovTfc, und /3j0c'j of /Ksehylus, as theie is between the Oceanus, 
and Nereus of the Oiphic llynti, and between the Oceanus and 
Pontus of Hesiod. Epiplmnms adv. Il.ti. vol. i. p Hit, however, 
(quoted by Faber, vol. l. p. 247-) identifier yxis mid p-9»f. Xas/ 5s 
xa) fi'jQig rivi ojxdv <rifei c“r t S:$ ?i iu.d**u.ov xexrrjrai; 

V. 50’3. g?j /ofyzvizv 

euuxiv, irivsiLOv, 6. to c.vriov 
dkxov yt.o$ /ro ji cy; /- ;v, 

Mr. B. says in the. note: “ In v. 50*3. MS. Guelph, habet oktyoS^z- 

yoCrzv, unde formn Icgen.lum a<mv oJ trx>, iristi'oy -vol elm in, 

quod inagis plan t, oai y'jfyzylxv axixuv, \ryjjy icivc^iv . Schol. B. 
okiyoSpaiiry cirHsrij iCvzpiv. *Axixir ixik.yy itryCv hare sox, ob 
literas ixov proximo pravuntes, ficile mtercidere potuisset.” Tins 
supplement of itrylv before Wovti'.iv is very ingenious, and well merits 
the attention of ciuics: the. learned authoi, “ nuuquum sine laude 
loquendus," <-ays m his Gloss, ji. i .‘SO. “ lerivei^os, somnio simihs: 
Stanleius apporit^ ntal F.iinp. I'liauuss. J73 (j. wrr Sveifoy \<ryjiv 
eyjMv" Euripides probably hummed his expression irom this very 
passage of .lischylus. 

.5/3. or ay.- 

(pi ko vrfa xal eJ-yof <riv vy.evxituy 
iirszri ydv.uy, '<lre rxv 5/.ora .- 
rpiv sSyotf ayzyez 'H<rti>stv 
m r Ju>v Sxya^rx Miviksxrcov. 

Mr. Blomfield says in the Gloss, p. 136: “ kiur^z. Schol. ftd Eur. 
Pha'iuss. 319* c5s s yv ^o7f ifxkxidis, ore eyr t u.e ns, eVl nlf r/yu/fwig 
irorayoTs aroAouWSai.” The same custom prevails among the Jevv$, 
as we arc told in the Appendix to Steholin’s Rubimcul Literature, 
comprising Buxtorf’s account of the Religious Customs and Cere¬ 
monies of the Jews, vol. 11 . p. 289: “ On the day before marriage 
the bride is to wash and immerse her whole body m cold water, to and 
from which bathing she is accompanied by women, who make a 
Vol, hi. Jvo. vi. g 
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mighty giggling* and likewise with little bells, or one thing or other# 
a tinkling noise, to the end every one, who is within hearing, may 
know what they are about: sotny women,on this occasion, dance and 
Caper before the bride; but in this they base not the approbation of 
the pious matrons : Injure the bruit hath performed this -washing and 
immersion, she cannot laxe fit Up bed -with tin bridegroom .” l)r. Clarke, 
in his entertainingvolume of Trawls into Russia, says, (p. 547) in bis 
account of a Jewish wedding at Ak-nulchet: “ I'or two or threw 
days prior to the wedding, all the neighbours and friends of the 
betrothed couple assemble together, to testily their joy by the most 
tumultuous noting, dancing, and frustum. On the dap of marriage, 
the girl, accompanied hi/ the print and her nlotions, •uas lid blind- 
folded to the rncr Sa/gir, which Jloued at the bottom of a small 
ta/hp in front of Professor Pallas's house; heir she was undresstd 
bp “women, xvho u i re situ h-nalcd; and d< stitutc of anp other cox cring , 
except '■he hantlLcrchiif, bp uhich her n/es xiw concealed, was 
plunged three times into the rixir: after tins, being again dressed, 
she was led, blindfolded as befoie, to the house of her patents, accom¬ 
panied by all her friends, who weie singing, dancing, and pci forming 
music before her : in the evening her intended husband was brought 
toher; hut, as long as the lensl continued, she lemamed with her 
ryes bound.” If I am not mistaken, Di.I'rss-1, in Ins Ilistoiy of 


Aleppo, says, in the account of the Muioirh Clo Minns, that balinm* 
is with them also an imlispi usable cvieniony beioie marriage. 

V. 0V>8. kz rdTT'ji.f.xii'rai xtdv'A'&st-j'a.. nv?: 

ivratj'j, 'jiff, yf/?ci ri ; 7.V '.At yy.'.i- 

W'.iz i .~v k/w:y*;x\, Bwsr. r*»,;/,> cva. 

“ Hearing my story,” as a poor woman oner emphatically observed t® 
a holy, “ do'-s me more good than givng me money.” 

>Kschylus «.>ys in 7v?3. 


to esAX'iv a,\yo; irtcrraT^i I... 

ThiKi Darius says to Ty notes, in Quint, ('ml. 1. 1 \. «• M). “ S.epe 
calami tat is solatium est nossr soitein siiam.” Mi. it. su\s in the 


note: “ pro roi N. Ti Aid. Hob.Turn. roi Med. tiuelph. ltarocc. 
Valcken. ad l'luvniss. 456. qut re; in gnomis Tiugico-) amare monet, 
Ct post cum l’orsonus ad Ilecub. '252.” 'lhus in \. Hi), ri Jyyysitf 


toi Seivov, y b’ ouAia, where Mr. JJ. observes in the note: “ ri pio ■:ji 


L. solcpni crrorc.” 



the Prometheus Vinctus . 


$sr 


V.ffQ8. 


jSoi/xoAof 5= y r r/t'As 

ax'.atog o^yys v Aoyoj- uiaafrei, iroxvaTf 
otrr'Ag SeS'j^xuis Toif **-ws xara rrifisvf 
avp{rO'jy.r l T'js S' aifuiio; ourlv j tijfog 
't;j £ijy aI'fErTgsi’Sfj. 


Mr. Faber, in the dissertation on tin* Cahiri, u)l. i. ji. 2.05. gives a 
brief and comprehensive account of (hr transaction to which iFschylus 
here alludes* “'Ihe genealogy of Mcicury is variously stated: 
* Nonnulli cpiatuor Mercurios tiadmit, jono/t Cadi et Diei filiutn, 
aiuatorem Proserpina’; altenon I.iheii patus et Proserpina’ liliuin ; 
tertom Joms, et Make; quart ion Cvllemi lilium, cujns mnlcr non 
proditura areu claiu oec i^i es ( ,.’ Sei\. m I’n. 1. iv. \ 577- These 
last words are corrupted, and should most piuluibly be read, cujns 
mater non prinhtur. a quo .Ira ir coon in r t\u$ cst * With regaid to 

his history, lie was-the Lsbivei of Aigus: this \rgus was an 

ancient hmg of Arcadia, who was tabled to haw* his body cntiiely 
covered with eves: J'.schvlus makes him a l'mm. Viliet. 

(>78.-he was likewise ihe gu.iidian ol in and hi that 

capacity lit: was killed b\ Mucun, who thenn ;u quned the title ol 
jtrgiphnntis .— \poll. liilil. 1. n. c. 1." Mi. 1’aliei hue calls Aigus 
the guaidisiu ot lo; he was intended to !»■• the loimenloi, us Weil as 
the owner. 1 

'1'he remainder of the hi-mis ol /^igus is y,i\en in v.583-<J3: we 
are there told that the shade oi thN eaitli-bom mon-.ter continued lo 
harass hri alter lus death; and FmIivIiis [dandy tells us, that Ins 
disembodied spirit appealed to liei in the shape ol an uHius: 


1 Hence /lischvl»s calls linn un%a.7e{ o^yiv, emit in liis disposition- this is 
the meaning of the wonts: Mr. Itlonificld however says iu ins Gloss, p. 142. 
“ cen^xTo; ogyb, Jcrndus mini. ctKgaerss pi opiie elicit nr de vino sine a<ju<S 
udnnstionr, ideoi|iic*fcrvido, ipiod mmiinl Butlcriis." Thus «gy« is used lor 
dtsfmiiion in v. .‘UIG: «gy> 7 S vae-ove-iK urir ixTgoi Aeyai : Mr. H. says m the 
Gloss, p. 12a. on this passage: “ «$ys, plrniiui|ue ini: intcrduni pro ^J! 11 
vcl Tgo 5 r«c, ponitur, uti in hoc loco intellect Plutarchus. Ihsj ch.*gyfl» Tfoirtf ; 
Sophod. Ajac. 6J‘*. 

ovk eti irvvTgepetls ogyxTs lieriiaf . 

Antig. v. 355. xrrvriftovf 

Sgyxf iStSx^xie.” 
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y$U\ r)f av fie faXaivav divers' 
eWtyAoy v Afyoy yyyevous, &keu, w tist" Gofiovaai 
fay fivgiunroy sWa^Mcr.x fiovrxv 
o 5g Ti'OfgtETaj $5 Aiov ©u-u.’ s^ccv, 
o y ojJo'fc- Karflavo^ra yala xs-SDet. x.r. A. 

StkioVf a cunning man, attentive to cvrry tiling, which is either said 
or done; hence it is used here for watchful: “ keeping a watchful eye 
over me this is the meaning of the expression in \. 

ifvxvoTg 

ortrotg Sstyxdg fovg euavg xara crri 3 oi;. 

Thus Lucian says, in the Dial, between Jupiter and Mercury: rp 
xa.xo5aifA.ovt fHovxoAav fivd no\v6u.fJ.arov, "Acyov rdi/op.x, insarrrpev, 
is vsfA.ii ttjv SdfLaXiy, avirvag wv. 

V. 698. Atyy rs xftvrjV. Lycujihron Cassmd. 12.91. (quoted 
by Mr. Faber in vul. 1. p. 237*) represents lo, m Isis, to have been 
carried.ff from Lorna by the IMuemeians of Came: 


oXoivto vaural Kccy.Trat kum.:, 

oi rYjV (iiunfiv faucvitd'/ikv'jv xo',y/ t 
Asovrjg dvr^styavro fooryyai \vxai, 
x>.driv Ttocsierai xri.z Msufirr nrcaa-j.’. 
u In return for which art of violence. the Curries stole away Europa." 
If I am not mistaken, Ilciodotus at the beginning of lus History, gives 
a similar account of lo. 

The ingenious Mr. Faber has satisfactorily proved the identity of 
Isis and lo: He says in vol. 1. p. iK>: “ The <i reman lo Jikrui«r, 
however her history may have been vaiied, was, as we learn fiom 
Lucian and Clemens Alexaiidrinus, the very same as Iiis: n ]v vl ”l <1 
9ia rov fshdyov itg rr,v Idiyuirov dvxydyuv "I'.v rut ray, l.uc. Dial. 
Deor. p. 123. "four cl, Try/ xxl To, Cairo, ro i‘- a; o.-.":y zdry r?; 
yr t ; n>Jtv(up.'c\ '*. Clem. Alex. Stiom. 1. 1 . p. 382. The opinion of 
Lucian and Clemens Alexaiidrinus is corroborated by Diodoins Sue. 
(Uibl. 1. i. p. 2D who expressly asserts the identity of lo, Iais, Ceres 
Diana, the moon, and Juno; and also by Statius, who asserts that 
she, who once stabled in the cave of Phoroncus, is now become the 


Queen of Pharos, and the Deity of the Last: 

hi, Phoronais quondam stabulata sub antris, 

Nunc regina Phan, numtnquc Oricntis anhelu^- Sylv. 1. iii. 
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V. $30. 'A ptutaviv hnrofleitioy. Mr. B. says in his Gloss, p. 148. 
u ’Agt'xaertiif ita diccbatur gens qticcdam Scythia:: Ilerod. iv. 27. 
yjMu.aZ'jUsv olut'jVs ZxcJitrr) ’Afjaa evosf cq-iaa ydg iv xaA iwtrt 
'Sx-jjsu, a-irrj.Se tov Oytx/Miv: soil Eustathius ad Dionys. 31. ita 
scribit: 'Acitixaro), xxDd ’UtaSorx hy.il, ex nwro y itdfovs xateuyrsu, 
ties ohv eltslv ixovo^x/jx'a’ aft ixev ydc ro iv Exi/Siari, /xxonros Se o 
: unde Haitungus Hcrodotum eim-ndari \ult.’’ It is a really 
surpri-ing fact, that neither Mr. Hurtling nor Mr. DldmficUI ha\o 
seen that, if there is any error in the passage of I lerodotus, it is the ctror 
of the lustoiian himself, and not the fault of the tianscribcr; for 
Herodotus denies the word fiom xia<j.x and trirov, whereas Eustathius 
deiiiesit from cq.i and pzavis. 


Truiitji College, Cambridge. 


E. II. BARKER. 


Ma. Maurice presents liis compliments to the 
Editor of the Classical Journal, ami returns him many 
thanks for the obliging transmission of Mr. Barker’s elaborate 
and very valuable critique, herewith returned, elucidating a 
subject of very curious ami important research, only very con- 
ciselv discussed by Mr. M. amidst innumerable other topics, 
when engaged in writing his “ Indian Antiquities .” Very 
impaired health, and other occupations, have long detached him 
from pursuits of that kind j but he will ever be happy in haying 
been the humble instrument of drawing forth the powers and 
pens of abler and more learned writers in their discussion of 
points so deeply interesting to the scholar and the Christian. 
He is extremely gratified also, by the kind and repeated notice 
with which so ^profound an oriental scholar, as Mr. Patrick 
appears to be, has honored his labors in the field of Eastern 
Literature. Mr. M. unable, from continued indisposition, to 
write at large to those Gentlemen, requests of the Editor to trans¬ 
mit to them, when occasion may offer, his sincere acknowledg¬ 
ments for their kind attention, and the assurance of his cordial 
approbation of their sentiments. * 

British Museum, April 29 , 1811 . 
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To the Editor of tAe Classical Journal. 

Sir, * 

Observing in your first Number a beautiful 
Latin Epitaph, lately discovered in Jersey, I send you another 
Inscription,- found in the same Church: 

Sul) lunuilo l.ilt-t luu* Juvtnis <-l.irusi|iir pii:s«jii<>, 

Quiqiit* iiMiiu f 01 1I s -, rniiMlioi|ii«' tin*. 
lliinr.imiha Ik Hi tl.iiiuii.'i l)riis i-vorat, aim* : 

To mm su'Uivi ca^tia, aslv.i, volo. 

The thought in the two last lines is, in my opinion, ingenious 
'ami neatly expressed. It would have done well for a professed 
Epigram, but the antithesis in the last line appears somewhat 
too quaint for a sepulchral Inscription in a Christian Church, 
and perhaps not very consistent with the solemnity of a senti¬ 
ment, which is not less elevated than just. 

D. 


BIBLICAL CRITICISM. 

To the Editor of thl Classical Journal. 


Sir, 

J he conclusion of my letter, which you did me 
the favor to insert in your last Number, implied a promise of 
some conjectures on the disputed passage of 1 John. v. 7, 8. 
I now therefore submit them to your critical eye. 

Whoever professes to treat on a subject, which has called 
forth such an astonishing mass of learning, naturally excites a 
considerable expectation: I would just premise, therefore, that 
I have .neither leisure, nor ability, to enter u^non the general 
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merits of die question, and intend to offer nothing more than a 
few cursory remarks. Without this apprisal, your readers might 
have exclaimed, in a fit of disappointment, “ Quid dignum 
tanto hi/it hie promissor hi.itu ?” There appears to be much 
truth in the suggestions of a “ Country Parish-Priest.” It 
strikes me as extremely difficult to account for the use of the 
masculine ui jfcaerjfowTr:, in v. 8. without some previous 
similarity of expression, to which such a construction may be 
referred. But urging, as he does, a mere grammatical argu¬ 
ment, I should be inclined to go still further, and to say, that 
no consideration can reconcile v. 8. to the plain tules of gram¬ 
mar. The witnesses there mentioned are neither persons, nor 
the symbols of persons ■, and their being generally designed to 
bear witness to die same system of religion, which is attested 
by the three persons in v. 7. can afford no grammatical reason 
for the participle, which denotes them, being put in the mascu¬ 
line gender: and I do not “ conceive tli.rr the sacred writer, 
when about to express the earthly witnesses in the next verse, 
might carry on the same expression or adjuncts to that verse 
but I do allow that the expression of v. 7. will serve to nrroout 
for this remarkable syntactical error. You will already have 
perceived my suspicions on this intricate question; I am, indeed, 
inclined to the opinion, that both these verses are spurious; 
not tlut I pretend to have formed my conjecture from a colla¬ 
tion and comparison of manuscripts, but principally from the 
sense of the context. It has been urged, that v. 7. confuses the 
whole meaning j and truly I am unable to discover any natural 
connection between the 7th verse and the one preceding. There 
seems to he no ground for the casual conjunction vn j after the 
mention of o„r heavenly witness in v. G. the sudden transition 
to tit nr appears extraordinary. And supposing, according to 
the more usu.il notion, that the 7th verse should be omitted, I 
can see but little congryity between the Gtli and Sth. ^fter a 
particular reason stated why the spirit should bear witness, 
“ because the spirit is truth,” is it probable, that «the sacred 
writer would immediately say, “ there are three that bear 
witness in vmth<” thus joining two earthly signs with the 
heavenly testimony of eternal truth. If it be replied, that the 
spirit in v. 8. has % different signification, it tends only to 
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introduce greater confusion, and to weaken the connection still 
more. Now if we omit both the 7th and 8th verses, nothing can 
be more regular and natural 'than the connection between the 
6th and 9th. Having assured us, that the spirit beareth 
witness, the sacred writer would then proceed to admonish us 
how unreasonable it were to reject such a testimony. In v. 5. 
he declaies, that he who believes that Jesus is the Son of God, 
overcometh the world; he then offers an argument to induce 
us to that belief, “ 'Phis is he that came by water and by blood, 
even Jesus Christ—and it is the spirit that beareth witness, 
because the spirit is truth.—If we receive the witness of men, 
the witness of God is greater, for this is the witness of God 
which he hath testified of his Son.” What is the witness of 
God ? surely the witness of the Spirit, because the Spirit is 
truth. This 9th verse, as well as the 7th, seems to oppose the 
notion o.' a plurality of witnesses*, so also does v. 10. Whether 
these remarks will ever receive a direct confirmation from a 
critical inquiry into the copies and citations of N. T. I very 
much doubt; but we have altogether so much reason to suspect 
a corruption of the passage, that I am not afraid to avow my 
conjecture of the interpolation of both these verses; at all 
events, I think that they must be both received or both rejected. 
To my mind it is evident, that the latter is an echo of the 
former; and principally from the construction ol ftagnpoovr^s 
in v. 8. which is a grammatical error not to be accounted for, 
as I conceive, without the existence of the 7th, and after all, 
unlikely to have proceeded from a sacred writer. Again, the 
words sv Tp yf have little force except in opposition to iv rui 
oygttvm in v. 7. and f am at a loss to account for the conclusion, 
x«» cl Toeic si. to h sltri, unless from its correspondence with 

XOf ) OVTQl 01 T(1Sil cV sltriv. 

After the looming and acuteness with which the 7th verse 
has b»*en attacked, it is improbable that any man will ever 
venture to defend it on the ground of manuscripts and versions: 
the gigantic efforts of Professor Porson seem to have awed 
into silence and conviction the greatest critics of the day. 
His triumph naturally appears to me to strengthen my own 
position, since I db not see how the 8th verse can stand if the 
7th be removed. 
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Conjecture Critics, fyc. 

I ought not to conclude without thanking you for your 
reference on the subject of my last communication. I did not 
imagine that my interpretation was new, but was not aware 
that it had received so full a discussion from G. Wakefield ; it 
was a satisfaction however to me, that my opinions were 
supported by such high authority, and that the ground had not 
been entirely prc-occupicd. 

I remain, Sir, 

Y our’s, with great respect, 


April 9, 1811. 


QUANTA. 


CONJECTURAL CR1TIC.E IN AUCTORES GRJF.COS. 


2 . Segm. C 

OKQCi’vnm Conjecture* aliquot hi alteram /TSchyli Tragodiam 
'iKtriSxf, she, Suppliers Virginrs ; nnin ita. ‘-eiisii posliilantc, nomrn 
Imjus Tragodi.e I-a tine verti debumset. In wrsibus eit.irulis, llutlrri, 
id ost, Stanlcii, cditiom-m adlnbui. llloiufii'ldii auxiliu dostitumnir: 
Quod sane dull ndmn. 1 

\'er. 1. MirToBctCUv. 

I’ra* aids iniln ariidct l’amui tonjcitura logontis /z’xiol/y.u.dQu.v. 
Vim hujus Epitliell*, damno suo cxpci ti, signoscciit, credo, Hutamii 
Militis, cjui gnu cm oculonun nun bum, baud alio lbnte dm vat uni, 
ex /Egvpto duduni n-luliTunt. 


« Blointicldimn ail Prom, ver. lOi'.l. coluce Jonitiim aiguit Censor Edinbur- 
grnsis. (No. 32.) Quod si \mini sit, nos ctiam iimtiid pcccatnm incurrimus, 
Jegcndo i.‘ / aid' ur-.-tfi. Scd facile* utrique romedium ( adscisritnr substi- 
picndo f*>i is pro oiSL Miiltuin protcctb debet Prometheus Ccnsori doctusimo, 
in diversis loci* ab e^restitutus, prxscrtiin ad v. 627. , 
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Vcr. 5. 


2tu* 2i Xtnovrxi- 


Reponendum iixt S’ hcti Xmovrai, \el talc aliquid. Non hie Parte- 
miaco locus erat. Video quidem viruin doctuui lcgcrc clxv dire 
Z.iVoZra.1: sed clxv ultiinam corn pit. 

Vcr. 7- Gun*’ i&' at {tent $r,ur,Xctrix 

zritea/s ytuo-hirxi. 


V.xplicat SclioliaMcs £*’ OApxrl nn 
C7ttOT*a ijy.xf XTi/.xivc-'Tf. (Jim* « 
sensual pro. 1 bent ; sed quumodo is c\ ,Lm lijl 
Locus i’oite iiu lefiimendus. 


v.xi xyvxv 5.vr vi, t£jr ■ jj 
|Uidem \«■]l>:t optiii;um 
iMTin possit, non \idoo. 


Otrriv i$’ tti'pxn tir,u/iXetcricit, 
sreMejf cgytrlltini;. 


Id est, (ts-jyopsv xxix oi-rnx cvy^Xxrlxv. Lectio or^? xrixv 
Tyrwhitto debetur. Sjllsibiim si., in sequenfe \eisu otinn nnlii 
Msnm, illinc m suum locum rnluxi. I'/»nee suisui nee 
metio satislant. Lquidem s.ilum non licmsse (redo, ur in line 
versus Parumiaci Spomheus pro Anapa sto puncivtur; quod lieuisse 
crcduiit Ilenthiiis el Putin us. Loqnoi tie puns Aiiiqurstoiiim System-* 
atilius; niim \ersus p<r se positos, quales sunt, lice. 1048. 10/0. 
nihil moioi. Locsi onuiisi qua* lime venuhe leiiag.iri\uleiituv alias 
fortasse in judiciiini \neaho. Nunc ensulum espeiidani, qiuv pia , t ,, i 
duos ex Ilecubii \cimcu1os hpc citaxit Hutleius. Scilicet, Again. 
87•i- Sept. Theli. Pei’s. A.’. Q'3d. T\u l.lll. Nam \ersiis J)8 >. 
htijus TiagediiC quo tuodo con igi posnii, \ u doctus ipse monstiawi, 1 


A gam. Vcr. fl/L 

• A 

1 -— - 07 TVS CCV 

Mir, ti -*£0 y.ctt^nZ, /us,fl vrr'i* xrr^ui 
1 } Xo-i r.Xitto* crxiftyui*. 

Niillus dui itu quin comipium sit tky/I/fiev, el legendum credo, 
WKteJifFtti • i Veihmii in Piometlieo (\. usuip.il -l'.scli^lus 

hand alio sem. . 

I 

T Qicttvxv xt%u./,v TbZ Uce-xt$Zt6$ rxiox. 


’ Non siien.irunt aim esimpla ulit.«|iiin foitiissi- tot.nii lent lioilic 

absAlieu'in. «. 

1 Itotlieus in p.iiiih'iii lucrum eoiiiectimiui iuridit, ipiod ml cwutc.r; atlini't j 
de quo icgciuonun cuneurni uescio au nnlii gratulauduiu tit. 




in Auctores Gracos. 
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Sipt. Tlieb. vcr. SOI. 
n«TEf«V X a, S a XXTO?i»Xv^U 
II ucrtni reirip ; 

Vocem cxcidissr opinor; $or,v tortas-jc. Sic l-imip.Trond. v. 1000. 

- $ vret'xv flew 

V v® AcAv|&$ ; 

IVis. vcr. 3^2* 

. . ■I>«g£v3aexiK f 

"l w»m t’ tAarcg Swrfavi)-'. 

Jam tliucst (|in il hue cmcinla\i, learn* 

V 1 77 7ra>» et.aTKgt xett Zaitritium. 

(Kil. T) V. vcr. Kill. 

’i® Auittev s|jjA«u. 

Hie vcisus, ut milii (jni.iciu xidctur. nihil rum incfru Anaprrstico 
I'oiniuMu habit- scil iM. \nti*past. Dim. Ac.ital. constans cjl puro 
\ntis|i.is; ( s, 11 J .piiufo j'liino. Jji.siIciii ncnciis *'>• '• Pha'inV 

'S.;i uni. 

’I® 3roTy.ee zrxi AxreZ',- 


Vcr. •>. ’AW.' «vToy>»« t#v <pv%a\egx 

rJuty Aiy • TTnii ?r xitioi* anfln t’ 

'Ovora^ou-ty,. 

Cum Si'luilmstc liicit liullcru'-, ipii C \'7\' r 'J. intciprrtafiir fvyr t v 
a-^J- .a '»'■/.!/. Scd wivui i■ f istam inti rpretiitnmcin firat 

<■ r.i’t J' J-Hi”ti;v* \nah»aia. Iinnu'i ct giu\iu* pirralmn cst \iioruni 
•!»i turum, ipii e-irs. liu.-vai, Partu ipumi l\i">i\mn, \citiint “ abomi- 
nanli-s.” 1 Ic^cliuis ^oraJ i:, Co^S.-iv. ct infra, Xh'jTZ&v, 

i."i non, '(hor'/\'jy.l. xs'. j',l uivr. "lav, MsyaA.c, 
iA'3'I7ti, .Vi nl ixZzi/.l^ir r jzi. \eijiic alitcr Photius m 

lev. "MS. ct riuwiiiuus. \ii S iyitur his auttonlatibus frcti locum 
■ l.l ICIlJimillilU". 


’.AAA’ TS xpivxt 

rape* A lyvirreu era tom, artQif t 


“ Scd inrestas \ituntcs iiiiptiav il’.gjpti filiorum, <*t impie injuriJ 
nlfcctic.” Vcslijpa vucis <iiA 3 .~a.ij.tvzi c.\hibenL ( F.dd. Aldi ct 
liobortclli; as--- 3/j ad\crbiulitcr UMirpatur. 

Atijuc hie fortune opera 1 protium cut, corrupto* vmiculo^ prout 
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eos scribendos esse existiino, usque ab initio Fahulae repcicre, u| 

Lector uno intujtu sensuin coruin ct mctruin pcrcipiat. 

Zfuf fcir &$iit n/f im'Sai 

ZraAey w?h, «g4err’ 

*A *■# x^tTTOfu'uy Xfirfarf/xfixixv 
HuXav A<’<*» S’ *gri Xi7rov<rctt 
Xfotea rv-/%*£T6v Xv^m, Qtvyofctv* 

Ovtw ij>’ ui'uccti SuftnXxcMV, 
itvfx 7roXt&>5 egyisibiVijs* 

’A AX’ at/Toyevs} te QvXet%ftu.uett 
Tuuav Alyewrew tt«ei'L»v, etnfiij r 
'Ovoru^iuiveci. 

y m / 9 • J 

Vcr. 50.- t* t ttvaiiaix 

OlS’ etiXTTTtl 5Ttg #VT« <P«VEiT«l. 

Ut vulgo legitur luc locus, \oculu irtp Mm suam nonrxrrit. Unit, 
igitur malo medearis ita legondo, 

- — ret t uvjuatci 

O t ctiXirrd 7te| ovt# 

Id cst o Izifef, “ it ea cum pm urn probabilia \idcbuntur, ulpotc 
insporata." 

Vcr. 83. *H itxi fia teAem 

Aovtss Ejtjsw wag ttint*. 

Verba *H xsc) u.r t TtXc’jV Milylligi iicqmuiu. Leaitur m Cod. sib 
Askew io collato ^ pa*'' unde suspicatur lluticriis reset ihcndum «‘sse, 
"Hpay pj tea sov, v.,r, A. ul sit seiisus, “ florcin ju\cntutis non roncc- 
dentes ruptonhus habere putter ju-> ^isqur.” Sod line unlii mx 
G ra'cc dici videntur. Longiiis it forma literal uin, sed \ero tursitan 
propius loj.is, 

K et't fti ruv (Utex* 

Aomj cjgsiv rrttf? ttttrttt. 

** F.t non concedontcs rapt on bus me nuseram obtniere contra jus.” 
VtT. 80". "Em Si kcIk arraXtfiav ru~ 

' fiftiieif fivpef v Ag« <pvyair* 

'Pvftx, AxffMttty ctfixf. 

Hie locus Irviter corruptus, et pravy flistinptionc obscunor factus, 
doctoruni \irorum ingenia uequicquain exercuit. Nos ita sen belli 
dura et interpungendu’.n censcmus, 

’’EtrTi Si xmk uraXiftav ni- 
(1 ^ataivan fixftaf *A{M{ tpvyalrt 

’rfyee Axiftaw* r'tfixg’ 



I 


in Audores Qracot. 


" Est eti.un ex bollo afflictis ara. Mnrtis fugitivis pra>sidium csl 
Door urn vcneratio.” cst dissyllabuni. Sic apud Euripulwm, 

Elccti. v. 1558. * 

"Em* S’ *'Apog t is 'lyfitg' cy ©f«- 

Ceterilm appriint- hue faeiunt, et no*.tram omondatiouom quodain- 
mod6 confinnant, duo loci a Viris doctis cirata, apud Butleium. 
Scilicet, Eurip. llciac). v. 50"]. 

"A'Xstc’t Koitov ’Zutt ixtftlvani s2g<c. 

Et Plutarch, do Supcist. ’'lien s;iAi" if 3wai; ksl) irs?.iaavr 
fsuyOiTEs, av aya/.</,aro> >A,Zjjv?z.i r* vao:,, fixi'xiViv. 

Voi. 153* ’iAEo^eeti jeeb 'Atiw (3oZvii‘, 

Kctf>3itvet 3* uvdav 
Evuxeiig. 

Foisilun eJ VaxoJii. Sic in Ira 183. e’ *2 xAvi: 


xaAovu. fvo>. 

Vd. 153 


Vcl. 153. ITeem S' cPctAi/ct, 2<- 

ttyfteitri 2 us’^uXteeg 
’Affaire's e&iuiix 
' Yvrtog yti.triv, 

(’tun Butlcro *>u*-pui>r nicudiim hi sur^aAiz; laforo, ox da’fx?Jtf 
quod pr.rrosscrit coriuplo. Sod puulo alitoi ntquc ille, locum 
relingcndum aibitrm ; mi lmro modinn vidolicvt, 

FI etirt a o-favi7, 2j- 

tiyucie uptpi r«ifr2’, 

’a2m?t«j a&fjCvn <s>m 
’fvrtt; ymriti, 

Et oinni \i in his powcii tioni bus indomita' indomita Do* 
iiboralnx fiat.’' ©;a cst nionnsyllnbuin. Ad Imnc niuduni Clioeplt. 
101.579- piobabiliior lonoxit Rothe, 

Tee 2 eeAAee rm Qf£ d%v£ tTrexTiverxt Xiyu 
TLt?r,<Pa^»vf etyvvxg ogPaJreevri jteee, 

Vulgo. Tie o* «AA* tovtv, «e. r. A. 

Ver. 505. Ai$»ix xxi y«c2*« xxi rx txn m 

Ztvevg xftuj3sci\ ug hnjXvtixg jrg:V». 

Ta yorta. id cst, p£fi}'<rqx,a enj, non tantihn advonas aut Huppliccs 
decent, s< > ■•nines mortales. Itaquc aut illiquid no\i oxcogilandum. 
aut login.lure cum Salvinio xal r dyifT &n “ nuosta loiba.” 
Hesyehius, ’Ayoelw, tjvmjbiv. lit Etymol. M. Aycstov I£.'jy, dvr) nu, 
dirievw; hoc) rocifeivwf. Si hoc non placet, quod et mihi, p t roptcr 
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articulum, non placcrc confitcor, possis lcgcrc xa) ftalsW sifij. Sic 
Euripides in Fragmcnto Alcmaronis Tragcdia?, 

Tctuw y*{ fov; xxxSi mirqxylrxt 
Aiyctr, i$ eyxtp TS tix *»« fiXimn 

Qua* quidein verba cnicndationcm nostram miri(ic& 'con firm ant. 
Ver. 206. Ta f*l) fuirxti* 3* at (urawnruQinm 
w Ita» yrgamnrtfy cptftctrtf >itv%»v. 

En conjccturnm sagneissimi Forsoni \eri: palmariam. Ncquc tamcn 
minus certum puto quod extudit Schutz ad Vers. 2 j 6. hujus 
Tragcdnc, 

H pT8g lEgagajSdsy 4 7roA£«s atyay. 

Unict 1 anuit .T'scliylus voces tali modo compositas, et forte do suo 
componebat. (Yteriim hanc rein lentavit quoqur Biu 11 c ki us in 
Epigrainmale 25 Ainimani, Anthol. i’.d. Jacobs. \nl. 3. p. <J7*ncmpe 
ut unum ex duoluis vocabulum conflaret, at successu parum felici. 
Istud Epigramma quod udhuc mendosum est, nos eliani sanaie conati 
sumus ad liunc moduin, 

Mtf ruy* it' «AAargi'n$ u i'£ott Tgttirzfys, 

IwfCiP iifjisiof yxoT^'t %xg(£opttY6s' 

5, AAA«t6 fil* xXxiorri xxi hrrvywfiivx Sftptx 

Zt/y xXxitn, x xitif <ruv ysX«tfvr< yiXeH », 

Ovrt <ru yt xXxvSftov xe^tiftipcs tun y*Xur 
K xi xAxwftctXfy xxi ytXouftxXir,. 

K\tt,U'uaXlx ot ys'A'jjotiaXla, sunt voces compoMta* tx xA a.lu> et 
yeXaw et o'xaAor. Ilcsyeh. 'O/xaA r lt vx;y. Sic dieunt C<ia*ei 
dvwy.ot.Xla. et avwjxaXo;, item ay^uijtxaAoj. In postremo \crsu exhi- 
buit Brunck, 

Kxl xXxt&ftiXiy xxi ytXauuiXtr;, 

Ab 6fj.iX.ia, qua* quidem sox secundum producit. Vulgo legebatur, 
absque ullo sensu, t 

K xi xA xix MtXiy, xxi ytXoa MiXlri. 


CANTABRIGIENSIS* 
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ON PROFESSOR PORSON's IAMBICS. 

To the Editor of the Classical Journal. 

Sir, 

w hen I addressed you last, I had not read your 
Fifth Number entirely through: I have since found in it the 
two celebrated Greek compositions of our late lamented Pro¬ 
fessor. Your correspondent announces his intention of adding, 
on a future occasion, a few cursory remarks. I could wish, 
therefore, to submit to him one or two observations on the 
subject. 

I am not aware that the Cantata has ever been printed before: 
the Epitaph appeared in a small pamphlet, intitlcd, «« A Short 
Account of the late Mr. Richard Porson which was published 
soon after his death. The transcript, which has been sent you 
by your correspondent, differs from many‘which have been 
given to the world. The treatise above mentioned will a fiord 
you several instances of different readings. The passages 
marked A. are those contained in your Journal \ to each of 
which I have immediately subjoined the variation. 

In. v. 2. A. "Wi t'jV 'ivjbv. 

ur *V ey&jv. 

I should think this is merely an orthographical error. 

In v. G. A. 002’ av vagwn. 

0 uS av irapwr?. 

The latter is a more close and elegant version. 

In V. 7. A. aXX’ sxu)V uXroz xxt a. 

aXX* exsiv aX<rog xxrct. 

To this variation the same remark is applicable. 

In v. 8. A. • "Exovtrav jjfrjTrjtr? Movauv .YgojTTorrf r. 

"Exowav sfynjers Movaanr X^rtorrj;. 

Upon this I need not remark ; but after the word vaparra .:, 
in the next line, your correspondent omits a whole passage *, 
it is, 

*EysXa irapsurrag’ alv sxsttmjf evOaSs 
Nvxtos iruQOvraw, ai ’p srai, x. r. X. 

The original seems to require this. 


4 
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In v. 13. A. ’EtytyxT *%%. 

’Efyttyar 'AtSrrf. 

In V. 14. A. Euffl fiarr/v %g' f m gev\ »ji&e to <rrop.it. 

Eu%rj fistTrjV etp, a guv > t}6e to otojx «. 

The former is undoubtedly right; the latter is not metre, 
having a spondee in the fourth place. 

In V. 15. A. o wot ehroipu ysov. 

m v ) t VI / 

OtflTOT Clf 0\|/5if V50V. 

The former is more Attic, and accords with the Professor’s 
favorite reading of the second singular in such cases. 

In V. 16. A. b S>j - rap^ora or aoyoucr oi ’yaboi. 

T:bvr\% ol' —w$ Tst%KTTu it<L<ryti\)cf oi ’yecbol. 

The addition of cog is a beauty nut in the original; I should 
conceive, however, that 6 brj is preferable to bV ; These are all 
the instances of variation. Your correspondent is probably 
a b etter judge of the authenticity of his copy, than I am of 
that in the pamphlet. 

In the English verses there are one or two slight differences. 


A. 

As sweetest music. 


As softest music. 

A.' 

Nor cold, nor to, &c. 


Not cold, nor to, &c. 

A 

-ahd the graces 


- — ■ ■■ and the graces join. 

Which were the words of the author I know not, but I do 
not think the verses are injured by any of these corrections. It 
would be superfluous and presumptous in me to enlarge on the 
merits of this exquisite translation : of the English, however, 
I may be allowed to speak, and I dare say you will agree with 
me, that it is in its kind one of the most beautiful compositions 
which our language affords. 


I am Your’s, truly, 


GRANTA, 
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The China of the Classics , under the Appellation of Serica , 
Thina , Shue, and Cathcci , according to the Map of the two 
Indies bp D’Anvillc. 


It is an amusing task to trace the discovery of China, or, as the 
natives term it, the Chinese If arid, from the age of Augustus, 
and of the authors at his court, to the enlightened era of the 
Arabians in the 9th and 12th centuries, and thence to the 
Portuguese discoveries in India: the veil will thus be gradually 
drawn from the face of Chinese geography, and their early 
and wonderful career in refinement will be progressively 
detected. 

By the Classic authors the interior of China is, indeed, dimly 
described; but its natural productions are accurately marked, 
and its exportable commodities are fully detailed by the enter¬ 
prising merchants, and the rcilecting scholars of Rome, and of 
Greece ; by Arrian, Pausanias, Pliny, Strabo, Ptolemy, Tacitus, 
and Ammianus Marcellinus. 

Dr. Vincent, the able translator and commentator of Arrian, 
after the 115th page, quotes several passages, which prove that 
this merchant was acquainted with Bengal and Orissa, with 
Ava, Lassa, or Tibet, and with the Thina:, or Chinese, and 
plainly describes the Chinese fairs, where they sold the areka 
nut to Guzerat, to the banks of the Ganges, and to Canara 
through the city of Ougcin: the trade was conducted by 
caravans. 

Pliny thus describes the silk-worm in the 11th book, 26th 
section: “ Et alia horum origo: e grandiore r ciniiado gemina 
protendente sui generis cornua, primum cruca fit; deinde 
quod vocatur bombpfius; ex eo necydalus; ex hoc in sex 
mensibus bomln/r; telas ataneorum modo texunt ad vestem 
luxumque feeminarum, qua baml'ninu appellatur: prima eos 
redordiri, rursusque texere invenit in Cco mulier Pamphila.” 

Julius Pollux (in the 7th book and 17th c*), and Clemens 
Alexandrinus (in the 2d book Pacdag.) confirm this narrative, 
Voi. in. • No. vi. s • 
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Now silk and cotton have formed, even to our remote age, the 
chief exports of China. Pausanias, in the 7th book of his 
description of Greece, says (( *that the thread, from which the 
Seres form their dress, is not the production of a tree, but is 
procured and collected in the following manner: a worm, 
which the Greeks call seer, but to which the natives give a 
different appellation,' is discovered in their country: it is twice 
as large as the beetle, and in many other respects it resembles 
the spiders, which weave their webs under the trees: it has, like 
the spiders, eight feet: the Seres in summer and winter rear 
these insects in houses, which are adapted for so singular a pur¬ 
pose : they produce a slender thread, which is rolled round their 
feet: they arc fed four years on oatmeal, they do not live 
beyond the fifth. In their last year they are fed on a green 
reed, their favorite and sweetest food : they devour the reed till 
they burst from repletion, and die: a quantity of thread is 
drawn from their bowels." 

Ammianus Marcellinus (‘23d book) gives the following narra¬ 
tive, which is less perspicuous than the former, and which is 
only applicable to the cotton-tree : « They weave a delicate and 
tender thread formed from moistened wool, combining it into a 
kind of fleece, by frequently sprinkling with water the pods of 
the trees; and spinning it into inner garments, they manu¬ 
facture that celebrated silk, wfiich anciently composed the dress 
of the [Roman] nobility, but in my age is the indiscriminate ami 
extravagant clothing of our lower ranks.” Pliny, in the 6th 
book, ‘20th c. gives a yet darker account: ** The Seres 
are the first of nations, which are celebrated for the woollen 
manufacture, which they obtain from a tree, spinning the hoary 
and grey part contained in the leaf, and sprinkling it with 
water: it causes to our females the double labor of replacing 
the threads, and of reweaving it: in it the female figure is not 
concealed from the public eye.” Tacitus, in the 2d book, 
33d c. of his Annals, relates «« that, in the commencement 
of the reign of Tiberius, a law was passed to prohibit to men 
the disgraceful use of effeminate silk: even at the period of 
Alexander's conquests silk was sold into Greece, and traversed 
breadth of the Persian Empire.” Seneca, in his 7th book, 
imi.giqu.rly reproves the Roman matrons for the use of a mate- 
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rial so thin, 90 transparent, and so effeminate. Lampridius, 
c. 26. devotes to infamy the Emperor Heliogabalu9, who first 
dared to appear in a dress wholly of silk. Virgil, in the 122d 
verse of the 3d book of his Georgies, delineates, nearly in the 
words of Plirty, the same process of the cotton manufactories. 
I hesitate to assign the preceding verse, where the poet speaks 
of Ethiopian forests zt'hilemd teilh soft wool , to the cotton- 
forests of China, because the geographical site pf Virgil’s 
Ethiopia may be disputed; and I wish not to introduce a 
disputable testimony. I may be permitted, however, to make 
one corroborating remark: Herodotus, in the 3d book, c. 70. 
speaks of two Ethiopias, one in the vicinity of Egypt, and the 
other in the East: Virgil uniformly adopts his geography, and 
engrafts it on the fables of Homer. ** Those Ethiopians, who 
come from the more Eastern parts of their country, have their 
hair straight, those of Africa have their hair more crisp and 
curling than other men: on their heads they wore the skins of 
horses* heads—instead of shields they held before them the skins 
of cranes: the armour of the Asiatic Ethiopians resembled 
that of the Indians; the bows of the Indians were made of 
reeds, as were also their arrows, which were pointed with 
iron: the dress of the Indians was cotton: these two 
nations (he adds; composed a part of the army of Xerxes,” 
when he invaded Greece, nearly two generations before Hero¬ 
dotus florished. In his 3d book, c. 106. he had said: “The 
Indians possess a kind of plant, which, instead of fruit, produces 
wool of a finer and better quality than that of sheep: of this the 
natives make thf.tr clothes.” 

That I may not appear to swell my extracts with mere repe¬ 
titions of similar classical descriptions, I shall leave the reader 
with two short passages from Pliny, (book xiii. 14. and xii. 10.) 
on the subject of cotton; passages, on the meaning of which 
it seems difficult to fall into error: « Ethiopia produces some 
remarkable trees, which bear wool—the nature of which has 
been mentioned in the description of India, and of Arabia:”— 

«they bear pods as large as the Malum Cotoneum, which, when 
the fruit has reached its full growth, burst, and disclose balls of 
wool, from which they manufacture an expensive? kind of dress.” 
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As Barrow, in his Remarks upon China, (after p. 437.) is the 
only very late author of fame, who contends that Scrica is not 
China, it may clear the subject to assign his reason for such an 
hypothesis, and then wc may modestly quote the classics them¬ 
selves, and attempt to prove the identity of Serica, and of China. 
Though Herodotus, in the place above-mentioned, asserts, that 
the arrows of the Asiatic Ethiopians were pointed with iron, 
and though Barrow quotes Pliny as saying that the Seres had 
iron , and skins, yet he infers that China is not Serica, because 
the Chinese iron is bad. The character given of the veracity 
and the judgment of Mr. Barrow by all the learned Reviewers 
of our age, is so high, and so imposing, that, in the place of 
referring my reader to the ancient descriptions of the iron ore 
of the Chinese mountains, and of the skins and furs of her 
Tartarian provinces, written by Mercator in his Atlas, and 
confirmed by the old translations of early Portuguese travellers 
thither, collected in two volumes folio, 1 shall merely collate 
the passages in the Classics on Serica Regio, and explain them 
by the next succession of Arab and lndoo travellers and geo¬ 
graphers. In this geographical research I may divide the 
description of the Scrica Regio into, first, its exact situation; 
second, its climate ; third, its immense population ; fourth, the 
complexion of its inhabitants; fifth, their longevity; sixth, their 
original seats; seventh, their successive migrations, eighth, their 
moral character; ninth, their peculiar customs in commerce; 
tenth, their intercourse with foreign countries; and eleventh, 
the embassies, which they sent to Rome. 

This collation will lead, I think, to the conclusion, that the 
region of the Seres, the Cathxi, the Tliincu, the Since, was the 
ancient seat of one people, the Chinese. 

Pausanias, in the 7th book, 26th c. observes: “It is well 
known that Scrica is situated in a recess of' the [East Indian, 
or]*Erythrean sea; I have heard it asserted by some travel¬ 
lers, that it is not the sea, but the river named Sera, which 
incloses this regioh, and that in its peninsular circumstances it 
resembles the Delta of Egypt.” Pliny, in book Gth, c. 20. 
has recorded the names of their three rivers, of the neighbouring 
Attacori, who lived in the same climate as the Hypcrborei, and 
of the adjoining states, the Phruri, and the Tochari, connecting 
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in one verse their names and their residence. Priscian, in his 
Periegesis, denominates them * thapopulous nation of the Seresi 
while the proud Dionysius, in his Periegesis, terms them ( the 
barbarous nation 

Ammianus Marcellinus, in the 23d book, affirms, «that the 
temperature of their climate is pleasant and salubrious, the face 
of the sky clear, their breezes of wind favorable to health, and 
their forests not gloomy but lightsome.’ 

I must here interrupt the series of my quotations from the 
classics to confirm the last passage by the testimony of the two 
Arabian travellers translated in the collection of Harris after 
the 529th page, vol. 1. they travelled thither A. D. 833, that is, 
centuries after the age of Ammianus: « China is a pleasant and 
fruitful country, the cities are numerous, great in extent, and 
strongly fortified *, the climate is more wholesome than India, 
and the country less fenny : in India are many desert tracts, but 
China is inhabited and peopled through all its vast extent.” 
Marco Polo, whose narrative is inserted by llan is, and who 
traversed the same country, at the ClOth page, not only remarks 
its happy climate and rich soil, but asserts, that you ride ten 
days through its northern province of Cathay, and always find a 
crowd of beautiful cities, of vineyards, and cultivated fields; 
and that the five southern provinces numbered twelve thousand 
cities, one of which was garrisoned by twenty thousand men. 
Grosier, at the 119th page of the English translation, has 
recorded the curious fact, that l< in A. 1). 1761, China con¬ 
tained four thousand four hundred and two walled cities; half 
of these are called civil, and two thousand three hundred and 
fifty-seven are military towns at the 381th page, he produces 
two statistic enumerations of the empire at the periods of 1736 and 
1761: ( excluding fractions, the population gradually increased 
from one hundred and fifty-seven millions, three hundred and 
one thousand, to one hundred and ninety-eight millions, two 
hundred and fourteen thousand, or, in round numbers, to two 
hundred millions.’ A judicious writer in the Edinburgh Review, 
adding to the observations contained in Des Guignes’s Travels 
to China, has controverted the statement in Staunton’s and in' 
Barrow’s account of Lord Macartney’s Embassy, which, from 
the census of a* mandarine, carried the Chinese population, in 
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A,D. 1790. to three hundred and thirty-three millions: whether 
the mandarine) or the reviewer, be the more correct, the infe¬ 
rence, which I shall draw from the above enumerations of the 
Chinese rape in various ages, will, I hope, be admitted, that even 
in the era of Augustus, and of the twelve Caesars, their empire 
was fully peopled *, Gibbon, in his Roman History, adds, even 
at the era of Alexander. 

Pausania’s, in the 7th book, has observed, that * the Seres are 
pf a black complexion, or Ethiopians, as are the contiguous 
islanders of Abasa and Sacaea: according to some, however, 
they are not of a swarthy, and black complexion, but are 
Indoos mingled with Scythians.’ That «the Chinas, who are 
mentioned in the works of Menu, mixed with the Tartars in 
the province of Honan,’ and form the progenitors of the Chinese 
people, will be yet more confirmed by the following passage, 
which describes not only their origin, but also their emigration. 

In the Asiatic Researches, in the Dis. by Sir William 
Jones, 8vo. yol. ii. pages 369, 370, 371, he has observed, 
that « in the Sanscrit Institutes of civil and religious duties, 
revealed, as the Hindus believe, by Menu, the son of Brahma, 
we find the following curious passage : * Many families of the 
military class having gradually abandoned the ordinances of the 
Veda, and the company of Brahmins, lived in a state of degra¬ 
dation ; as the people of Camboja, the Sacas, the Pahlavas, the 
Chinas, and some other nations.* This testimony would, I 
think, decide the question of the Indian origin of the Chinese, 
if we could be sure that the word China signified a Chinese, as 
all the Pandits assort with one voice. They assure me, that the 
Chinas of Menu settled in a fine country to the north-cast of 
Gaur, and to the cast of Camarup and Nepal; that they have 
long been, anil still arc, famed as ingenious aitificcrs. A well- 
informed Pandit read to me a whole chapter from a Sanscrit 
boot on the heterodox opinions of Chinas, who were divided. 
Says the. author, into near two hundred clans. I then laid 
before him a map of Asia, and when I pointed to Cashmir, his 
own country, he instantly placed his finger on the north-western 
provinces of China, where the Chinas, he said, first established 
themselves} but he added, that Maha-china , which was also 
mentioned in his |>ook, extended to the eastern and southern 
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oceans. In the 12th century, before our era, the Chinese 
empire was in its cradle: in the second part of the Lun Yu, 
Confucius, or Confu-tsu, declares, that, although he, like other 
men, could relate, as mere lessons of morality, the histories 
of the first and second imperial houses, yet, for want of 
evidence , he could give no certain account of them: we 
may then justly conclude that the reign of Vuvam was in the 
infancy of their empire, which hardly grew to -maturity till 
some ages after that prince; and it has been asserted by some 
very learned Europeans, that, even of the third dynasty, which 
Vuvam has the fame of having raised, no unsuspected memorial 
can now be produced. It was not till the eighth century before 
the birth of our Saviour, that a small kingdom was erected in 
the province of Shen-si, the capital of which stood nearly in the 
thirty-fifth degree of northern latitude, and about five degrees 
to the west of Si-gan; both the country and its metropolis were 
called Chin; and the dominion of its princes was gradually 
extended to the cast and west: a king of* Chin, who makes a 
figure in the Shahnamah among the allies of Afrasiyab, was, I 
presume, a sovereign of the country just mentioned; and the 
river of Chin, which the poet frequently names as the limit of 
his eastern geography, seems to have been the yellow river, 
which the Chinese introduce intg the beginning of their fabulous 
annals. Mangu Khan died in the middle of the thirteenth 
century before the city of Chin, which was afterwards taken 
by Kublai; and the poets of Iran perpetually allude to the 
districts around it, which they celebrate with Chegil, and 
Khoten, for a number of musk-animals roving on their hills. 
The territory of Chin, miscalled Sin by the Greeks and Ara¬ 
bians from their defective articulation, gave its name to a race 
of emperors, vfhose tyranny made their memory so unpopular, 
that the modern inhabitants of China hold the word in 
abhorrence, and speak of themselves as the people of armilder 
and more virtuous dynasty; but it is highly probable that the 
whole nation descended from the Chinas of ^fenu,*and mixing 
with the Tartars, (by whom the plains of Honan, and the more 
southern provinces were thinly inhabited) formed by degrees 
the race of men, whom we now see in possession of the noblest 
empire in Asj?” * 
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The doubt of the Identity of the Chinas and the Chinese, 
expressed by Sir William Joneg, has been fortunately dissipated 
by the extracts of Captain Wilford from the Sanscrit authors. 
In the 8th volume, 336th page, ,of the Asiatic .Researches, 
he quotes them as placing the Chinamanus on the river Sihon, 
[the Araxes of Herodotus] and on the ancient course of the 
Amu, or the Oxus, a river now dry, but formerly a connecting 
stream between the lakes Aval and Caspian. The Chinas are 
assigned by him, in the 327rh page, to the Bnctria of the clas¬ 
sics; and, at the 837th page, he introduces as dwelling near 
the river called in the Sanscrit Nilini, or the Haramoren, two 
people mimed Sahu Lacas, plainly the Chinese, who say iJu/ig 
hong, and the Carnap-ravaranas, or wearers of car-rugs, who 
cry Chni-r/i-ii; and, at the 357th page, he plants on the very 
same river the real Chinese, called the Bhadrasva empire: at 
the 342d rage he has also ascertained the Camboja of the Sans¬ 
crit authors to be the Arachosia of tiie classics : hence ‘.he early 
position of the Cambodias, the second nation mentioned by Sir 
William Jones, is clearly explained. The same original seats, 
and the same gradual migrations of the Chinese, occur in the 
Oriental geography of Ebn Haukal, a writer of the tenth 
century: after a brief account of the farther India, or of Ava, 
and Cambay, he arrives in the twelfth page at Tibet and Checn- 
ma-Chccn, beyond which no man passes, and, at the 9th page, 
he observes, that in the regions of Cheen are many dialects. 
At the 2d page he asserts, that Tibet lies between Khurkhis and 
Cheen; and, at the 9th page, he affirms with truth, that the 
Khurkhis, or Kirguisian Tartars, Kaimak, Or the Calmucks, and 
all Turkestan, or the Turkmans, speak the same language: 
hence we may conclude, that the site of the people of Cheen, 
and of Chccn-ma-Cheen must be assigned to «ur China. At 
page 298 he has also ascertained their residence in very early 
ages. ' He says, that * in ancient times Samarkand was called 
Cheen, and that the Cheenians were there.’ By means of these 
eastern geographers, a modem historian may trace the first 
Chinese emigration from the banks of the Oxus, and from 
northern India, to c their present seats on the Pacific ocean. 

The reader will be obliged to me, if I produce on the identity 
pf the Chinese, and the Sins, so perspicuous a testimony aa the 
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following passages collected by the elaborate Critical Reviewer, 
in September, 1807, in his renjarks on Dr. Hager's work. 
« One attestation of the identity, which seems to be decisive, is 
that of Cosnpas Indico-pleustes, or the Indian voyager, who 
florished during the eleventh century: this Greek merchant 
asserts, that the land of silk [q %(»§* too (isra^lov\ is called 
Tzini-sUt, that it is the last and most distant country of Asia, 
and that it is bounded by the Ocean. Moses Choreusis, an 
Armenian, in th e fifth century, relates, that, between the north 
and east of Asia, a country abounds in silk, which its opulent 
inhabitants manufacture, and that this country is called Dgene- 
stan:—slan in the Persic is a region.” Ptolemy, in the 3d 
book, observes, that the Sinse lay on the south side of Serica. 
Mannert in his northern geography in the German tongue, adds, 
that they were planted by Ptolemy nearer to Persia than to 
modern China, a circumstance repeatedly told by Ebn Haukal 
and the Sanscrits. 

As it would swell this essay into a volume, to copy four 
folio pages on China from Harris, beginning at the 565th page 
of the travels of the two Mahometans, and to copy seventeen 
pages of the travels of Marco Polo, from the 606th to the 623d 
of the same volume; I omit these passages, and proceed to a 
“ General collection of the Portuguese Discoveries ” published 
in Ln English translation in London, A. D. 1770, the first 
volume, -l 1 18th and 426th pages. These passages occur in 
this work, extracted from Ramusio: «The Chinese mer¬ 
chants, A. D. 1500, sail through a gulph to Malacca, in quest 
of spices, and export, from their own country, musk, rhu¬ 
barb, pearls, tin, China, Silk, damasks, brocades, and other 
pieces of manufactured goods, each perfect in its kind: they 
are, indeed, very industrious} their complcvions are swarthy, 
and not so good as the European; their eyes are small, and their 
feet arc confined in small shoes. In the last year the Rirtu- 
guese made a voyage to China, but they were not suffered to 
land, as foreigners are not permitted to enter their habitations. 
They sold their merchandise, however, to a large profit, and 
they remarked, that spices in general bare as # high a price in 
China as in Portugal, as the climate is cold and the natives are 
Incredibly addicted to the use of them.” I shall now epitomise 
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a further description of the country from the same work, 
extracted from Faria y Sousa: “In 1521 Fernan Perez secured 
the trade to China in the cit*y Quantung (Canton): the profit 
was excessively great, and the desires of all men were directed 
thither: our new ambassador, Thomas Perez, was of mean 
parentage, by trade an apothecary, yet, during his dispute with 
the mandarines, there were found with him two thousand 
weight of rhubarb, one thousand six hundred pieces of damask, 
four hundred of other silk, more than one hundred ounces of 
gold, and two thousand of silver, three fourths of a hundred of 
loose musk, and above three thousand purses of it, called papos, 
and a quantity of other merchandise : in the river of Canton it 
was a received custom, that no naval colors but those of China 
should be seen: our ambassador went thence to their king at 
Nanquin, spending on the tour four mouths without halting at 
any place, so large is their empire *,—the king claimed Malacca, 
as subject to China.” 

By Dr. Vincent their « porcelain is said to have been imported 
into Parthia.’ 

Ill Harris’s Travel? of the two Mahometans, this remark 
occurs : * They have an excellent kind of earth, of which they 
make a ware of equal fineness with glass, and transparent.’ 
By means of these remarkable p.issagcs, drawn from the Portu¬ 
guese voyagers, the reader will be prepared to admire the 
accuracy of the following translation by Dr. Vincent in hi.-, 
sequel to the Periplus of the Erythrcan sea. He prefaces it by 
two excellent notes, in the latter of which he first describes the 
circumambient ocean, with which the Classics, and the Arabian 
geographers surround the earth, and then intimates, in accord¬ 
ance with Mela and Pliny, that “ Thina is the last country of 
the known world, and that there is nothing jjeyond it but the 
sea.” 

At pages 477,478, 479, the Periplus remarks: “ Immediately 
after leaving the Gauges, there is an island in the ocean, called 
Khruse, hr the golden isle, which lies directly under the rising 
Sun: it produces the finest tortoise-shell, which is found 
throughout the whole of the Erythrean sea.” Dr. Vincent, in 
a note upon tins sentence, adds, that “ Ptolemy describes this 
island t as a Chersonese or extensive promontory, and as abun- 
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<fant in the best betel, which is carried by the Sesatse or BSsadse, 
the natives of Lassa, or Thibet, mto the northern provinces of 
China.” Khruse may therefore comprehend the Birman empire 
and the peninsula of Malacca: the subjection of the last to the 
Emperor of China in the 16th century has already been men¬ 
tioned. 

The Periplus thus continues the narrative: « still beyond 
Klirusc, and more northerly, at a certain point, where the exte¬ 
rior sea terminates, lies a city called Thina ,, (the capital of the 
Sinae,) not on the coast, but inland, from which both the raw 
material, and manufactured silk are brought by land through 
Bactria to Barygaza [in Guzerat], or else down the Ganges 
[to Bengal], and thence by sea to Limurike, or to the coast of 
Malabar. To Thins itself the means of approach -are very 
difficult, and from Thina some few merchants come, but very 
rarely; for it lies very far remote under the constellation of the 
lesser bear, and is said to join the confines of the northern 
ocean: on the confines of Thina, however, an annual fair, or 
mart, is established j for the Sesat® [of Thibet], who are a wild 
uncivilized tribe, assemble there with their wives and children: 
they are described as a race of men, squat and thick set, with 
their face broad, and their nose greatly depressed : the articles 
they bring for trade are of great jrnlk, and enveloped in mats, or 
sacks, which, in their outward appearance resemble the early 
leaves of the vine. The place of assembly is between their own 
borders, and those of Thina, and here, spreading out their mats 
[on which they exhibit their goods for sale], they hold a feast 
[or fair] for several days; and, at the conclusion of it, return to 
their own country in the interior. Upon their retreat, the 
Thin®, who have continued on the watch, repair to the spot, 
and collect thejnats, which the strangers left behind at their 
departure; from these they pick out the haulm, which is called 
pi’tros, and, drawing out the fibres, spread the leaves double, and 
make them up into balls, and pass the fibres through them: of 
these balls there are three sorts, the large, the.middlc-sized, and 
the small; in this form they take the name of Mulabothrum , 
and, under this denomination, the three sorts of that masti¬ 
catory are brought into India by those, who prepare them.” 
Dr. Vincent clones the translation with the remark, «. that the 
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Betel leaf is always used with the cocoa-nut, and that wft 
here read a description of the (node of traffic, which has always 
been adopted by the Chinese, and by which they trade to this 
hour with Russia, Ava, and Thibet.” Pliny, in the 6th book, 
c. 20th, gives a similar, but a shorter description: « The 

Seres are mild, yet similar to wild animals, they fly the 
intercourse of other men, while they wait the exchanges of 
trade.” Steplianus of Byzantium “ on cities and nations,” 
gives $ie same delineation of them: “ The Seres, an Indian 
nation, who mingle not with mankind.” 

A simple incident is recorded by the historians of the lower 
empire, which decisively points to the deep impression, which 
the mighty name of Rome had made on the minds of the 
Chinese, and which equally intimates, that the line of the traffic 
between the two empires was conducted through Persia, Pal¬ 
myra, and the Euxinc: “ The ambassadors of the Seres [or the 
Chinese] appeared in the triumphant procession of the emperor 
Aurelian,” say the writers in the 220ih page of the Augustan 
History: “ Aurelian,” it is said in the ‘1 18th page of his life, 
« was presented by the son of Sapor, king of Persia, with a 
scarlet robe j and the Indoos, the j eastern | Ethiopians, and the 
Seres, sent the richest presents, and the most solemn embassies 
to him,” [as the lord of Palmyra, and the conqueror of Zcnobia, 
the Queen of the East]. 

Even in the early reign of Augusta.., ambassadors from 
the Seres had honored his court. Elorus, in the 1th book, 
c. 12th, observes, « that the Sores and the Indoos, who lived 
under the rising sun, brought as presents, jewels, gems, and 
elephants, and measured the degree of their claims upon the 
emperor of Rome by the distance of the journey, which had 
consumed the space of four years.” Strabo, hi his celebrated 
15th book, the most amusing and accurate in his work, and the 
most Vorthy of annotations, and parallel descriptions, which 
may be drawn, very probably by me in a following number of 
the Journal, from the easterns and the moderns, likewise 
informs us, « that, in their letters, tna/n/ ambassadors were 
mentioned, but tlpt three only survived, for the others had died 
during the wearisome length of their route.” 
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I shall now add the singular circumstance of tlieir longevity. 
The salubrity of their climate, indeed, was commended above 
by Ammianus Marcellinus: “ The district of country, which 
stretches beyond the river Hypanis,” Strabo adds in his 15th 
book, “ is universally admitted to be the best in the world: 
no accurate narrative of it, however, has yet been published, 
but, from the want of complete information, and from the 
distance of the region, all the accounts exalt it too highly, and 
people the country with monsters and miracles, such as the tales 
of the ants which dig up gold, and of brute-animals, and even 
of men, who evhif/il peculiar and monstrous forms, and possess 
peculiar powers : as the Seres Macrobii, who are said to live to 
so vast an age, as to survive two hundred years.” The history 
of the Macrobii Ethiopians, more probably in this instance an 
eastern than an African people, is detailed by Herodotus in 
book 3d. c. 17. by Mela, 3. c. 9. by Pliny, 7. c. 4-8. by Vale¬ 
rius Maximus, 8, c. 3. and by Lucian under the section, which 
bears their name. Africa, however, seems oho to have been 
the residence of a Macrobian race. The sagacious Plutarch 
remarks, that, when the Grecian philosophers arc arrived at the 
boundary of their geographical knowledge, they draw on the 
rim of the chart, “ here monsters are found, and here lie exten¬ 
sive deserts." It would require a volume, (and it would appear 
a volume of idle absurdities, if it \vere collected) to comprise all 
the passages in the classics, to which the above observation of 
Strabo concerning the regions beyond the river Hypanis, con¬ 
cerning Scrica and Cathaia, and Since applies. Sabbathicr on 
the ancient nations has collected, and arranged alphabetically, 
the mass of these fables concerning nations of apes, pygmies, 
centaurs, Amazonians; of nations with one foot, or without a 
mouth; and of cyclops. 

Now it may bfc novel information to the readers unacquainted 
with modern translations from the Sanscrit geographers, or with 
the native historians of China, or even with the European travel-! 
lers into the East from the fourth to the sixteenth century, to learn 
that all these fables of antiquity arc not the inventions of Homer 
and Herodotus, of Curtius and Ovid, but are to be found in, 
perhaps, the more ancient writings of the Sanscrit historians, 
and of the methodical Chinese. In the Ilackluit collection of 
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voyages at the 578th page, the monk Rubriquts observes: 

In the rocks of Cathaia, or of northern China, live creatures, 
which bend not the knee, butr leap—they are hunted.’* These 
are obviously the satyrs of the ancients, mere apeS, or men 
of the woods, homines sylvestres. In the first volume, 602d 
page of Harris, in the travels of Marco Polo, « are seen near 
the country of Tancut the C hin-Chin-ta/as,’ who are fully 
described by this tourist in very similar terms of fable. In the 
ancient poem of the Ramayuna, which is now appearing in our 
language, the god Rama lights, and conquers, attended by a 
legion of sacred apes. The same poem, at the 316th page, 
describes, as the allies of Rama, sixty thousand Balukhilya, 
who were pigmy sages. In a note to the native Chinese novel, 
called the ‘ Pleasing History/ translated into the English, and 
published in four volumes, duodecimo, the following tradition 
is found: The Chinese say, that, in Taitary [of which Tancut 
is a port ; on contiguous to their provinces], a nation of Pigmies 
is so small, that ten or twelve of them tie themselves in a string, 
lest the kites and cranes should fly away with one solitary country- 
man.” This story appears to be the origin of the Uuyua ioi of 
Homer, and of their annual contests with the cranes: now, 
by a very fortunate hint, Herodotus, in describing the armour 
of the Eastern Ethiopians, [or the Chinese], seems to draw the 
truth from such a fable : thfrs nation had shot the cranes for 
the sake of their skins, and were armed with a shield covered 
with the skin, and the feathers of the crane.* The chrono¬ 
logical progress of the fable through all the pages of the classics 
is the following: we must peruse it with humane chanty for 
the weakness of man, even of the venerable philosophers of 
antiquity, and with every liberal allowance for the unavoidable 
ignorance of the inexperienced and early ages after the Hood. 
Homer, in the 3d book of the Iliad, Aristdtlc on animals, 
Ovid’s Met. book 6. v. 90. in the edition of Burman, who 

a 

quotes the poet's authorities, or his Greek and Syriac proto¬ 
types, Strabo, in book 7th, Juvenal, Sat. 13. v. 186, Pliny, in 

1 A hundred travellers into Ind'an America, Ncgtoland, or Sibeiia, present 
us with prints of tin? warlike savages adorned, or anned, or clad in skins of 
birds. 
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book 4th, Mela, in book 3d, c. 8th, Suetonius, in Aug 83, and 
Philos. Icon. 2. c. 22. A third instance of conformity between 
the Classical and the Sanscrit mythology is the narrative of the 
Centaurs: it is found in the 12th book of Ovid’s Met. and of 
his prototypes quoted in the edition of Burman; in the two 
epic* poems of Homer, in Hesiod on the shield of Achilles, in 
the second Pythic ode of Pindar, in the 4th book of Diodorus, 
and in the 9th of Strabo, in Pausanias, 5. c. 10, in the diver* 
sified history of A£lian, 11. c. 2, in Apollod. 2. c. C. 1. 3, and 
in Hyginus's Fables, 33 and 62. Now Wilford, from Sanscrit 
geographers, plants the nation with four feet, or the Chataapada, 
on the fountains and banks of the river Jumna, in vol. the 8th, 
and at pages 347 and 348, and at page 367 the Asbas, or 
horses, in the modem seats of the Turkmans. 1 A fourth, and a 
more remarkable instance of coincidence occurs in the tradition 
or fable of an Amazonian people. The following army of 
classics record their existence: Homer, and Virgil with his 
authorities, Herodotus in his 4th book, and the 11 Oth c. Strabo 
in the 11th book, and Diodorus in the 2d book, Dion. Hal. in 
the 4th, and Plutarch, with his authorities, in the life of Theseus: 
Justin, book 2, c. 5, Apollodorus, 2, c. 3 and 5, Hygin. fab. 
14 and 163, and Jornandes in the 7th c. of the affairs of the 
Goths. Now, in the Pleasitqr History, the Chinese novel 
mentioned above, in the 4rh volurfie, an entire play is founded 
on the story of a queen of Amazonians situated in Tartary, and 
robbing the adjacent provinces of China of male children. 
Wilford, at the 346th page, vol. 8th, mentions from the Sans¬ 
crit authorities a tribe denominated Stirajah, or the Amazons, 
at the northern fountains of the river Jumna. This singular 
tradition survived to the age of Marco Polo: at the 622d page 
of Harris's collection, he describes them: his expressions are 
similar to the following narrative in Brocquierc, who, at the 
139th and 193d pages of his travels, in the English translation, 
remarks, that « he saw a woman wearing a tarquais like a man; 


1 Dionysius Periei'Ctcs describes in Scythia the Hippopodrs as having the 
feet of"horses. IV fable is repeated in the travel-, of Kubriquis and John «ic 
Plano Caipiut. 
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for these women of the Turkman race fight like men: thirty 
thousand of the females bear the tarquais, and are under the 
dominion of a lord named Turk-gadiroly, who presides among 
the mountains of Armenia: he has ten thousand men at arms 
and one hundred thousand women/' A fifth instance of such 
a resemblance in fable occurs in Captain Wilford at the 347th 
page of the same volume, in which he quotes from the Sanscrits 
the name of the golden tree, or Taru-Canuru, and we may 
naturally inquire if* the story be not the same as that in Hero¬ 
dotus. The sixth and seventh examples, which I shall adduce, 
arc the two tribes, whose names are recorded by Captain Wil¬ 
ford at pages 344 and 347, vol. 8th, the Ecupadit , or single 
footed, analogous to the Monopolies and Enopodes of Pliny; 
and the Atshami , or doropoi, of the classics, and particularly of 
Pliny, a people without mouths . The whimsical tradition of 
these clans has reached even to the distant age of Rubriquis, 
and John de Plano Carpini, and is gravely related by Sir John 
Maundcville. Strabo, in the 8th book, and a crowd of the 
poets, Homer, Hesiod, Theocritus, Virgil and Ovid, with their 
numerous prototypes, describe the monstrous Cyclops: even 
this fable has been borrowed from the Indoos; for Captain Wil¬ 
ford has discovered, near the Sacse of the classics, the tribe of 
Ecavilockenas t or the one-eyed. Every reflecting reader will 
sicken at this extended series of absurdities, and in reverential 
silence will throw a mantle on the credulity of the human under¬ 
standing. 

Such have been the savage tribes, with which mythology and 
ignorance have covered the frontiers of Thina, and of Serica : 
we shall conclude the essay with more authentic and historical 
geography. The last name, which has been given to the 
Chinese by the classics, is the Catthoei, or Cliathie, whose situ¬ 
ation is marked in the geography of Ptolemy, ahd who have been 
identified with China, in Mannert's northern geography, and by 
Dr. Vincent; rival names. Sir William Jones also, in Asiatic 
Researches, vol. 2, p. 21. adds, the name of Khata was given to 
China. I havtf likewise quoted the voluminous account of 
north and south China from Harris's volume, which contains 
the travels of the monk Rubriquis to Kathai, of the two Maho¬ 
metans, and of Marco Polo. Three passages from the Portuguese 
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voyages have bees also inserted'; but* probably* a aehtetfte* 

which will appear the most decisive of; the identity of Chipa 
and Cathay* is the following: dohn de Plano Carpini, in die 
64th page of the first volume of the Hackluyt collection* 
describes Zingis-Khan as overwhelming* and plundering a part 
of the Cathayans* whose principal city abounded with gold* and 
with incredible wealth: at the 129th page Rubriquis adds* that 
Cathaia* a mighty and populous nation* Was anciently the 
Seres* who manufacture dresses of silk* and who are calledt 
(as Ptolemy observed in book 6, c. 10.) Seres from a town of 
the same name: they possess a town with walls of silver* and. 
with a tower of gold. Strabo likewise at page 699 of the 15th 
book* describes the ,site of the Cathei. (Wilford, it is true* 
identifies them in vol. 3. p. 349* Asiatic Researches* with the 
Chatars; but 16uspect a mistake:) “Some writers place Cathea* 
the country of the king Sopithes* between the two rivers 
Hydaspes and AceSmes: others beyond the Acesines* and the 
Hyarotis. It is a surprising fact* that so many honors are 
reported to be paid in Cathea to beauty; even dogs and horses 
are valued for the quality. Oncsicritus relates* that the king is 
selected for his charms of person: at the expiration of two 
months* a new born child is publicly determined to possess a 
good figure* and to be worthy of life* or the contrary; and he 
is sentenced by the magistiate to die* or to live r they tinge their 
beards also with many and various colors* a9 ornamental: 
many Indoos indeed have adopted the same practice* for the 
country produces coloring substances admirably adapted to 
dye the hair* and their dresses: and the nation, frugal in other 
respects* loves ornament; the husband and the wife mutually 
choose each other; this circumstance appears to be peculiar 
to the Catheaus: the wives also burn themselves on the funeral 
pile of their departed spouses; the following is said to be the 
reason of the custom: iu a former age* the wives* from a 
criminal attachment to young men* had deserted* or poisoned* 
their husbands; to prevent this latter crime* this, law was 
enacted—>neither the law, nor the fcason of* it appear to me 
to be probable. They say* that in the land of Sopithes a quan¬ 
tity of salt is dug from a mountain* sufficient to supply all 
Vol. in. No. vi. R 
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India: gold and silver ore likewise is discovered in other hills 
not far distant, as Gorgos, a dealer in metals, has described; 
but the Indians, unskilled in their fusion, and in'metallurgy, 
are ignorant of the riches, with which they abound, and on this 
account, conduct the process with great simplicity/’* Diod. Sic. 
bqok 17. c. 10. repeats the above history, and adds, that Alex¬ 
ander burnt the greatest and strongest town of the Cathei, 
which he took with difficulty. The inhabitants of another city 
submitted and were spared. The works of Du Halde on China, 
and the translations by the French of the Chinese historians, 
united with the prints, and the descriptions of Montanus in his 
early < Embassies to China and Japan,' will diffuse a strong 
light on the assertions in M. Polo respecting Cathay and Mangi; 
and the mind must, in my humble opinion, be very prejudiced 
indeed, which, after the investigation, should refuse to admit its 
identity with the very ancient China. 

Dr. Jchnson has judiciously observed, that, in tracing the 
origin of any people, the most certain guide is the comparison 
of their language with the speech of a neighbouring state, and, 
I may add, of an earlier kingdom. In closing our dissertation 
On the identity of the Seres, the Thinae and the Cathei, with 
■the modem Chinese, it will be useful to apply this criterion 
and standard to the language of China in the several ages of 
the Sanscrit authors, of the classics, and of the modems. Sir 
William Jones in the discourse quoted above, 372d page, affords 
us this information: “ Their spoken language not having 
been preserved in the usual symbols of articulate sounds, must 
have been for many ages in a continual flux; their letters, if 
we may so call them, are merely the symbols of ideas; they 
have no ancient monuments, from which their origin can be 
traced, even by plausible conjecture." In vol. 1. p. 418. in 
rile 4to edition, he had observed, that «the torder of sounds 
in the Chinese grammar corresponded nearly with that observed 
in Thibet, and hardly differed from that, which the Hindus 
consider a£ the invention of their gods.” 

The classics have merely recorded that the tongue of the 
Seres differed from that of other men. Fausanias, in the 
passage, which I quoted above, asserts their descent from the 
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mingled blood of Indoos and of Scythians [or Tartar*}^ 
Halhed, one of the most extensive orientalists Europe ha# 
produced* attests in Jus preface to the Gentoo ;laws, that 
all the Hebrew roots, and the majority of the Chinese ate 
referable to* the parental tongue* to the yet more ancient 
Sanscrit $ and Grosier on China* in his second volume* 
S77th page* of the English translation* avers, u that their 
language has continued the same* and that no historical fact 
proves their ancient speech to differ from their modem} as' 
China has neither changed its inhabitants* nor admitted* as other 
countries have received, many millions of foreign Colonists. 
The first chapters of die Chou-king were written two thousand 
three hundred years before Christ* yet they are still intelligible^ 
It is the Saxon Chronicle of China. « A speech is preserved 
which was made by an old man to the emperor Yao, and twt 
songs also of an equally remote date. The inscription!, made 
by the early emperor Yu and inscribed on a roCk, are yet 
understood.” They are to China, Runic* rhymes dn Danish 
rocks: they are a Duillian inscription; “the nation still imitates 
their old Law of Kingit is obviously their law of the twelve 
tables: the pronunciation, it is admitted, has changed, as may 
be proved by their old rhymes. Ebn Haucal, in the passage 
quoted above, confesses, that in Cheen the dialects are numerous,' 
but seems to me at least to hint* that the language is the same: 
Marco Polo in the 619th page of Harris, is very conclusive and 
satisfactory: “ In all the nine kingdoms of Mangi one language 
is used, with variety of dialect* and but one sort of writing 
Van Braam, who travelled through the internal provinces of 
China, asserts* in his second volume, that “ this wonderful 
language only exhibits through that extensive empire the slight 
variation of provincialisms, but that the national speech is 
intelligible in all its principalities* while the tongue of the 
Mandarines is minutely the same in all.” A longer discussion 
would oblige us to enter into the structure of their grammar* 
of which Grosier in the above chapter gives an enlarged deliner 
ation* and on which Lord Monboddo* Harris, and Hager, with 
a hundred inferior names* have written commentaries." 

It is more agreeable to the brevity of an essaf * to intimate the 
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secret cause, to which we may ascribe the uniformity and 
permanence of the Chinese tongue. All nations, who have 
remained homogeneous, and unmingled, during four, live, or 
six thousand years; and -who, at the commencement of their 
national existence, were populous, and favorably circumstanced 
for a rapid increase of their population, have, in every history, 
retained during a long space of time their primitive tongue: 
some will probably only cease to speak a dialect of it, when the 
human race shall disappear from our globe. This fact is illus¬ 
trated in the ancient and modern tongue of the Arabian tribes, 
a branch of the Assyrian^ and of the Hebrew stem; of the 
Mogul, of the Sarmatian, or Sdavonian, of the Gothic, including 
the Greek and the Latin, and of the venerable Sanscrit. In all 
these illustrious examples, we see nations ranging themselves 
into vast masses, and the mother tongue subdividing itself into 
a hundred dialects, but the grand features of the family remain 
unimpaired. 

Such have been the successive migrations, and such the 
original seats, of the Chinese; such have been in various ages the 
singular circumstances of the Cathei, Sin#, Thin#, and Seres; 
and such are the reasons for the inference that they constituted 
merely one people, the Chinese, in their ancient place of resi¬ 
dence. 

P.K. 


REMARKS 

ON THE INTRODUCTORY LINES OF THE ILIAD. 


PlAin and simple as we find the introductory lines of the Iliad 
to be, jhe critics do not appear to have adequately comprehended 
diem. I* shall therefore here insert the original, with a few 
remarks in illustration of it. 

1 Afijviv cli&t, hot, IIijAijVstSsw lAijoj 

0«A eaJwjv, % (tug * ’A^uiolg otkys* ehjxr 
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t 

S' 'Imx&s *ATSt trpoteuj/tv 

'Hpaooey, ovtov ; St ikatpz reSjjr xvvwnti) 

OlmoTft rt «ra«n* Jiof $* irtKtUro fHouXrj. 

The following is the version of Cowper: 

“ Sing, Muse, the deadly wrath of Peleus* son, 

“ Achilles source of many thousand woes, ■ ■ 
u To the Achaiau host, which-numerous souls 
** Of heroes sent to Ades premature, 

“ And left their bodies to devouring dogs, 

« And birds of heav*n (so Jove his will perform’d).** 
The object of the poet in this introduction is, to say that 
Jupiter originally planned the destruction of the Greeks} and, 
chat the anger of Achilles was but his instrument in executing 
it. The words of Prometheus in that play of Aeschylus, when 
replying to the question of /o, who bound him to the roek ? 
express the exact meaning of Homer: 

Botikeufia fihr to Sijv, 'HQulv too 8s X^P’ 

The above translator therefore is not correct when he represents 
the wrath of Achilles as the source of woes to the Greeks} but 
his mind, in this instance, was too much preoccupied by the 
version of his more tuneful predecessor t 

« Achilles’ wrath, to Greece the direful spring 
« Of woes unnumbered, heavenly goddess, sing; 

« That wrath, which hurl’d* to Pluto’s gloomy reign 
« The souls of mighty chiefs untimely slain; 

« Whose limbs unburied on the naked shore 
« Devouring dogs, and hungry vultures tore, 

« Since great Achilles and Atrides strove: 

« Such was the sovereign doom, and such the will of Jove.’* 
Neither Pope nor Cowper were sufficiently versed in the lan¬ 
guage of Homer, and they were misled by those learned editors, 
on whose judgment they implicitly relied. Clarke and Ernesttu 
have inserted the clause, Jj og 8* iTsXeUro jSovXij In a parenthesis, 
thus making that foreign and collateral, whioh was the Intrinsic 
and direct object of the pjjet, namely, that the will of Jove was 
the source or spriug of woes to the Greeks. Nor did Mr. Wake¬ 
field more adequately understand the passage, who thus writes 
in his Observations on Pope’s Translation: « The true interpre- 
tati on in question is not obvious, I understand the jpoet as 
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follows! But the will of Jove wap all this time accomplishing. 
He bad decreed the destruction of Troy, which was brought 
forward by this very means, tlfe quarrel between the chiefs; a 
circumstance! that appeared very likely to impede and even frus¬ 
trate the grand event For the resentment occasioned by the 
death of Patroclus was fatal to Hector, and in him to Troy." 

Homer, as Quintilian observes, has expressed the subject of 
his immortal poem with great brevity and perspicuity; but his 
language is highly figurative, as will appear by unfolding the 
primary senses of the terms used by him. From the old noun 
to, earth, came perhaps the verb $eeo, to place in the earthy hence 
die leading and more appropriate meaning of it is to plants 
which appears die sense of ftrjxi in this place: « Achilles 
planted innumerable woes to the Greeks.—His wrath was the 
soil in which Jove sowed the seeds of destruction to the Greeks.” 
Keatu Quriutiv, to plant evils, Qwov $vt smv, to plant death , is 
a metaphor of frequent recurrence in Homer, and he pursues 
and diversifies it in this place to the end of his exordium. 

The terms expressive of bodily or mental strength are copied 
by analogy from the evolution or growth of trees and plants: 
thus vis or vires is taken from tireo, to be green; vigor from 
vigen, to vegetate. On this principle, the Hebrew an ah, ver¬ 
dure, or a plant in its bloom , is die parent of the Greek I$»f, or 
the adverbialized i<pi, sh englh\ and of the hence derived adjec¬ 
tive or, strong, but the primary sense of which is blooming. 
Thus our poet characterises the wife of Alcinous as i 
surely not meaning strong or brave , but blooming . Farther, the 
Hebrew and Arabic nan hubt, is to shake, or cut down fruit from 
% tree. Hence apparendy nrr«>, to strike, and by dilating the 
.aspirate into two vowels \hn no, of which the compound nqoi- 
earrea therefore here .means prematurely to mow or to cut down. 
The souls of heroes were the fruits, which the vfrath of Achilles 
Was tfre means of cutting to the ground j and they served in this 
state to feed dogs and vultures. The figure of cutting men 
down in the bloom of life, like gTeen grass, is common in all 
. Asiatic writings, and especially in the Jewish Scriptures. 

Finally, the words rsKsa, r*Ac0o>, 6aXXco, are doubdess of the 
same origin, and'are applied with the strictest propriety to trees 
when efllorescing, to flowers that blossom, or to fruits that 






ripen; and the sense which Homer convey? j>y frtXtlrro is, awl 
the will of Jove ripened or matured' it. The whole passage' 
may be thus rendered: “ The Wrath of Achilles planted innu¬ 
merable woes to the Greeks, prematurely cut down to Hades 
the souls of many blooming heroes, and made their bodies a 
prey to dogs and birds; but (while the wrath of Achilles sowed 
the seed of this ruin) the will of Jove (was the cause which) 
ripened it into perfection.” 

It is a circumstance which deserves attention, and which 
confirms the above explanation, that iEschylus, in his IJepta epi 
Thebais , has obviously imitated this passage of Homer; and he 
appears to have understood it in the figurative sense here 
explained j for, when the Chorus were describing the honors 
that would ensue on the capture of that city, they say 
Olurgov y<*§) iroXw njvS* cvyuyiacv 
*Aifo irpo'ixtyw. -Ver. 322. 

The sentiment of which is this: « What pity that this ancient 
city, in the height of prosperity, as a tree laden with fruits, 
should prematurely be cut down and plunged into Hades ” (see 
what is said of Chorazin and Bethsaida in Math, xi.) The 
Chorus, after dropping the allusion, resumes it at line 359. 
IlttvTotiotirbs Se xagrog %oip.uhg 
lls<rwv ocKyuvii xugrjtras" 

Hixgbv S’ oy.pt.et rati/ $a\apniro\a.v. 

Here the tree, to the root of which the axe of destruction was 
laid, showers down its foliage and fruits; and, by falling, 
pains the spectators, who before viewed them with delight. 
These fruits gave pleasure to the virgins, who contemplated 
them from their chambers; and they now occasion proportion- 
able anguish by tumbling on their heads. This contrast of 
present pain with past pleasure in the mind of the poet, is the 
circumstance, tin which is founded the propriety of the expres¬ 
sions otkyuvu xupjjfftt; and nxpv op.fj.ct. The obscurity jaf this 
passage has been felt, but not removed, by the critics. 

Homer considered the individuality, or essence jof man, as 
consisting in his body, and not in his soul. The wrath of 
Achilles sent many blooming souls of heroes to Hades, but 
piade those heroes themselves a prey to dogs. The natural 
system of Epicurus florished long before the birth of that philo- 
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sopher, and our great bard appears obliquely to inculcate ft, 
when he docs not profess to do so. Lucretius himself with all 
his admiration of the Grecian sage, was desirous to support his 
system by the authority of Homer: 

« Quo neque permanent animcc, npquc corpora’nostra \ 

« Sed quxdam simulacra, modis pailentia miris: 

« Unde sibi exortam, semper florentis Homeri 
« Commemorat speciem, lacrumas efFundcrc salsas 
«« Coepisse, ct rcrum naturam expandere dictis.*’ 

The simulacra or specie* here mentioned were called sS^uiKu by 
Epicurus, and by Homer; and the Latin poet alludes 

perhaps to the introductory lines of the Iliad. Those philo¬ 
sophers, who believed in the immateriality of mind, as placing 
tfie essence of self in soul, uniformly borrowed the term soul to 
signify self. Thus in Hebrew and Arabic nuphs means 
soul and self; and they would express, « a man threw himself 
into the riVer,” by « he threw his soul into the river.” On this 
principle a great number of passages in Greek and Hebrew 
receive much illustration. In Gen. iii. 8. we read « And they 
heard the voice of the Lord walking in the garden in the cool of 
the dui {.” But the original is ovn rmb I a much hejom, “ in the 
spirit of the tiny,” or “ nr the self-same day." The wearied man, 
in one of the fables of / r tenant, is represented as invoking 
death to his spirit , i. e. to hhutelf. The primary sense pf tyvxy 
is breath , which is also that of mind, it being derived 

from the Persian dnm. Hence these terms in Homer and other 


Greek writers came to signify self, as ’Jpy'uevof Sjv having 

preserved himself; o\;j<t<xs fluuov, having destroyed himself; 
and, when our Lord is said to groan sv tm irvs-'/psen, the phrase 
means that he groaned in himself; i. c. he Sighed without 
explaining to any around him the cause of the sorrow that 
swelled his bosom.—See Mark, viii. 12. 

On, the other hand, those philosophers, who considered the 
essence of man as consisting in matter t used the terms equivalent 
to body, to denote self; hence corpus in Latin, and in 
Greek, are sometimes employed in this signification, and this is 
(he reason why Homer, in the above passage, uses ckJtouj, them- 
selves , for <r£jx«r& in opposition to v^aj, 

March Ititk, 1811. L L 
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Qn the Respect paid to Old Age by the Athenians and th€ 

Romans. 


NO. II. 


ATHENIANS, 

If we turn our attention to the Athenians, we shall find die 
same respect paid to age even among those fierce and haughty 
democrats. No man, who was under thirty, could be admitted 
a member of the senate of five hundred; 1 and, when the senate 
was assembled, the herald first called upon a those, who were 
above fifty years of age, to deliver their sentiments: we find 
Demosthenes, who florished so many ages after the time of their 
legislator, Solon, and Who lived in times of such deplorable 
corruption, compelled to apologize, in his 1st Philippic, for 
rising to speak before the older members had delivered their 
sentiments. 

■ 

Aristophanes, in his comedy of the Clouds, (v.993.) represents 
the allegorical personages of Dicseus and of Adieus “contending,” 
as Mr. Cumberland observes in his translation, “ for the pos- 
session of their pupil, Phidippides, after the manner of the 
choice of Hercules.” The poet thus contrives to introduce a 
comparison of the old system of education with the corrupt 
principles, which then prevailed in the schools: after Dicaeus 
has described in t lively colors the rational system of former 


1 That tliirty was the senatorial qge is evident from Xenophon's Afem. 
(1.1. c. 1. (. At.) t tnvt, tQn [J SMegarwj MftQifltAtr jf» if «AAi 

ti ttmm $ vw xpiry§{ivftivMf «g/nm ft*i, fdxi 1 ttftt^tn titvs 

jiwt nits My&mvs' mi * KsjueAw, «r»v wig, (Tin, J&gowv fitvXtvur tv* 
($ivtv, is oHint (p^uifttis #vr«, psli rv )fs^iyw nsmg«s r^nUsm 
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times, he proceeds to deliver this advice to Fhidijppides, which 
I shall give in the words of Mr. Cumberland: 

** Be wise, therefore, young man, and turn to me— 

« Turn to the better guide, so shall you learn 
« To scorn the noisy forum; shun the bath,. 

« And turn with blushes from the scene impure: 

« Then conscious innocence shall make you bold 
« To spurn th’ injurious, but to reverend age 
M Meek and submissive , rising from your seat 
** To pay the homage due, nor shall you ever 
“ Or wring the parent's soul, or stain your own." 

I must not dissemble the fact, that Herodotus, when he informs 
us in a passage, which I have already cited, that the Egyptians 
rise from their seats before old men, and yield the road to them, 
at the same time observes, “ that the Lacedaemonians alone of 
the Grecians agree with them in this respectXenophon also 
puts these words, as I have before observed, into the mouth of 
the yctnger Pericles: “ When will Athens rival Sparta in 
paying respect to age? Her young men begin by despising 
their parents, and hence arises the contempt which they feel 
for the aged and hoary head.” Pericles seems to have considered 
■this disrespect to age as one of the causes of the corruption, 
which then prevailed in their manners. Nymphodorus, how¬ 
ever, in the passage, which I have already cited, says, that “ this 
custom was observed alike'by Egyptians, and by Grecians” 
■and, in that chapter of the Memorabilia, 1 where Socrates endea- 


1 L. 2. c. 3. §. IS. 1<>. ■ mv try fxafccx? Yalckenaer on Iicro- 

dotns (1. s.,c. bO.) deems this passage spurions, but why should we not sup. 
pose (as Benwcll observes in his notes on Xenophon’s Mem. 2d cd. p. MB.) 
that the couch of honor was softer than tfic other couches? Thus we are 
informed by Mr. Bell, in Ms journey to Constantinople, (vol. 2. p. 417.) that 
the'ambassador, accompanied by the gentlemen of his retinue, went into the 
vizier's tent, wbere a stool was prepared for his excellency; the gentlemen 
stood daring the time the ambassador remained: the titter sat, cross-legged, 
en « tepha raised about half a foot from the floor, which teas all laid with rich 
carpets." Captain .Tnmer, in his Embassy to Tibet, (p. 245.) says, in his 
•Meant of a visit -to Snopoon Choomboo: “ We took oar 'seats on piles of 
c u s hions , that had been placedm the apposite side of the room" The Chinese also, 
if 1 WMW>t mistaken, fit upon files of cushions, I hope the reader will begs 
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vours to reconcile die two brothers, Chacrepho and Chaerecntfif* 
and advises Chaerecrates, the younger of the two, to make 


' pardon a digression to explain from Savaiy a passage of Virgil. He observes, 
in his IStli letter: “ The master of the house receives visitors without many 
compliments, bnt in an affectionate manner: his equals go and seat themselves 
by him, with their legs crossed; a posture by no means fatiguing with clothes, 
which do not fetter the limbs: his inferiors are on their knees and seated on 
their heels: persons sf great distinction sit on an elevated sopha , [this passage 
supplies another comment on the passage above, as, beside the mention of the 
sopha, it shows the great difference, which the Egyptians make at their feasts 
and visits, between equals, inferiors, and superiors; and why should we not, 
suppose that something of this kind also prevailed among die Grecians?] from 
which they overlook the company: thus Eneas was in the place of honor iq 
the palace of Dido, when seated on a high bed, he related to the queen the 
disastrous fate of Troy reduced to ashes: 

Indc toro pater Eneas sic orsns ab alto. —I. g. v. g. 

[Heyne says: “ alius tantum oniat; et erant triclinares lecti magnificent!* 
caush alti f ; acccdebant pulvini,”] the epithet of father proves that Virgil 
was perfectly acquainted with'eastern manners, with whom the name of 
Father is the most respectable title, which one can confer on any man: they 
still think it an honor to be so called: on die birth of a son, they quit their 
proper name for the appellation of Father of such a one. Thus, in die passage^ 
which 1 have just quoted from Mr. Dell, wc arc told that die vizier sat oa an 
derated sopha: thus Mr. Dell says, in bis journey to Ispahan, (vol. 1. p. 81.) 
the ambassador u was received fin the Chan] in a magnificent hail, spread 
with fine carpets; there was a seat placed fen' the ambassador, while the rest of 
the company sat cross-legged on the carpets, in the Persian mannerAgain in 
p. 115. “ We were placed cross-lcggcd on the carpets [at the house of the 
Devettar] except the ambassador, who had a scat." Thus Captain Turner says, in 
his Embassy to Dootan, (p. 27.) “ Wc advanced,and took onrscats [atthehouse 
of the SoobahofBti\adcwar]— he sat opposite to us, on a scarlet cloth, having a 
square piece of tiger’s skin in the centre, spread upon a stage qf wood, which 
teat derated about a foot from the floor." He says, in p. 237, “ Wc found the 
regent [of Tibet] and Soopoon Clioomboo seated upon the left-hand-side of the 
throne, on derated scats raised with satin cushions ;—two raised seats of cushions 
had been prepared, towards which the regent, waring his hand, with a very signifi¬ 
cant look, directed us to be seated[compare this passage also with Xenophon 
above] Again, iu p. 333. “ I was allowed to visit Teshoo Lama, and fonnd 
p jm placed, in great form, upon his Mimud, a fabric of silk cushions pileA die upon 
another, until the seat is elevated to the height qf four feet from the jloor.”—Mr. 
(farmer ins given other instances iq vol, n. p. 500,4th ed. 
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• t * 
the first overturn's of peace, Chxrccfates replies, that «* it is 

absurd to expect him, the younger, to begin, when all mankind 
have agreed in making the eider take the lead, on every occasion, 
both of speech and of actionthe great master of morality, 
and of reason, asks in his turn, “ whether it is not the acknow¬ 
ledged custom of mankind for the younger to give the road to 
the elder, whenever he meets him, to rise from his 6eat, when¬ 
ever he approaches him, to honor him with a soft couch, and 
to allow him the priority of speech?” From what lias been said, 
J think that it may fairly be concluded, that the Lacedemonians 
were more particular than the Athenians in observing this 
goodly custom even in the more virtuous sera of the Athenian 
history} but that it was observed by those Athenians, who 
paid any attention to moral propriety, even in the time of 
Socrates, when the Athenians had degenerated from the 
yirtuous simplicity of their ancient manners. 

I sl&ll now proceed to present to the reader the opinions of 
Aristotle, of Plutarch, and of Phocylides, upon this branch of 
moral duty, and shall thus close this part of our subject. Aris¬ 
totle, 1 in his Politics, (book vii. c. 14.) when he is discussing 
the topic of obedience, says: “ Nature will here be our best 
guide, who has made the cliitinction between age and youth} it 
is the privilege of age to command, and it is the duty of youth 
to obey: surely no man can*remonstrate against such an autho¬ 
rity, even if lie considers himself as superior, in any respect, 
to the man, who exercises it over him, especially as he may 
console himself.by the reflection, that advanced age will confer 
upon him a similar degree of power.” The same great master 


* •* 


*H t'ai xigrn, avmYaira auro tS ym* txvtc, to fth rungs*, 

Tt 31 tt’gw.dvugs»• w* t sis ijjctpD** vg&rti, tm 3' qgKW c/kwktk 3s 

Sv3li£ k* 6' nhiKiur st/3’ u tofti^u umm «gi/rfwr» ti xsff 

fu'Mun Anrtimff&tinn rswrsr rsr sg«»o», bt«» tu^»7 t5s 'ntnvfWtiR 

The old reading here in sii3s 1 ovV ti ; hut the latter reading, wliieh K 
proponed in Vic tor ins’s commentary upon this work, gives to the passage s», 
l»nch spirit, and carries with it snrh an air ut‘ probability, that I have adopted 
jt in ti|is tiansiatiou. • 
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of reason says in his Ethics, (book ix. c. 2.) 1 ««that we »hm» iil 
show to our seniors the honor, which is due to their age, by 
rising at their approach, by yielding our seats to them, and by 
paying to them every other mark of respect.'* Diogenes, the 
Laertian, in his curious and valuable “ Lives of the Grtc'an 
philosophers, ” (segm. 82. I. 5.) tells us, that Demetrius used to 
inculcate these three duties upon the young: “ to reverence 
their parents at home; to reverence their seniors in the public 
roads; and, when they strayed into retired and desert places, to 
reverence themselves.”* The Cheronxan philosopher, in his 
tract on the Education of Children, says: “ Philosophy teaches 
us the difference between honor and turpitude, between justice 
and injustice; what we are to pursue, and what wc are to 
shun: Philosophy teaches us to reverence the gods, to honor 
our parents, to respect the aged head, to obey the laws and the 
magistrates of our country: Philosophy teaches us not to violate 
our matrimonial vows, not to insult our slaves, to be neither 
arrogant in prosperity, nor dejected in adve/sity, to be trans¬ 
ported neither with rage, nor with joy: ” “ these,*' continues 
Plutarch, “ are the choicest blessings, which philosophy brings 
in her train.” Mr. Gifford, in his translation of the 13th satire 
of Juvenal, has produced a beautiful fragment of the poet 
Phocylides J upon this subject, which speaks in the same strong 
language: it is given in a note. What need is there to produce 
any additional testimonies ? Plcni sunt omnes libri, plena: sapi- 
cutium voces, plena cxemplorum vetustas. 


1 A«§* is 2 h» Tf»<p»is ftit yonua 2 sIV f imXitt Hncgxuy, o>; if stAarra;* xxi 
Toif ctlrioif nv tnstt xxkXtot tj ixvroi% iis ruvr wrxqtui xxi rifupi 2s xxtxxrtf 
tio7(’ ov ttxtx r 2s, yenvtrif, av2t rim xvnr zrxrqi xxi ftvr^i, «t/2* ay T4* 
to v nfov, ij Toy OTfXTvyoZ, mtTftxr,v, ofiotxf « xxt ftKTgixtir, xxi 

wxiri 2s it* zr£ts-/}vTc£a,Tt[*ot ri» xxO' «A txtxy, vxxutoTxm, xxi xxraxXtm, 
xxi ro7{ toiovt «<$. 

* 

* Toils *>> 2J», mtJ fiiu ris olxixs, tovs yonTs swJiirfai, w 2i rats <2»i;, 
nisi airxtTunrxs, h 2s txis fynftiuf, iavrovs. • 

* t 

3 AiiiMxi voXiox^oreifovs, • hour 2s ye fount 
s2(ik, xxi mi* r*r, yt*n 2 * a txXmwtoo 

vftr/ivi ifinXixx mrps Jr«n$ riftxln y^uiqi. 
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ROMANS. 

i 

We find the same respect paid to age by the. Roman legis¬ 
lator. Romulus styled the supreme council, which he himself 
established at Rome, the Senate, or assembly of aged men. 
But, though the Senate of Rome was, by the institution of its 
founder, Composed of aged men, yet younger men were, in 
subsequent times, admitted to the same honor. Ovid has some 
pretty lines upon this subject in the 5th book of his Fasti, v. 57. 

Magna fuit quondam capitis reverentia cani, 

Inque suo pretio ruga senilis erat: 

Martis opus juvenes, animosaque beUa gerebant, 

Et pro Dis aderant in statione suis: 

Viribus ilia minor, nec habendis utilis armis, 

Consilio patriae saepe ferebat opem: 

* Nec nisi post annos patuit tunc Curia seros; 

Nomen et aetatis mite Senatus erat: 

Jura dabat populo senior, finitaque certis 
Legibus est actas, unde petatur honor. 

Et medius juvenum, non indignantibus ipsis, 

Ibat; et interior, si comes unus erat: 1 

Verba quis auderct coram sene digna rubore 
Dicere ? Censurani longa senecta dabat: 

Romulus hoc vidit; selectaque pectora patres 
Dixit; ad hos urbis summa rclata nova;: 

Hinc sua majores posuisse vocabula Majo 
Tangor, et atari consuluisse suae: 


1 Gcsner quotes this passage in his Thesaurus, under comes: as his obser¬ 
vation Is important, I shall quote it here: “ Hor. Henri. a,5,17. 

Nec tameH illi 1 

Tn comes exterior, si postulct, ire recuses. 

Sinlstaior, is sinistrft parte positui, ut explicat Porphyr. eleganter in hum: 
looamTurnebns 14, 84, iteiuque Lips. Elect. 2,8. Illud quidem satis apparet 
exttriortm' esse mjnus honoratum, ampliorem Meriorm: etiam illud lotus 
iegert esse exteriofem -esse, quod in primis locus Horatii modo laudatus 
dedarat: de interiors loco Ovid. Fasti, 5, 67. Quid ri orta est kae ratio inde, 
gup dhonoratiorieoueditur ad mursn ire, lotus alterum, nudum, tegit comes?” 
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Et Nuautor 1 * dirisse potest, * Da,Romule, menttm 
Hunc senibusnec avum sustinuiase nepos. 

Nec leve prxpositi pignus successor honoris 
Junius a juvenum nomine dictns habet. 

However, though we find no positive assertion on the subject 
of admission, in the classics, yet we may, as Dr. Adam * 
observes, reasonably conclude, from certain laws, which the 
Romans gave to foreign nations at different times, that the sena¬ 
torial age was not below thirty. This was, as we have* seen, the 
senatorial age at Athens by the laws of Solon, and only half the 
senatorial age at Sparta by the laws of Lycurgus. The Roman 
senators were usually asked their opinion by the consul, or the 
praetor, (if the consul was absent) from their dignity, or their 
age, as the different offices of government could be filled only 
by persons of a certain age . 3 The order, in which they sat on 
the benches , 4 which seem to have been distinct from one another, 
was probably determined by their dignity, such as consular, 
praetorian, sedile, tribunitian, and qusestorian, or, in other words, 
by their age. No certain time seems anciently to have been 


1 Plutarch, in Ills Life of Xuina, {rives us an account of the origin of the 
names of the ten months, which then constituted the Homan year. He says, 
that the month of May is so culh H from Main, the mother of Mereiny, to whom 
it is consecrated, and that the month of Jftne is so called from its being the 
youthful season of the year. .Some writers, lion ever, assert, that these two 
months borrow their nam«& from the two ages, old and young; for the older meu 
arc called majores, and the younger men are called jvniorca. Gcsner mentions 
in his Thesaurus two or three different etymologies: “ Junius Mensis, teste 
Pesto, & Juiione putatur dichis, <|iiein Jiinonialcia, et Junonium dicebaat. 
Scd posted detritis quibusdam (iti ri«, ex Jnnonio Junius cut diebis. Sunt 
qui putaut a Junio Bruto dictum Junium: Vid. Macrob. Saturn, i. IV. Alii 
a junioribul derivant; sient Maium a majoribus, Ovid. Fast. G. B8. 

Junius*est juvenum, qui fuit ante senum. 

MaiuB Mentis: a majoribus dictus est Macrob. Saturn, i. IV. Sunt qui Maium 
a Majestate deft deuominatum velint, quod flamen Vulcanalis Calcndis Mai is 
haic de» rent divinam facit.” So uncertain a field of critirism is etymology ? 

Spectatum adinissi, risum teneatis amici t • 

4 Adam’s Roman Antiquities, p- 4. 

1 Adam’s Roman Antiquities, p. 19. 

4 Adam's Roman Antiquities, p. It- 
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fixed for the enjoyment of different offices, as Cicero in lus 
5th Philippic, positively asserts, tliat there were no Leges 
Annales in former times. As the different offices of govern¬ 
ment were created on different emergencies, regulations on this 
point were probably made at the time of their creation. Lucius 
Villius, in the year of Rome 573, made a specific law for the 
purpose, though some rule seems to have been previously 
observed. Cicero, in his 5th Philippic, positively asserts the 
consular age to have been forty-ithrce, and this was the highest 
civil honor at Rome. The first civil office, which could be 
enjoyed, 1 was the quasstorship, which some scholars have 
asserted, from a passage in Dio, might be held at the age of 
twenty-five: other scholars have fixed the age at twenty-seven, 
on the authority of Polybius, who says, that the Romans were 
obliged to serve ten years in 'the army before they could aspire 
to any civil magistracy; and, as the military age was seventeen; 
the qusestorial age was twenty-seven; but Cicero, who often 
boasts that he had acquired all the honors of the city, without 
any repulse, in his proper year, had passed his thirtieth year 
before he obtained the qusestorship, which he administered in 
the subsequent year in Sicily. Hence the usual age of enjoy¬ 
ing the qusestorship in the age of Cicero, was thirty-one. 

Plutarch, in his life of Publicola, informs us, that this dis¬ 
tinguished statesman, and 'disinterested patriot, left without a 
colleague by the death of Brutus, who fell in the field of battle, 
procured Lucretius, the father of the injured Lucrctia, to be 
appointed his colleague, and gave to him the fasces, together 
with the precedency, as die older man; and this mark of respect 
to age has been continued from that time. We will here 
remark, that the two consuls were preceded by twelve lictors, 
who carried the fasces, or bundles of rods, in the middle of which 
axes were placed. Valerius Publicola, as Plutarch informs us 
in his life, ordered the axes to be taken away from the rods, as 
the badges of tyranny, but his successor restored them. The 


1 Adam's Roman Antiquities, p. 105. 
c Adam's Roman Antiquities, p. 4. 
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lictors bore the rods before each of the consul* in his turn for a 
month, while they were at Rome, lest such a splendid appear¬ 
ance of royal authority in two persons at once should excite any 
apprehensions in the multitude. While one of the consuls 
made his public appearance with these displays of power, his 
colleague was preceded only by a crier, and followed by the 
lictors without their rods: their authority was equal, and the 
Valerian law gave the right of priority to the elder Plutarch 
says, that the law was continued to his time, but he is probably 
mistaken, as Aulus Gellius, in the 14th c. of the 2d book of his 
Attic Nights, informs us, that the Julian law of Augustus, to 
promote matrimony and population, assigned the right of priority 
to him, who had the greatest number of children; and he was 
generally called consul major, or prior; but the preference was 
still given to the older consul if they were equal in other respects. 

Many passages might be produced to show the great respect 
with which age was treated on every occasion, and in every 
place, among the Romans, even to a late period of their history; 
but I shall content myself with quoting a few of the most 
remarkable passages. Juvenal, in his 13th satire, when he is 
arraigning the predominant vices of the times in which lie lived, 
contrasts the profligate contempt of age, which then prevailed, 
with the high respect which was paid to it in the reign of 
Saturn, or, to divest his words o£ poetic diction, in the most 
virtuous sera of the Roman history. The warmth and energy, 
with which he expresses his sentiments, show the vast impor¬ 
tance, which was attached to a reverence for age in his scale of 
moral duty: 

Credebant hoc grande nefas, et morte piandum, 

Si juvenis vetulo non assurrexerat, et si 
Barbato cuicunque puer, licet ipse videret 
Plura dom£ fraga, et majores glandis acervos: 

Tam venerabile erat pra cedere quatuor annis, 

Primaqne par adeo sacra* lanugo senecta*! v. .54—9. 

This passage supplies us with some curious information. Juve¬ 
nal says not only that the young man rose from his seat before 
the old man, but that every boy showed the same respect even 
to the bearded youth, though four years constituted the sole 
disparity. 

Vol. hi. No. VI. 
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I hope that I have fully proved) in the Third Number of the 
Classical Journal, that Juvenal means by puer, a boy of fifteen, 
and by barbatus, a youth of nineteen; by Juvenis, a man of 
forty, and by vetidus, a man turned forty-five: hence then we 
learn the curious fact, that not only the boy of fifteen was 
obliged to rise before the youth of nineteen, but that the man 
of forty-five was obliged to show the same respect to his 
senior: we may make a further remark, that the boy of fifteen was 
obliged to show this respect to the youth of nineteen, however 
inferior in life to himself, as is proved by the context*, and 
consequently that the man of forty-five was obliged to rise 
before his senior, however inferior in life to himself. 

Valerius Maximus (in the 2d c. of the 2d book of his miscel¬ 
laneous work) says, “ that young men used to lavish honors 
upon the hoary head with such wakeful attention, that they 
seemed to consider the aged as their common fathers. When¬ 
ever the senate was summoned to meet, they would conduct 
to the house some one of the senators, either a relation, or a 
friend of their father, and would patiently wait by the folding- 
doors of the house, for the dismissal of the assembly, to reconduct 

him to his own home:-If they were invited to a 

dinner, they would regularly inquire who were to belong to 
the party, lest they should by mistake occupy a couch, to which 
an older man would have a better title; and, when the table 
was removed, they would wait for them to rise, before they 
themselves would attempt to depart: 1 hence we can easily 
see what reserve and modesty prevailed, even during the time 
of carousal, while they were present.” Aulus Gellius (in the 
14th c. of the 2d book of his Attic Nights) has used even 
stronger language: he says, “ that more distinguished honors 
were, among the Romans of the earlier times, paid to age, than 
either rank or wealth could command; and that the young men 


1 Gill tel la us, on St. Matthew, (c. xxiii. v. 6.) that [among the Jews] “ to 
senior men, who were venerable with age, or excelled in prudence and autho¬ 
rity, tha firti sitting and the more honorable place were gitm; and, when the 
table wa'j taken away, they used to rise first:” (Alex, ub Alex. Genial. Dier. 
I. v. c. 21.) Sec Burder's Oriental Customs, vol. ii. p. 3oy. 3d cd. where this 
passage is cited.* 
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bt those days used to reverence their elders almost as gods, and 
treat them almost as parents. The precedency vm given to 
age in every place, and the preference was shown to age on every 
Occasion. We are informed by the writers of Roman antiqui¬ 
ties, that the junior part of the company used to conduct the 
older men to their homes from a feast; a custom derived, as 
they relate, from the Lacedaemonians, among whom citizens 
were, by the laws of Lycurgus, always treated on .every occa¬ 
sion with higher respect, as they advanced in years. 1 ” 


1 Soma writers assert, as we are informed by Plutarch, in his Life of Numa, 
that Numa was the scholar of Pythagoras; while other writers affirm, that 
Pythagoras of Samos florished five generations below tiio time of Numa: 
[“ Pythagoras, the philosopher, visited Italy in the reign of the elder Tarquin, 
in the 51st Olympiad, and four generations, as Dionysius of Halicarnassus 
asserts, after Numa.”— Latighome’s Note] but that Pythagoras of Sparta, who 
won the prise at the Olympic race in the 61 st Olympiad, (about the third 
year of which Numa came to the throne) travelled iftto Italy, formed an 
acquaintance with the prince, and assisted him in the regulation of the govern¬ 
ment : hence many Spartan customs were introduced by Pythagoras among 
the Romans; but, let us not forget that Numa was of Sabine extraction, and 
that the Sabines pride themselves npon a Lacedaemonian origin: [“ the same 
Dionysius informs us, that he found in the history of the Sabines, that, while 
Lycurgus was the guardian of his nephew, Euromus (Charilaus it should bo), 
some of the Lacedemonians, unable to endure the severity of his laws, fled into 
Italy, and settled first at Pomctia, from whence several of them removed into< 
the country of the Sabines, and, uniting with that people, taught them their 
customs, particularly those relating to the conduct of war, to fortitude, 
paticnee, and a frugal and abstemious manner of living: this colony then 
settled in Italy one hundred and twenty yean before the birth of Numa.”— 
Lcmghome'i Note.} Thus we see that these Roman antiquaries had some 
grounds of probability for their assertion; bnt, perhaps, it is as unreasonable 
to derive this goodly custom from the Lacedaemonians, as it would be unrea¬ 
sonable to say, that lycurgus borrowed his laws on respect to age from the 
Jewish legislator, who, in the 19th c« of Leviticus, gives this commandment to 
the Jews: “ Thou shalt rise up before the hoary head, and honor the lace dF the 
old man, and fear thy God, I am the Lord.” We must not rashly conclude, 
that, because certain customs and laws, which have been observed for ages in 
one country, are found in another country, they were borrowed from that 
country; for the two nations might have had one common origin: this remark 
appears to me of considerable importance in the discussion ff subjects, which 
Involve the origin of nations, and of cites. 
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Cicero, in his treatise on Old Age, c. 18. says, that "young 
men in his time used to yield the road to the hoary head in the 
streets, to rise from their seats at the approach of aged men, to 
salute them as they passed, to conduct them to public places, to 
escort them to their homes, to court their'company, and to 
consult them in every difficulty.” ' Ovid, in a passage, which I 
have already quoted, also tells us, that “ the young men used 
to escort the aged through the streets: if two .youths accom¬ 
panied an old man, they used to place him in the middle, and 
where only one accompanied him, he used to give him the wall 
Et medius juvenum, non indignantibus ipsis, 

Ibat j et interior, si comes unus erat. 

Cicero tells us, in his treatise on Old Age, (c. 18.) that 
" there is, among other excellent rules, which are observed in 
the Augural College, one, which merits particular mention, 
that every member delivers his opinion by his seniority, and 
that the senior takes the precedency of all the younger mem¬ 
bers, even though they should be his superiors in point of rank.” 
Melmoth in a note on this passage, says, that the eldest member 
was always the president of the society. 1 This respect to age 
not only was observed on these public occasions, but influenced 
their conduct in domestic life, and in ordinary conversation. 
We are told in the inimitable Essay on Friendship, that Scipio, 
the conqueror of Hannibal,«and the pride of Rome, treated 
Quintus Maximus, his elder brother, an excellent character, 
though he was very inferior to himself, “ with as much defe¬ 
rence and regard, (to use the translation of Melmoth) as if he 
had advanced as far beyond him in every other article, as in 
point of years.” Cicero, in a letter to his brother Quintus, 
positively declares, that an elder brother is intitled to the respect 
of his younger brother.* 

When Lxlius had, as he thought, satisfied*the wishes of his 
sons-in-law, Scsevola and Fannius, who had requested him to 
give* them a discourse on Friendship, Fannius intreats him to 
proceed^ and says, “ that he answers in his own right for Scavola, 


1 Adam's Antiquities, p. 206. 7.8. 

•* Quid vero tuum filinm? Quid imaginem tuain, quammeus Cicero ct ana* 
bat at fratrem, ctjam ut majorcni fratrem verebntur f 
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who is the younger” Here then we see that age was privileged 
to speak before youth, not only in the Senate, and in the Augu¬ 
ral College, but in ordinary conversation. 

Cicero, in his essay on Old Age, declares, that “ the respect, 
which is paid to age, forms an infallible criterion to determine 
the moral advancement of a people.”' 

He declares, in his Offices, 1 2 “ that to reverence his elders is 
the bounden duty of a young manand says, w that he should 
select from them the best and the most approved characters, that 
he may regulate his conduct by their advice, and submit to their 
authority ; for the ignorance of youthful minds must be guided 
by the experience of age,” “ Even in the moments of relax¬ 
ation, and the reign of pleasure,” continues this admirable 
moralist, “ let them never forget the rule of temperance, and 
never transgress the bounds of modesty; and this object will be 
more readily effected, if the elders arc suffered to mingle with 
them on these occasions.” I have already shown, that the 
young and the old were required by the laws of Lycurgus to 
associate constantly together; and Valerius Maximus 3 tells us 
that the young and the old mingled together at the banquets of 
the Romans in early times: he says, that the aged part of the 
company used to sing, to .the sound of the pipe/ the illustrious 
achievements of their ancestors, to infuse a spirit of emulation 
into the young men, who were present: he declaims upon the 
glory, and the utility of the contest: he observes, “ that, as 
youth paid its tribute of respect to age, so age, when it was 
in the wane of its own strength and activity, distinguished by 
its favors and regards those, who were entering upon the busy 
stage of public life: ” he asks, in a tone of triumphant exult- 


1 Ilsec—ipsa sunt lionorabilia, qua; vidcutur levia atqiu* omuiiiiiiiia; salutari, 
appeti, deredi, assnrgi, deduci, rcduci, ron.suIi: qua* ct apnd nos, ct in aliis 
civitatibus, ut quaeque optiinc mprata, ita diligcutissimc obscr\autur,c. 18. 

1 L. 1. c. 34. 

■ 

3 L. 2. c. 1. $ 10. * 

♦ Cicero, in the 1st book of his Tusculan Disputations, has also preserved 
this Act, and appeals to the OriginesofCato for the truth of his assertion; and 
Quintilian (1. l. c. 8. dc Mustek) has made the same remark. 
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ation, u what other country can exhibit such an admirable 
mode of public instruction ? From these schools,” says he, “ the 
Camilluses, the Scipios, the Fabriciuses, the Marcelluses, the 
Fabiuses, issued into public life : ” and he adds, with a servility, 
which is too often discoverable in his pages, “ hence the deified 
Caesars, the noblest members of heaven, came to dispense their 
blessings upon the Roman world.” 

I shall offer, on a future occasion, some remarks on the 
respect, which was paid to age among the Jews. 

R. 


UORJE CLASSICM, 


NO. II. 


Qniil cat cnini tarn fnrio&um, quam vrrborum vcl optimomm atqnc orna- 
tissitnonim sonitus inaitis. nulla subject* scntcnti.i nee neientia ?—Cicero tie 
Orat. i. 12. r 

Hoaprs of huge w nrds, uphoorried hideously, 

With tiorrid sound, though having little sense, 

Have marr'd the Mice of goodly Poesie. 

Spenser. 


Of all the authors that have been marred and disfigured by the 
absurdities of Grammarians, there arc none that have suffered so 
much in this respect as Homer. This circumstance is easily 
accounted for. Throughout the whole of his works we find 
words interspersed, which occur in such forms as not to admit 
of being dassed under any particular dialect. 

The greater part of these consists of such of the earlier forma 
as were prevalent during the time of Homer, but afterwards' 
gradually disappeared in the writings of those poets who imme¬ 
diately succeeded him. 
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Of this class are the forms ijusv, fytsvai, &c. (which, by poetic 

licence, sometimes double the p, in order that the former may 

form a trochee, and the latter a dactyl, for the convenience of 

the heroic measure.) 

■ 

MvDcov rt fairg "EMENAI, TrgrjKTvjpoL re spyeov. 

Iliad , 7. 443. ' 

"Epxog 11 EMEN TToXtfiow xaxoug S’ eg fceovov eXarrsv. 

Iliad. Ah 299. 

Here we have a remarkable instance of perverse hallucination 
under the words epfisv, enter, qu^svai, and epuevsit, the common 
Lexicographers assert that these forms are used Poctice , JEolice , 
and Dor ice ) for the more usual form sheu i We cannot but 
exclaim on the occasion, “ ingeniosi magis quam docti liomun- 
ciones!” but even so we arc inclined to think we give them 
more credit than they deserve: that they arc « docti” is out of 
the question, and (in faith) we must own that they have as little 
claim to the title of “ ingeniosiWhat a mass of successive 
stupidity!— Pod it i >, 'I’.n/ici, and Doric? ! We might have 
believed them, or at any rate not have so utterly despised them, 
had they been content with one out of three absurdities; but, 
however, to cut the matter short, sp.svui and ep-sv, or (as we 
have just shown) poetically sp.p.vjtu and eu.u.*v are only the ori¬ 
ginal forms of the infinitive mood % The truth of this assertion 
appears clearly from analogy: we will take the two forms of 
the Greek word for ‘ sum /—ia>, which is obsolete, and i/iuil 
(afterwards s !</,]) which exists. The original infinitive of ecu is 
ep.sv from whence, in the natural course of contraction, we 
come at eTv, if such a word existed *, but it appears that there 
is no infinitive from this obsolete form in use, except the original 
one ep-ev, or (by poetic licence) su.ij.sv j the latter form of winch 
docs not (if wo, recollect rightly) occur in Homer, and but 
once in Theocritus: 

■ ' $ctvr) TU KStVTSg * 

v EM MEN trvplxraiv u sV vxetpoyov - 

idyll. vji. 28. * 

But from ep-p.) we have the original infinitive jjxevaj, or (by 
poetic licence) Erevan > which when regularly contracted, 
becomes then. 
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And this is the mystery which is wrapped up in the grand 
technical way of accounting for what is simple and obvious, by 
U concatenation of harsh, unintelligible sounds, enough to 
scare a whole class of «tirones Grseculi ”—-young beginners. 
Hence then we are enabled to reduce the matter to a regular 


• Pr>ci. T»dh' Ong.pntx.wf. Cent, by dropp. f A , Recent form. 


First form. 
Second form. 

I«"h. 

. 

(turn ) 

Z(JL£V ........ 

iptmi . 

['•*1 . 

[tt/Hl] . 

[*i 

then 

First form. 
Second form. 

. 

IV'*] . 

(pono) 

Sim* . 

Si/jLiyru . 

B 

[9i i'y] 

9umt 

First form. 
Second form. 

[tX0.iv, f.] • • 

• • • • 

(tettioj 

Ix9ifj.iv .... 
ixOifjuvm .... 

.... 

!>9eTv 

[cXSiivai] 

m 

First form. 
Second form. 

" 1 

chK'ttf y itt •••■ 

• ■ • ■ 

(traho) 

IXx'uiv . 

tlXSfJltorit - ■ - • 

1 


/Xx.iy 

[iWv«.] 


For fear of mistake wc will observe, that the infinitive iXxely, 
with the circumflex on the last syllabic, if contracted from 
iXxepsv, which has the acute on the penult, must necessarily be 
referred to ehxew, and contractedly eAx«5, traho , and not to the 
more usual form cXxeu. (Vid. Scapul. in verbo IXxeco, so.) 

Having thus, if we mistake not, clearly shown, that the 
forms ejaev, op.’vai, are original infinitives, and hot used Poetic!*, 
Dorich, and JEoiict, for elvai, which is more usual *, we will 
now endeavour to exterminate another preposterous method of 
making quidlibet ex quolibet.” We frequently meet in 
Homer with the! 1 words ve^eKtiysgera t Urirora, bnngAdrx, ftijrime, 
npuoret, and others similarly formed: of this kind we will 
supply some instances*- 
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tig $utt t^v y outi vpocreQij NE &EA HrEPETA Zng. 

Iliad. A. 511. 

r»* «30* jjysjuo'vnw yegqvjo; *IIMOTA Ne&rup. 

B. 601. 

IJegTev; S’ afivtov eJ% s* yepcuv S’ 'IIJTJH'AATA Nerr tup. 

Odyss. l\ 444. 

o upuvoQsv xara/S&ra* vporjx: yag ETPTOIIA Zeus* 

Iliad. IK 545. 

A'T/l XQXAITA IJocreiSacuv, xal *PotlSipo; "Exroog. 

>B. 390. 

u&Tup 6 aurs OTEST''Ayetp.iu.yovi helve Qopfjvou. 

B. 106. 

o7 xe pe ripjcou<n, pakarra Se MIITIETA Zeus • 

A 175. 

‘Egpeiag ’ AKAKIITA • irojoEK 8 s oj otyXotov uiov. 

II. 185. 

vgiro; S' cuv czsiSs Xctyuv 'ITKTA MevxXxx;. 

Theory} U Idyll. //. 30. 

fyitos 8s rxo'Xu/Mj r «vfls7, xal ’IIXETA rerr/f. 

Ileaiud. Op. «.S D. B. 200. 

The common way of accounting for words of this form, is 
to put them down as vocatives used by the Eohans Jor nomi¬ 
natives :—what can be more erroneous than this, and as we 
will immediately show, what can be more ridiculous and absurd ? 
But this doctrine is not peculiar to the Grammarians and Lexico¬ 
graphers of a later date; it has been handed down for whole 
ages with unfortunate exactness. 

Others, almost as absurdly, say that the Macedonians used 
a for is or vj$, in words like hnr6nis» &c. -Eustathius (Iliad. B. 
336.) says :—hnr oret tpoiijtixij evQelct twv evtxtuv. ijv xal otroa SI 
kut ocuTVjv, 6 hripihotret, (Iliad, //. 125.) xal raj opoiug, EuSal- 
pcov 6 IlnXovcriturr,; MxxeSovcov yXcotnrijf elvai key si • oi rghrowriv 
tuSeiwv xkivopevwv 8<d Tvj; OT to IIX ei$ *we osraga- 

pvhfros apQlpaxgo;- very hr 1 vokhiuv. 61; trwefaxoko69ii<re xal rd, 
Suear 'Ayxpepvovi. (Iliad. B. 107 ) ■ ■■ ■ ■** \inr6 t& is the* nomina¬ 
tive case of the singular number used by the poets; which, 
and as many as are of this form, as the word bmjXaTa, and 
the like, Eudsmon of Felusium says is peculiar to the dialect 
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of the Macedonians: who, when nominatives [in HX] make 
OT in the genitive, change the IIS into A ; for fear that an 
amphimacer, (iWonj*) which is not admissible in heroics, 
should occur in many places: among which is the passage, 

Overr ’AyafitfAVOvt." -Apollon. Synt. (p. !213. 1. 18.) 

unites the absurdity of considering the vocative case used for 
the nominative with the ridiculous account of words of this 
form being peculiar to the Macedonians: xAijrtxi) earn suQsimv 
'xupuXupLfia.vsrui, xutoL MuxeSovixov s9o; ij Os<rru\txov — avrolq 6 
airs OuetTT—mmkeyxovTOs • xu) tow up&pov rijv wapaAAaytjv rtjg 
•jncufreoof. « The vocative case is used for the nominative 
according to a custom of the Macedonians, or of the Thessa¬ 
lians, (as in the passage) uurolg b aura 0w lay x. r. A. the article 
too jointly with the termination proving the change of the case, 
(sc. from the vocative to the nominative.)” 

This is heaping blunder upon blunder, folly upon folly: a 
Conclusion is drawn contradicting the truth, from such data as, 
when properly considered, cannot but produce one directly 
opposite. Let us for a moment exclude every other reason; 
and what can more decisively show that Husotu is of itself a 
nominative case, than the article which is prefixed, and the 
general tenor of the passage ? 


uvu 6s xpsiwv ’.lyetfiffivcoy 

sort j, a';t\'!TTpov e%a>v t to fiev"Il$xi<rTog xx[i= tsu^mv. 
"IN*AIST0S ftsv Souxs Jit Kgovioavi mux t»* 
ctvTxg upat ZETS o£xs huxToptp ' Apysifyu/rrf 
'EPMEIAS 2s Scbxev UtXoiri 

aurug '() uuts JIE.10& 8c Sx 'Jrgei, votfisn Aacuv* 

'ATPETS 8s Qvyexoov, sAwrsv iroXvaovt 0us<rnj* 
uurup '() uuts OTES'T' 'Ayotfiefivovi Astir* $oprjvui. 

Iliad. B. 100. 


Here we have *77<fa«?T0£, Zsug, ’Ep/uslug, o 77sAo\p, ’Arpsug, 
and 6 "ovim; since then the article b is never prefixed to the 
vocative case, but always to the nominative, it follows as a 
necessary consequence that Oueara is a nominative; of what 
kind we will show by-and-by. 

So much the. learned -tEmilius Portus had the sagacity to 
discover, but still was a slave to the opinion, that words of this 
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kind were of Macedonian origin. We will quote what he 
says on the subject. y 

“ T.i pro Til2! in terminatiofte nominativi singulars prims 
ileclinationis simplicium. Hoc autem fit vocativo in nomina - 
tivum migrnrde; [ut aiunt] quod alii Mucedonibusy alii Atticu, 
alii Alalensibus proprium esse tradunt. Eustathius, TA Aijyow- 
<rai tuQziou dgtrsvixcov ovofnaraiv, vn ex rmv el$ H2 yivovrai xutoL 
yKwtrtrstv Meutg&ovtov, olov imrora, avri row ixwnjj* xal 7rpoj xqelea 
fterpou lw»T>j5§ysT«i rd Which we thus translate: 

" [Nominatives] ending in TA“ are nominatives from mascu¬ 
line nouns, because they are formed from nominatives in HS 
according to the dialect of the Macedonians; as Imtara. for 
•Wonjj: and such forms are adapted to the convenience of the 
metre.” “ At in libello dc dialcctis in Lascaris Grammatic. 
p. 605. haec terminatio nominum masculinorum Jtficis tribui- 
tur; and p. 781. AUdemibus eadem tribuitur: Quamobrem 
liaec sententiarum varietas est observanda. Varia exempla vide 
in locis ante scriptis. Theocritus Idyllio octavo,*vcrsu trigesimo; 

wpa-rof S’ tSv a;i5= Aa^cov 'ITKTA MsvuXxxf. 

Quanquam alii dicunt Maccdoncs in nominativis t qui desinunt 
in IIS, rejecto mutare II in A "; ut 6 Aoxafvijs, 6 Koxaiva, 

6 MvplkXr t e, 6 MvgiKkot. Sic IrroVa AsVrajg, and vit>s\Y,yepgTa 
Zeus- Ncgant cnim vocativum prq nominativo positum: quod 
coniirmant allato vcrsiculo quodam, quem Eustathius ex 
Epigrammate citat, 

■ irtt.Tr;p Is ft’ :$vvs Kanawa. 

Ubi cum sit finis versus, nihil impediebat, quomin&s diceretur 
Konalviji, si (ut alii putant) metri causa casus mutatus fuisset. 
Item Horn. Iliad. B. 107. 

odirup 6 aiiTs ttoeor’ ’AyufMf/.von Asixs Qoprjveti. 

6 cnim cum vocativo nunquam conjungitur. Ergo to Ovetrra 
non vocalivm est pro nominativo sed nominativus Macedonicb 
formatus 

It is to be lamented, that a man, who was b t old enough to 
renounce the greater part of this absurd way of accounting for 
words of this form, should still retain so much of it as to 
believe the fact of their being of Macedonian origin, without 
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being able either to derive a proof from the grammarians, who 
gave him this account, or to deduce one himself. We have 
reason to fear he suffered himself to become the dupe of the 
old adage—“ omne ignotum pro magnifico.” The gramma¬ 
rians being at a loss to account for this unusual form of the 
nominative case, and not being able from their ignorance of the 
matter to class it under any regular and obvious dialect, laid it 
down as an assertion not to be contradicted (as they thought) 
from want of data to go upon, that this was peculiar to the 
Macedonians. 

The fact is, that all such words as yB^sXijyegeTa, ayjnsra, 
iuxrd, evpuova f Sec. are nothing but Aiolic nominatives ; and 
that where the common Greeks used 112.' in the nominative 
singular of this declension, the Jtaliani, used A ; dropping 
the H and changing E or II into A. 

This may be partly gathered from the fragments we have of 
those authors, who wrote in puro- Aiolic; and we conclude 
with believing, that in such writers the form III' in this case 
was never used, but always A. 

But it is still more evident from the Latin language, which in 
its original state was a mixture of Tuscan and of ancient Greek 
or Aiolic ; (for the Alolic 1 is the oldest Greek dialect, and was 
first introduced into Latium by Evander, a king of Arcadia, 
which was an Avolian colhny,) for wc find such words as 
po, til , athldtly conwtiiy bibliopolii , satrnpii, planet it y prophelit^ 
sophist a t Scythil , SybaritH , Boot it , nautd, & c. See. which are 
indisputably formed from the Greek words, wonjTij,-, 
jctywfnjc, /3j(3Ai97T£uArj 9 ', trarpuni jc, vAanjnjf, ae^iVnjc, 

JbxuQrtf, lupxptTtiSf ISocuTijCy vct'jTvjCy x. t . A. and not only mascu¬ 
lines so derived, but even feminines; as margaritti , chartit , 
8ec. from papyagtTYje, %ecgTi}f f x. r. A. 

Hence then we have (as wc think) plainly demonstrated, that 
Such words as vsisfyyepsTst, »VjnjAaT«, &C. are not vocatives 


1 Continrt autnn [lingua Idttiiu] in sc inultam cnnlitionem, sive ilia ex 
Ora’cis orta trachjmiu, quae sunt pluruna, pr.tcipiiequc JEol eft ratio/,e ( cui ett 
Sc’rmo Hosier si/nillimus) dcclpmUi.--Quintal. Inst it. Orator, i. j. 6. 
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used for nominatives , but are of themselves nominatives qf 
AZolic formation. 

It is not to be denied but that some of them do actually 
occur in the vocative casc 9 whence, probably, this mistake 
proceeded. .So Iliad. O. 174.—* 

ayyiXiyv tivu roi, KTA XOXAIT.t, 

tf\$ov SeOgo Qegovra wapst Jtog alyio%oio. 

And Iliad. A. 508.-— 

otWu try wap fuv r»<rov, ’OKup.‘iris i MHTIETA Zev. 

In Iliad. A. 498. we have this line— 

evpav S’ ETPTOTIA KpnvlZyv strip yfiivov ot\Xct,v. 

Hence we conceive these ingenious blunderers, to preserve 
uniformity, would exclaim, vocativm, pro accusntivo , Poetic2, 
AZoUve, and Dorict format us! This would, if possible, be 
more contemptible than their way of accounting for the Aeolic 
nominative. The truth is, that the form sugu6wlf$, which 
seldom, if ever, appears, becomes eupo/Zi*, or (as we are 
pleased to write it) evgvbVr : lienee then the regular accusative 
is pjpvowa ; which, according to Heyne’s accentuation, is rightly 
distinguished from the nominative sugvowu: in nominatives of 
this kind, as y^risra, \ww*,\wtu, he has uniformly used the 
accent of their corresponding forms in II$ t (viz. in common 
Creek) and has extended this to the vocatives also; whereas 
the common editions of Homer have all along accentuated such 
words on the antepenult, as juwjT»er«, IvmjAaTa, whether they 
occur in the nominative or vocative. We attach much credit 
to Heyne on this account, and have no doubt of the propriety 
of such change of accentuation, as we find that this rule 
prevails also with such words of this formation as are oxytons 
when ending in 11 $: thus we have 1-jxtx an oxyton, because 
IvxTijj is also an oxyton. 

However, on a general examination of these forms, we^hink 
we can lay down the following assertion as a canon, perhaps 
without exception; viz.—that, in the case of such words of 
this kind as end trocliaically, have in the penult a syllable long 
by nature , or a diphthong, and arc formed from paroxytons in 
11$ \ some oit these are circumflexed on tin* penult, others 
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acuted on the antepenult, while none of them follow the 
accentuation of their forms in H2 *—Thus from 


xnavo^a/xijf 

/3a0up)T)jj 

ixaxjrns 

SproTpistlviis 

ayfMorpietivriS 


we have 


xva.vo%*~iTai. 

fiaAop^ra. 

> / • u 

axa^yjTet. 

asTOTplactva. 

ayhetorpieuva. 


Genitives in A are cut down from genitives in AO, and follow 
the same accentuation as if the final short vowel o had been 
cut off through the initial vowel of a subsequent word:— 
Thus from 

OISittoScZo we have OiSmoSac. 

ogurtfimreio - openfiaTU. 

EupwToto ■ . Evpaora. 

a ‘XM Ta# ■ a»^juijT« 

(rxtgnjrao - trxjgnjTa. 


CRITICAL REMARKS ON LONGINUS. 


NO. 11. 


"ETI ye pi), Sid rd irgoxsijifceva h ralg iro\ireiui$ liraSKet, exotmre 
rd vj/up^ixd TrgoTsgrjaxTct rcuv pYjTopwv pe\erwpeva axovareu, xeit 
o 7 ev ixrpllSerai, xa\ t dig Tcpaypotn, xoltcL Vo elxog, e\euSepee 
OVVtxXupirer ol 8e vuv eoixetpev, e$tj, araidopaOelg elveti SouXeiatg 
hxetuts, TO15 «ut r,e e$stn xeit tviTrfievpuiriv, eg diraXuv eri $povr t - 
paerm, /xovovoiix evecr7r«gyavwju.evoi, xal ayeuaroi xaXX/orov xai 
yovi/uuTOTOti Xoyeuv vd/xaraj, rijv ekeu$*piet.v f Aeyco. p. 161. 

Toup’s 3d. ed. Iv ra7$ ro\ire!atg. More says here, p. 250. 
* f Jw libcris qvitatibns , v. ad Isocr. c. 35.” «ra0Aa. Lang* 
baine says here, p. 112: « Ecce hie vocem IhruQxot, quam semel 
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tantdm apud Euripidem legi, perperam notavit Ulpianus ad 
Dem. Phil. 1. ponitut hie pro pnemiis istis, quibus Repub¬ 
lics Oratorea suos honorare solebant, qualia invenio (Philostr. 
in Hermocrate) mipayou;, artfalxs, <r»rAreij, nopQvgetf, xol to 
UparQott, corqnm , casque aureas, sumtu publico procuratas; 
immunitates d tribulis et pemionibus; victual de publico, 
then is quidem in Pn/tanco: quod (ut alia multa) ctiam ad 
posteros descend it fie^gif (Thucyd. 1. 2.) mquedum duode- 

vicssimum alatis annum , ut exponit Seholiastes; • purpuram 
gestandi privelegium t et sacerdolium administrandi: vita func- 
tis autem epitaphia, scpulturam publicam, columnas, et statuas 
decernebant, quod de Zenone (Lacrt. 1. 7.) legimus, aliisque.” 

rat tyv%txa ngore p^aatra. More says here, p. 251. <* §. 8. 
rd \J/u%ixa fiiysfy.” 

Tat ^/u^ixa ngoTsgrjfiotTa tmv pr,T0pav fitterwfievct uxovarai, xu) 
oTov exTgifieTui, xui toTc npayfictm, xoltu to eixog, iteuQepa ovvsx - 

Xstfinei. Ruhnken says here, p. 226: « Duxit translatioucm a 
Platone Polit. iv. p. 451. c. xai ruy* dv nagaKX^Ka axonouvreg, 
xai TpifiovTSi, a ornsg ex nugslcov exXstfuJ/su noitjraifiev rijV tiixxiorv- 
vr,v : Platonem non tam imitatus est, quam descripsit Philo Jud. 
tom. 1. p. 683. rgifiovreg yap asi orspl otrionjros Ao'youf, xaSa- 

neg ex nugeleov to 0aos»SeoraTCV evre/3elag Qeyyo$ no lautriy exXafinny 
item Syrianus, Comment. MS. in Aristotelis Metaphysica: 
xai wring ex nvgsicov tuv eni<m)fiovtxcuv ^soog^fiarm nagarptfiou.ivwy 
avxXuufyai vospot : vide Petr. Wesielingium, Epist. ad Hen. 
Vencm. p. 22.” Toup, in his Emendations of Hesychius, 
says (vol. 3. p. 351) at the word nopsm : “ Apollon. Rhod. i. 
1184.— -—to 1 ti' ufi$) irvgr,ix tiiveCerMv : Schol. nugyist ycig tout tt 
<ri t« nporTpifiofieva aXte j\oi 9 ngb; to nop lyyevav, uv to jitey 
emv uTmov, 6 xaP^irai i TTopsv; —Lucian, Ver. Hist. 1. 1. p. 659. 
avTOi tie rst nugsia mivrptyuvTti, xai uyaxauramg, tieinvov ex riv 
vupovrw mtoio vfieda : ubi Schol. nugsia, t tug irupexfioXi'rag pJOoug 
pjyei: ita Synesius Epist. 139. p. 508. npbg noiov uXXo nope lev 
nctgaTgifleig firrd. njv iegav troo vJ/o^ijy, inorexoifu too vcS tpsuroeitieg 
eyyovov.” Smith thus translates the passage : u And what is 
more, in free states there are prizes to be gained, which are 
worth disputing; so that by this means the natural faculties of 
the orators are sharpened and polished by continifal practice, 
and the liberty of their thoughts, as it is reasonable to expect. 
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dunes conspicuously out in the liberty of their debates.'* 
Dacier presents us with the following note: « Eadem libertas 
in eotum scriptis, quae in factis effulget; chm istiusmt>di 
oratores liberi sunt suique juris, animis eorum huic in se 
imperio assuetus, nihil profert, quod non indicia qmedam habet 
illius libertatis, qul semper moventur, et ad quam omnia eorum 
facta diriguntur.” More thus translates the passage: « Pnete- 
rea non vulgaris animi indoles, quae in oratore est, praemiis in 
libera civitate propositis perpetuo exercetur, acuitur, ac velut 
cote teritur, et una cum rebus gestis ita exsplendescit, ut et 
ipsa libera- sit.” Langbaine thus : “ Quin etiam, ob proposita 
in Rebus publicis premia, insignes ills, quibus excellunt 
oratores, animi dotes exercitationibus excults undiquc cliciun- 
tur, simulque cum ipsis rebus, ut par est, effulgent libere.” 
The Latin version annexed to Toup's cd. thus: u Egregise 
animi dotes Rhetorum semper exercitare acuuntur, et quasi 
terendo excutiuntur, et cum rebus una (uti par est) liberae 
effulgent.” The greater part of the critics and the commenta¬ 
tors of Longinus do not seem to have perceived that Longinus 
here uses two distinct metaphors: the first is taken from a 
whet-stone; he says, that the talents of the orators are 
whetted and improved by practice, fisXerwfievet axovotrou : the 
second is taken from a fire-stone; he says, that the mutual 
attrition, which necessarily tjikes place, draws forth the latent 
sparks of genius, which are not stifled as they rise, but have 
full play allowed to them by the free and open discussion of 
subjects: neither do the critics seem to have perceived the 
meaning of roL wpayjxaTot here, which is subjects: thus Longinus 
says in the 10th c. (p. 76. Toup): ouxouy, ewei&j II A SI TOIS 
TIPArMASI Qu<re i <rvvc$Qeu-i rival ptogiet retie uXetie <ruvuirocpxovra, 
avayxig; yevoir dv Jju.iv uvf/ouj arnoy, to tuv ept^egofisveov exXsystv 
del ret xociptcZretree, xet) return rf, ergoe aWr/Xet hrirwSstrei xetSslirsp 
tj erwua iressiv Suvntr9eti : 1 <* Since then there naturally belong 


1 Dr. Johnson puts these beautiful words into the moutli of Imlar, in his 
inimitable Tajc of Rasscla*: “ The business of u poet is to examine, not the 
individual, but the species; to remark general properties and large appear¬ 
ances; he docs nof number the streaks of the tulip, or describe the different 
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to every subject certain parts, which 'are inseparably attached 
to the-matter, a judicious selection of all the happiest circum* 
stances,' and such an ingenious disposition of the different 
materials, as to blend them into a whole without any apparent ‘ 
art, must necessarily produce the sublime." A note of Wolfe's 
(p. 355. in Mounteney's ed.) on a passage of Demosthenes is 
the best comment upon this passage of Longinus: « Minute 
et scrupuloss actiones quasi comminuunt et discerpunt anifnos, 
et humi abjiciunt *, magnae autem res eosdem erigunt et dilatant: 
sic Cic. 1. de Off. * Quse cura’ (defendendi et juvandi plures) 
* exsuscitat etiam animos, et majores ad rem gerendam facit :* 
idem eodem libro negat magnitudinem animi declarari posse 
nisi in republic!, rjj 'TAH Til 'TIIOKEIMENII ZTNF.- 
IIEKTEINETAI 'H tyTXH, e£»v rivet lutrfitTaxIvrjTov, xst) ISO - 
ME TEG II TOIS TIPAI'MAXI This truth is 

illustrated with such beauty and force by Tacitus, in the 37th 
chap, of his inimitable Dialogue on the Causes of the Corrup¬ 
tion of Eloquence, that I cannot deny myself the pleasure of 
transcribing the passage: “Multum interest utrumne de furto, 
aut formula et interdicto, dicendum habeas, an de ambitu 
comitiorum, expilatis sociis, et civibus trucidatis, quse mala 
sicut non accidere melius est, isque optimus civitatis status 
habendus est, quo nihil tale patimur: ita, cum acciderent, 
ingentem eloquentiae materiem sqbministrabant; crescit enim 
cum amplitudine rerum vis ingenii, nec quisquam claram et 
illustremorationem efficere potest, nisi qui causam parem invenit: 
non opinor Demosthenem orationes illustrant, quas ad versus 
tutores suos composuit; nec Ciceronem magnum oratorem 
P. Quinctius defensus, aut L. Archias, faciunt: Catilina, et 
Milo, et Verres, et Antonius, hanc illi famam circumdederunt: 
non, quia tanti fuit, Remp. malos ferre cives, ut uberem ad 
dicendum materiapi oratores haberent; sed, ut subinde admo- 


shades of the verdure of the forest: lie is to exhibit in his portraits ,of nature 
such prominent and striking features, as recal the original to every mind; and 
must neglect the minuter discriminations, which one may have remarked, and 
another have neglected, for those characteristics, which are alike obvious to 
■vigilance and carelessness." 

• Vol. 111. No. VI. 
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neo, qusesttonis meminerimus, sciamusque nos de ei re loqiu, 
quae facilius turbidis et inquietis temporibus eztidt: quis 
ignorat utilius ac melius esse, frui pace qu&m bello vezari ? 
Plures tamenbonos prseliatores bella, qu&m pax ferunt: similis 
eloquentiae conditio: nam quo saepius steterit tanquam in acie, 
quoque plures ct intulerit ictus, et exceperit, quo major adver- 
sarius et acrior quicum pugnas sibi asperas desumserit, tantd 
altior, et excelsior, et illis nobilitatus discriminibus, in ore 
hominum agit, quorum ea natura est, ut secura nolint.” 

Oi vuv solxctfiBV, waiBopeidsig shea SouXs/aj tixstiag. This 
to uAsi* tixaU has long been the crux of commentators. Madame 
Dacier interprets Btxulx by mild and lenient: Dr. Pearce 
supposes that Longinus meant an absolute servitude , (as 
aptf Sixeclet in Isocrates signifies a despotic government,) and 
conjectures, that Longinus added these words, lest his loyalty 
to the Roman Emperor should be suspected. Toup says p. 342. 
« De hoc loco, ut alios taceam, Cl.Taylorus ad iEschin. Contr. 
Ctesiph. p. 644 : sed res nondum dilucidata est: tovKelx Stxafx 
est justa et legitima sen-it us: hue respexit infra Longinus, 
SouAi/av, nav r 8ix«ioTarnj: ad quern locum in primis adtendisse 
debuerant nostri editores.” Dr. Taylor, in the passage to which 
Toup refers, says, « Blxxiog ille est, qui earn rem rite exsequi- 
tur, in qua occupatur : ita Lucian Xenoph. vocat lixatov <rvy- 
ypot<pea, i. e. idoneum auetprem: ad earn normam scriptum 
reperimus apud Longin. veaBopaQsig shut BooKsixg Btxuietg, i. c. 
perfecta et absolute this interpretation agrees with the inter¬ 
pretation of Dr. Pearce: Dr. Smith adopts the opinion of Dr. 
Pearce in the translation of vouBoiMtAeis «va» SouAs lag Bixotiotc, and 
has subjoined a note upon the subject; but he renders the 
other passage, SouXe/av, xav I thus, “ so slavery, be 

it never so east /which agrees with the interpretation of M. 
Dacier: More differs from all these critics in his view of the 
passage : he says, p. 251. “ Causas justec hnjus acmeiitre seiv>- 
t ut if, p. 16. explicatthe passage to which More refers, is 
this: aXAd pyprors r oi; roiovroig, oloi orsg etrpsv ij/ jm7$, etpaivov 
dgXtrSea jj eAeufc'pu; shea, eve hoi ys a$e$sirea to cuvoXoUf tog 
ilgHTtii aQs-fot, Xfisra. t£v wX»)<r/ov oil vkaovs^iea xav bnxXuveieai rol g 
xatxoh Tvjv omouj&avigy. 1 incline to the opinion of those critics, 
who understand by hxaia, just and lawful . A passage in the 
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8d book of Cicero on the Nature of the Goda, where he is 
.speaking of Dipnysius, tlie Tyrant of Sicily, may serve to 
throw some light upon this difficult passage: « Earn potestatem, 
quam ipse per scelus erat nactus, quasi jmtam et legitimam, 
hereditatis loco, filio tradidit.” The slavery, which the Roman 
Emperors exercised, had, in the opinion of Longinus, become 
(like Dionysius’s) lawful and just, because it had been sanctioned 
by long possession, and had been transmitted from father to son 
(like Dionysius’s) as an acknowledged property, or, to speak in 
modern language, as an intailed estate. The elegant and 
original poet, Cowper, in the 5th book of the Task, presents 
us with the best comment upon this passage: 

“ Such dupes arc men to custom, and so prone 
To rcv’rence what is ancient, and can plead 
A couree of long observance for its use, 

That even servitude, the worst of ills. 

Because deliver’d down from sire to son. 

Is kept and guarded as a sacred thing!'* 

These lines arc so apposite, that one would have thought 
that the poet had written them for the purpose of illustrating 
the idea of Longinus. 

ToTff eujTrls e6s<ri xat liriTrfievfi.wriv, e£ thrukmv sn ^gowj/xaTcov, 
fiovovovx evs<rwapyampt.lvot. Toup says here, p. 342. ** Quo* 
modo locutus est Heraclides, AHeg. Homer, p. 408, svSug yd§ 
ex ngcorijs yXixlag rd vrjmct twv apTtpLuHeav iruftoav StiuerxaXiu, it up 
exsivto rtrQsuerai, xai [tovovoii eve<rrru§yetvwfiivots (leg. Invirupya- 
voofiem) Tolg «r«nv avrov xoAux rtgel sror Ipup yaXuxT i rug 
e7r«^oju.sv.” Thus Tacitus says, in his celebrated Dialogue on 
the Causes of the Corruption of Eloquence, c. 29. « Propria 
ct peculiaria hujus urbis vitia parti in utero matrix concipi 
mihi videntur, liistrionalis favor, ct gladiatorum equorumque 
Studia.” 

dvaXSov rr» ^pompuTcov : thus Homer says— * 

■ ■ ■ 77a7B’ druXoL Qpoveovru. II. 5. V. 567. 

■ ■■■■■■■■-■' ■ ’ AruKu^pavu vyirio* uvraos.* II. ?. 

The common mode of expression is ££ diraAmv 6vv%w : thus 
Automedon, 3. (quoted by Schaefer in Bos, p. 37) ***** 
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Tfj'vojf Syfiiuunv }£ anaixm xtvuju.svi}v ad q. 1. Jacobsius 

admovit Horatianum: , 

“ Jam nunc et incestos amores 
])e tenero meditatnr wiigue." 

Thus Cic. Fam. i. 6. (quoted in Palairet’s Latin Ellipses, 
p. 35.) “ Sed praesta te eum, qui mihi d teneris (ut Graeci 
dicunt) tinguiculis es cognitus.” 

*/2<T9r sp oS v 1 ■ ■ -‘gxowo yXvTToxofia, iv oig oi Iluyfiuloi xa\ ow- 
jucvot TpeQovTbtt, oi fidvov xtoXieiv rat ¥ eyxexhucfjLsveov rdf aiffireig, 
aWa xed rvvayuv Sid tov irepixslfievov rolg <rdop.oun Seo/ioV oureeg 
uitoi<rctv SouXs/av, xav y Sixaiordnj, 4/L^f yKarrrlxofiov xal xoivov 
Sij t»j iiro<fjjv«iTO SsajUiCOTii^iov. Toup p. 162—3. The ancient9 
seem to have supposed, that the diminutive stature of the 
Pygmies was the effect of art, and that they were, in early life, 
both confined in close chests, which impeded their growth, and 
swathed in close bandages, which diminished their natural size. 1 

Mr. Barrow, in his Travels to the Cape of Good Hope, 
(vol. i. p. 239.) endeavours to identify the Bosjesmans of the 
Cape, and the Pygmies of the ancients: « In their general 
physical character they bear a strong resemblance to the 
Pi/gmrn, and Troglodytes, who are said to have dwelt in the 
neighborhood of the Nile; the character drawn by Diodorus 
Siculus, of some of the Ethiopian nations, agrees exactly with 
that of the Bosjesmans: a grpss brutality is stated by him to 
have prevailed in all their manners and customs; their voices 
were shrill and dissonant, and scarcely human *, their language 
almost inarticulate *, and they wore no sort of clothing: the 
Ethiopian soldiers, when called upon to defend themselves, or 
to face an enemy, stuck their poisoned arrows within a fillet 
bound round the head, which, projecting like so many rays, 
formed a kind of crown: the Bosjesmans do exactly the same . 
thing, and they place them in this manner,for die double 


' Suetonius, in the Life of Augustus, c. 83, says: “ Pumilos atqne distor* 
tos, et omnes generis ejuidem, ut ludibria nature malique ominis, abhorrebat. M 
Casaubon lias presented us with the following note: “ Inter ministeria magna- 
turn, nani et name semper fueruot: fucrunt autem pumili non solum naturA, 
sed et curA atque institutione; mangones enim ut efficerent nanos, condusos 
tdebant in arqA pueros et fiuciis revinctos: vide Longlnum mpl C4«vc.” 1 
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purpose of expeditious shooting, and of striking tenor into the 
minds of their enemies.” I may be permitted to remark here, 
as another testimony, that Barrow ascribes to the women of the 
Bosjesmans an enormous distension of the breast, and that 
Juvenal mehtions, in the 162d verse of the 12th Satire, this 
distension of the breast as a peculiarity in the Ethiopian 
women on the borders of Egypt. 1 

But other testimonies may be adduced to prove this identity 
of the Bosjesmans and the Pygmies: Mr. Barrow informs us, 
as we have seen, that « the Pygmies dwelt in the neighbour¬ 
hood of the Nilenow Homer, Mela, and Strabo place the 
Pygmies in Ethiopia \ Juvenal places them in Thrace : 

Ad subitas Thracum volucrcs, nnberaqnc sonorain 

Pygmauis parvis enrrit bdlator in annis. Sat. xiii. v. Id7. 

Ruperti has the following note on the passage: “ Pygmteos —— 
Plinius, vn. 2. in Indi&, at iv. 2. in Thracia: Homerus, Mela, et 
Strabo, in ^Ethiopia, alii in Scythia ponunt: Cf. Harduin. ad 
Plin. I. 1. et Koeppen ad Horn- II. y. 3—7.and Philostratus 
(Icon. 2. c. 22.) says, « that Hercules, after his conquest of 
Antaeus, fell asleep in the Deserts of Africa , and was attacked 
by the Pygmies, who discharged their amvis upon him:” 
Juvenal * gives to the Pygmies a stature of one foot, but Pliny, 
[in 7.2. (quoted in Gesner, under Pi/gm/ci ) Super Astomos 
extrema in parte Spithamvei Pygmaei narrantur, ternas spitha- 
mas longitudine, h. e. tamos dodrantas non excedeute*] is more 
liberal to them. Mr. Barrow informs us, in p. 193, that a 
Bosjesman, whom he saw, was only four feet five inches high, 
and that his two wives were of a still shorter stature, one being 
four feet two inches, and the other four feet three inches : he 
tells us, in p. 233, that the Bosjesmans are in their persons 
extremely diminutive : « the tallest of the men measured only 
four feet nine inches, and the tallest woman four feet four 
inches; about four feet six inches is said to be the middle size 
of the men, and four feet that of the women; one of these, that 
had had several children, measured only three feet nine inches.” 


* Qim tumidum guttur miraturin AJpibus? Autquit 
In Meroe crasao nuyorem infante inamillam ? • 

1 Tata cobors peda non cat alt inr uno. 
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The name of M. Villers stands deservedly high, both on the 
Continent and in this country. His work on the Reformation 
of Luthe'*' has been followed by several other valuable lucubra¬ 
tions, and in the Annual Memoirs of the Institute his name is 
recorded as the author of many learned communications ; most 
of which have found their way to this country in a detached 
form; the reputation of the author having secured them a 
general circulation. 

Although the present work can only be regarded as a 
Catalogue Raisomu: of contemporary German authors, M. 
Villers has contrived to give it a most entertaining form. In 
many instances, within the limited space of a few lines, he has 
not only sketched the character of the work before him, but has 
introduced a short biography of its author, and a critique on 
his previous performances. We have no doubt that it will 
afford our readers much pleasure to peruse a few specimens of 
the peculiar kind of composition to which we allude; these, 
however, we will defer, until we discharge what we conceive 
to be our first duty, that of presenting the public with M. 
Villers* introductory remarks on the Literature of Germany, 
which exhibit an additional proof of the philosophical and dis¬ 
criminating spirit; with which he enters upon a subject, rendered 
doubly interesting to an English reader, from the long interval 
which has occurred since any literary importations have been 
effected from that country. 
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« Arpong the nations,” says M. Villers, “ who glory in 
the cultivation of learning, and who with a noble emulation 
strive in the advancement of the human mind, and contribute 
to the general progress of science, the Germans have always 
held an honorable rank. If they have not neglected the physical 
and mathematical sciences, nor the arts, and the belles lettfes ; 
if they have had a Kepler, Leibnitz, Otho de Guericke, Regio- 
montan, Stahl, Lieberkuhn, Haller, Tschimhaus, Tobie Mayer, 
Euler*, and in the fme arts, Winkelman, Sulzer,‘Mcngs, and 
Klopstock} it would nevertheless seem, that the genius peculiar 
to the inhabitants of Germany leads them in preference to the 
various studies, which form the peculiar province of the class of 
History and Ancient Literature of the Institute. The members 
of this class are not ignorant of the services rendered to classical 
erudition, or to history, by Camerarius, Buxtorf, Cluver, Faber, 
Freinsheim, Gronovius and Gravius, Vossius, Conring, Scheffer, 
Morhoff, Rciiieccius, Spanheim, Puffendorf, Fabricius, Otruve, 
Scckendorf, Mosheim, Baumgartcn, Gesnejr, Buschitig, Michae- 
lis, and many others. These valuable men have now their 
successors, who have come forward with the age, and it is to 
part of their labors that I am now to call the attention of the 
class. 

“ Let me be permitted now to explain, in a few words, what arc 
the local circumstances, and psedominant ideas, which fix, as 
it were, the bent of the German Literati. In fact, so long as 
science spoke the same language throughout Europe, so long 
as the Latin was the common idiom with the learned in this 
part of the world; the same spirit was preserved among them, 
and their labors had nearly the same tendency. But since the 
general prevalence of the custom of writing in the vulgar 
language of the country, the European Literati have nearly 
ceased to form so strict a Cast by themselves. Those of each 
country are insulated, in some measure, from the rest, and are 
constrained to act upon their national character, the taste and 
impulse of which they must necessarily follow. 

“ Nature, in placing an immense barrier between th'e people of 
the Continent of Europe, seems to have divided them into two 
distinct races, whose temperament and character are entirely 
different. 
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“ The first) which we may call the Gallic race, occupies the 
South and West part of the great Chain of the Alps, and the 
Valley of the Rhine. The other, the Germanic race, extends 
to the East and North of the same barrier. 

“ The German race, whose'limits extend from the Adriatic 
Gulf, the Rhine, and the North Sea, to the German Provinces 
of the Russian Empire, and which comprehend Denmark, and 
eveh Sweden and Hungary, has therefore a peculiar kind of 
Literature, -which prevails over the above countries. The 
character of this Literature in general springs ftom the character 
of the nation; calmer, more patient, more contemplative, and 
more inclined to be subject to the empire of ideas than the 
Gallic character, which is more lively, more disposed to embrace 
the empire of realities , and to fix upon objects, which it pursues 
with ardor. Both characters have their advantages and disadvan¬ 
tages. The little we have said clearly intimates that the German 
author bringswith him into his inquiries upon languages, antiqui¬ 
ties and history, an assiduity and perseverance, and a scrupulous 
precision, which leads him to the minutest details, convinced that 
nothing is totally useless;, and that an observation, apparently 
trifling, belongs to the whole of the science, and may even throw 
an unexpected light upon some part of it. The importance which 
he attaches to things, that may appear superfluous to others, 
makes him willingly tell all chat he knows. This excessive 
accuracy, which is sometimes fatiguing to a listless reader, has 
frequently been denominated pedantry by the men of the 
world, while the German authors themselves regard as super¬ 
ficial such works as are treated in any other manner. 

<( To this kind of literary rectitude we must add the important 
consideration, that the German author does not labor for a 
court, or for a world modelled upon it, which make elegance 
and refined sentiments the supreme conditions <rf the success of 
every literary work. The language read and spoken in most 
of the ‘German courts is French: the German author, there¬ 
fore, finds his judges in the nation itself, which is cut off from 
all the influence. of the manners of the court, or of the great 
worid. 

« In Germany the Literati, and their judges, do not live in 
great cities, and are still less confined to one capital, under the 
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tyrannical Empire of a conventional taste, or fashionable 
opinions. The German author is insulated from what is Hlfd 
the world: his public is-dispersed over avast territory, from 
Berne, in Switzerland, to die Gates of St. Petersburg } and in 
this way he is judged on the one hand with a great spirit of 
liberality, and on the other he enjoys a very great degree of 
independence, and is completely loosened from every influence 
foreign to his studies, or to his meditations. Hence the German 
scholars are those, perhaps, who have the most truly classical 
tact> and who modernise the ancients least of all. Hence their 
success in the translations of the ancients, particularly the 
Greeks, either on account of some secret affinity between the 
two nations, as the analogy between the two languages would 
seem to indicate, or of a common origin, which is lost in the 
darkness of time.” 

M. Villers then proceeds to pay some high compliments to 
the reformed religion, as having been the means of inviting the 
Germans to the study of the languages in'general, but more 
particularly of those which arc connected with Biblical 
inquiries. 

« I have said enough,' 1 he continues, “ to present to my 
readers the physiognomy, as it were, of the German Literature. 
I shall add, that whether on account of their solitary life, or 
from a noble trait in the Gcrnfan character, and which is 
developed more fully among them, they generally love science 
and truth, purely for the sake of science and truth themselves. 
They despise what is called, effect \ they calculate little upon 
external expression, and sacrifice it without hesitation to an 
ideal perfection, to a general progress of the mind, which seems 
to be the idol with almost all of them, and which gives to their 
writings that grave and mild character, which can only be 
indicated by the word, humanity , a term which has been long 
applied to classical studies. 1 ' 

It is curious to observe with what caution M. Villers avoids 
all interference with politics; this branch of study Jic dismisses 
from the view of his readers in the following manner: 

• « I have taken care in the subsequent pages to alhide to those 
sciences only which strictly come within the cognizance of the 
class. To admit of Legislation and Philosophy (fes trataux 
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telalifa d la legislation et ala philosophic) would have led me 
too far: each of these subjects would require a volume for 
itself, and experience has taught me that I should find great 
difficulty in making myself understood. For the same reason 
X'have restricted myself on many occasions to a mere announce 
of title pages : if 1 had given a detailed account of every book, 
fen years would not have been sufficient for my purpose.” 

M« Villers arranges his work under thirteen different heads, 
viz.—Encyclopedia and Methods of Classical Studies—Latin 
Literature—Greek Literature—Translations—Oriental Litera¬ 
ture—Biblical Literature of the Old and New Testament— 
Palaeography—Archaeology and Mythology—Ancient Geogra¬ 
phy—History—History of Religion and of the Church— 
History of Literature—Programmata—Theses and other minor 
productions. 

Having furnished our readers with the above sketch of the 
introductory part of the work, we proceed to the enumeration 
of books and authors, which it is the peculiar object of M. 
Villers’ labors to give. 

I. Encyclopedias and Methods of Classical Studies. 

The Germans, at an early period, saw the necessity of con¬ 
ferring an order and arrangement on Classical Studies, which 
should form a complete system, ar.d in which the connection of 
each part, with the whole, should be indicated. So early as 
1607, John de Wouveren, of Hamburgh, published with this 
view his treatise « De Polymathia,” which Gronovius has 
incorporated anto the 10th volume of his Thesaurus. At a more 
recent period (1757) Gcsner, of Gottingen, published his 
w Prim® linese Isagogcs in eruditioncm universalem and 
more recently still, M. Eschcnbourg, of Brqpswick, gave the 
world his “ Manuel de i/itterature Classique.” 

u The Encyclopedia Philologica,” of M. Fulleborn, (Breslau, 
1798,) teems with the stores which have been added to the 
science of antiquities by the new schools of Holland, Germany, 
England, and France. We may say the same of the “ Institu¬ 
tions Philologies,” of Beck, (1787) of the “ Essais Archeo- 
logiques” of M 1 . Groddek, printed at Lemberg in 1800} and of 
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the Posthumous work of M. Siebenkees, u Manuel, d’Atch6v 
logie," which appeared the same year at Nuremberg. But 
these labors, and some others, are not of so recent a date as the 
era fixed for the present sketch. 

Notices. 

1. « Encyclopedic etMethodologie pour un cours d'Humanitc, 
ou de Philologie, Grecque et Latine.”—By Professor J. H. C. 
Barby, of Berlin, 1805. The first volume, which contains 
the subjects of Grammar, Criticism, and Interpretation, is % 
favorable specimen of what may be expected when the second 
is published. Greek Literature is indebted to the same author 
for an edition of Sophocles, with a commentary. 

■ 2. Manuel de la Litterature Classique, ou Introduction a la 
Connaissance des Ecrivains Grecs ct Romains, &c.— 

W. D. Fuhrman, 2 vols. Rudolstadt, 1808. 

3. In 1807, Professor Preutyer, of Heidelberg, a most learned 
and intelligent teacher, published a worjc with this title, 
« Dc 1’Etude Acadcmique de l’Antiquitd, avec un plan pour 
1c cours d’Humanitls, &c. 

4. The work above alluded to, of M. Fullebom, of Breslau, 
was merely a preliminary sketch of the principles of his 
master, the celebrated M. Wolf. Accordingly we find that 
the latter has commenced the publication at Berlin, of the 
“ Museum Arrhteologivum the first number of which 
appeared in 1807, and contains a most elaborate and valuable 
dissertation “ On the Science of the Antiquarya 
performance which will be read with pleasure by every 
admirer of classical attainments. 

5. In the department of books for juvenile students, there have 
been lately published, by M. Schaaf, of Magdcbourg, “ Troia 
cours sur l’Antiquite classique, sur 1’Histoirc Litteraire des 
Anciens and « Sur l’Archdologic et Mythologie des Grecs 
Ct des Romains." The reader will find these books admirably 
adapted to convey instruction and amusement to young minus. 

a 

II. Latin Literature. 

The Literature of the Romans seems to have less occupied 
fhc attention of the Germans, within these few years, than that 
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of the Greeks. This branch of learning, however, has not B beea 
totally neglected: and Cicero has been of late a peculiar object 
of attention. M. Wieland, a foreign associate of the French 
Institute, has published a German translation of the Epistles of 
this Prince of Latinity. A commentary and notes, similar to 
those which accompany the translation of Horace, by the same 
author, render the present work still more valuable. A Life of 
Cicero, prefixed to the first volume, is a most excellent specimen 
of Biography. 

Notices. 

1. M. Gazschen, of Leipsic, who is the Didot of Germany, is 
busily engaged in printing a “ Corpus Scriptorum Latinorum,'’ 
with great care and elegance. The chief director of this 
great literary enterprise, is the learned M. Eichstedt, Professor 
in the University of Jena, and editor of the excellent 
Literary Gazette, published in that city. The various depart* 
ments Of the Coipus Scriptorum Latinorum, are intrusted 
to men eminent for their acquirements in criticism and 
philology; M. Schutz, M. Martini-Laguna, and others. The 
works of every Classic are preceded by an introduction, and 
followed by critical notices on the text. 

Another Corpus Classicorum is printing at Vienna, by M. 
Degen , another at Erfurt, r by M. Bellcrman; and a fourth 
was undertaken at Gottingen, by M. Ruperti, Rector of the 
Gymnasium. This enterprise was, however, abandoned in 
1808, after the publication of several authors the last in the 
collection being the works of Livy, edited by M. Ruperti 
himself. The late wars in Germany, which have exhausted 
the country of its resources, arc assigned as the cause of the 
failure of this and several other literary speculations. It 
ought to be observed, however, that there sepms to be a more 
than usual number of collections of this description on the 
Continent} for if we recollect rightly, there have been 
<* Scriptores Classici” published at Halle, Nuremberg, Man- 
heim, and Deux Ponts. 

2. M. T. Ciceronis Opera— Ad optimos libros recensuit, ani- 
madversionibus criticis iustruxit, indices et Lexicon Cicero- 

• I ' % , 

nianum addidit, Chr. Dan. Beckius. This edition of the 
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complete works of Cicero, which has proceeded the length of 
the fifth volume, is priiiting at Leipsic. M. Beck supports the 
opinion of Markland and Wolf, as to the four orations, which 
they say do not belong to Cicero; and in a critical dissertation 
he presents all the arguments, pro and con. on the subject of 
this literary paradox, which has of late years excited a consi¬ 
derable degree of interest among the Literati of Germany. 

3. It is well known, that the beautiful edition of the various 
philosophical works of Cicero, published in England -by Davis,, 
(or Davisius,) at the commencement of last century, is 
become extremely rare. M. Rath, of Halle, has reprinted this 
edition, subjoining notes by himself, and other learned critics, 
to those, of Davis, which cannot fail to entitle the Halle edition 
to a high rank among the best of the variorum. The fifth 
volume of this collection appeared in 1808. 

M. Gxrentz, to whom the learned are indebted for a disqui¬ 
sition on the Book de Divjnationc, has also given an edition of 
the Libri Philosophici. M. Lxffler, a bookseller, has published 
Cicero’s select Epistles and select Orations. M. Wetzel, of 
Liegnitz, has published some of the Books on Rhetoric. A 
great master of the art of criticism, the learned M. Schutz, of- 
Halle, the original editor of the Journal G'nhal de hillernlurc, 
has edited the Books on Rhetoric; as part of the Corpus 
Scriptorum Classicorum, published by M. Gxschen, as men¬ 
tioned above. 

4. Before quitting Cicero, it may be proper to say something 
of the literary contest occasioned by the well-known opinion 
of M. Wolf, as to the authenticity of some of the Orations 
ascribed to the Roman Advocate. Markland had already 
suspected some of the orations to be apocryphal; but the 
learned began to murmur when M. Wolf, with more hardihood, 
attacked die celebrated oration pro Marcello, on which the 
admirers of Cicero found his strongest claims to immortality. 

It was in 1802, that M. Wolf printed, at Berlin, this oration, 
with a preface, in which he boldly stated his reasons foy doubt¬ 
ing its authenticity. M. Olaus Wormius, the Danish Professor 
of Eloquence and Ancient Literature, at Copenhagen, first 
undertook to answer M. Wolf, and published, in 1809, a 
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controversial pamphlet with the following title, « M. T. Cice- 
lonis Orationem pro Marcello, vote!*s auapicione, quam nuper 
injiciebat F. A. Wolfius, liberare conatus est Ol. Wonnius.” 
M. Kalau, of Frankfort, next entered the lists in 1804. The 
Literary Journals at first gave an account of the controversy 
with reserve, and a kind of fear. At length, in 1805, an 
adversary worthy of Wolf appearedM. Weiske published his 
««Commentarius perpetuus ct plenus in Orationem Ciceronis 
pro Marcello.” In his preface, M. Weiske indulges in some 
pleasing raillery against the work of his adversary, and endea¬ 
vours to demonstrate, in a happy strain of irony, that the work 
of M. Wolf, on this very oration of Cicero, could not be 
written by him, but by one who had assumed his name. Ill a 
graver tone, however, he proceeds to show, that we might on 
the same grounds dispute the authenticity of the oration pro 
Ligario, which, M. Wolf himself admits, is genuine beyond all 
question. M. Weiske is already known by several commen¬ 
taries on Cicero, and other classics, and is the editor of a 
splendid edition of Xenophon, which will be mentioned when 
we come to speak of the Greek classics. 

5. Professor Spalding, of Berlin, has published an elegant 
edition of Quintilian. In order to obtain a correct text, besides 
the editio princeps, M. Spalding has collated thirteen manu¬ 
scripts, eleven of which w/*rc already known, it is true, but 
they had not been examined with critical accuracy. The two 
new MSS. came from Wolfenbuttcl and from Zurich. Several 
learned authors, and among others, Porson of England, and 
Ruhuken of Germany, furnished materials for this edition. 
To his commentary, M. Spalding has added some very curious 
dissertations on the subjects of the Orator Labienus, the 
Rhetoric of Theodectus, that of Anaximenes, (which is gene¬ 
rally ascribed to Aristotle,) and several others. 

6. “ L. An. Seneca', Philosophi, Opera omnia quae super- 
sunt/ recognovit et illustravit Fred. Em. Ruhkoff-Leipsic- 
Weidman.” The fourth and last volume of this fine edition of 
Seneca has issued from the press, but the valuable editor did 
pot live to enjoy the fruits of his labors, having died before its 
publication. . 
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1 M. C. G. A tig. Erfurdt, teacher of the Gymnasium, of 
Mersebourg, has published an edition of a classical author, 
which was projected by die late M. Wagner, It is infitled, 
« Ammiani MarceUini quae supersunt, cum itotis integris Fr.' 
Lindenbrogii , Henr. et Hadr. f'aJcsiortm et Jac. Gronovii, 
quibus Th. Reinisii quasdam et suas adjecit J. Aug. Wagher. 
Editionem absolvit Car. G. A. Erfurdt, Leipsic, 1608. tom. 
iii. 8vo.” Besides the extreme critical purity of the text, the 
notas variorum, tables and biography, we find in this edition an 
excellent article by M. Heyne, indtled, “ Prolusio, censuram 
et ingenium Historiaruni Am. Marcellini continens.” 

8. The old established press of Deux Ponts has reprinted 
Vittuvius; and in 1800 and 1801, there appeared an edition 
of this author, in 2 vols. 4to. edited by M. Rode. But a 
learned Professor of Frankfort on the Oder, M. Schneider, the 
same who published one of the best Greek Lexicons we have, 
published, in 1808, a Vitruvius, which surpasses all the rest, 
and ought to hold the first rank among the variorum editions. 
M. Schneider’s is printed by Gxschen, of Leipsic, in his best 
manner, and comprises 4 volumes. 

9. Among the Latin prose writers which have been lately 
reprinted, the following editions deserve to be noticed': two of 
Cornelius Nepos—one of Justin—one of the younger Pliny— 
one of Aurelius Victor—one of iJoece—one of the Ccntime- 
trum of Servius, &c. 

10. Of the Latin poets, the last few years have not presented 
many editions. In addition to the splendid Virgil of M. Hcync, 
published in 4 volumes, at Leipsic, there has lately appeared a 
Virgil, with notes, for common use, with editions of Horace, 
Ovid, Persius, and Plautus. An edition of Tibullus, by 
Professor Wanderlich, of Gottingen, is particularly worthy 
of praise. 

11. An excellent edition of Phsedrus was published at Bruns¬ 
wick, in 1806, by M. Schwabe, in 2 vols. large 8vo. In 1779 
M. Schwabe had already published an edition of this poet, with 
u good commentary. In the present edition^ besides a well 
written life of Phsedrus, there is a detailed ac&unt of the 
various MSS. and printed editions of this poet, hie common- 
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taton, translators, Sec. M. Schwabe has here added an 
“ Appendix fabularum JEsopicarum l MSS. Divionensi, et 
aliis ” besides the four books of Fables, after the manner of 
iEsop, by Romulus, taken from the Dijon MS. and an old 
edition printed at Ulm, by J. Zeiner. The celebrated Lessing, 
when he called the attention of the public to the old fabulists, 
recommended the publication of this Romulus. 

12. Besides the above, there appeared, in 1806 and 1807, 
two other editions of Phaedrus, at Posen and at Anspach, for 
the use of schools; but it would be endless to enumerate all the 
classics published with the same view. 


OS CHRISTs IE ST. 


To the Editor of the Classical Journal. 


Sir, 

e 

No satisfactory explanation of the color of the 
Vest in which Christ was arrayed, appears to me to have been 
given in any commentator, whom I have had the opportunity of 
consulting: at all events the subject affords matter for criticism, 
and cannot but be interesting. 

St. Matthew calls it xoxxmjv: St. Mark writes 

xol' ivbuovcriv au-rov it oqQvgav : St. Luke weqfiaXmv avrbv ecrfiijTat 
xdfMtqeaii and St. John calls it to xo§$vpovv ipunov. Some, 
perhaps, who read these different accounts may assert as object¬ 
ions, that St. Matthew contradicts St. Mark and St. John, and 
that no decisive idea may be collected from St. Luke's narration, 
and thereby cause their authenticity to be doubted. But 
although the various versions of translators cannot be adduced 
as positive authority, yet are they worthy of notice and atten- 
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tion^ m showing their several opinions, and as' demonst rating * 
what is the force of each corresponding word expressive of the 
color in their several languages. Moreover, if the subject be 
fairly investigated, and the true signification of the words in 
their several relations observed, it will be manifest, that no 
contradiction can be found in the histories, of the Evangelists, 
and that both xoxxivo; and mpQupei are intended to express the 
same color. 

From xoxxiyo; are derived the Latin coccinum, coccum, and 
coccus; and the term which is used in the Syriac version of the 
passage is and signifies both purple and 

scarlet. 

The Persian translators have rendered it by £j>* 
which is a loose red vest: and it may not be amiss here to 
observe, that is used poetically to express the blood, 

St. Anthony’s fire, and the measles. 

In the Arabic version the passage is : now ^*>1 

signifies red ; and as well as the Persian 

mentioned before, signifies St. Anthony’s fire: and “lOTT the 
corresponding word in the Hebrew language is used in the 
Psalms to express the redness of wine. 

The Ethiopian translators introduce the word : 

which answers to the Greek : however the AEthiopic 

word implies redness} and the Hebrew in the same 
manner means erubuit, rubore sufFectus cst, See. which signifies- 

tion it also bears in the Chaldee tongue: the Arabic 
expresses vulneravit, and consequently redness: but the Syriac 
■miSnv is chlamys. 

The Syrian translators, in rendering the passage of St. Mark 
into their own language, make use of the word £j: but 
the Persian translators express it by which is the 

very same adjective, which they chose in writing that if St. 
Matthew. 

In the Arabic version we find it *L<xt "IjjJpt, which pre¬ 
cisely answers to t opQvpot, and signifies the purple shell¬ 
fish. The AEthiopic word here used is ; which appears 

to have been extracted from the Chaldee vocabulary, and is 
derived from the city Miletuzn, which was celebrated for very 
Voi. in. No. vi. h 
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fine and Valuable wool, as xxvii. 18. Ezck. we read in* the 
Septuagint version— 

J«ftawxoj tfjiTogoi gw, ex irXrfiw; vetoes luvetft swy gw oiv«f 
ix XsXfixVt xa) epHx ex il/iAqrov, xau Qtvov els rrjv iyogctv gw 
iSsoxetv* 

But not only that which came from Miletum, but every other 
sort, which was valuable and choice, received this name $ and it 
not only refers to wool, or to woollen vests dyed with purple, but 
to purple itself. 

But in St. Luke it is called «r0?jf Xajutirgd; however, in the 
Syrian version we again observe, |Aiga«i!; in the Persian 
and in the Arabic I but the word which the AEthiopitf 

translators have selected, is • which answers to Aa/wred, 

and signifies purus, innocens, &c. 

In St. John we find it again expressly stated to voppjgw* 
Ijxanov, but in the Syriac wc observe j_,a^ • {>, in the Persian 
in the Arabic signifying red ; and in the Aithiopic 

version : is again used. 

Hence, therefore, some may argue, that there is either a 
contrariety or uncertainty about the color in the four Evange¬ 
lists*, and that some translators render it red, where or og$6px 
is in the original; and that where no color is mentioned 
(St. Luke) the translators assign one. But if it can be proved, 
that the two words which arc used have a reference to the same 
color, it will be evident that there is no contradiction. 

We are to suppose that Christ was arrayed in a regal vest to 
denote his assertions, that he was a king, and this regal vest 
was M purpura.” 

“ I'urpnrci mctr.imt tyranni.” 

But no idea, which has yet been started/appears to remove 
the difficulty of the passages *, nor arc the conjectures, that it 
was a purple vest shot with scarlet, or a purple vest with a scarlet 
«obe placed over it, at all satisfactory or productive of conviction 
‘ to the mind : 'for if such an hypothesis were probable, it would 
have been more clearly expressed; that is to say, that more 
grounds would be perceptible for the conjecture, than are to be 
found in the description of the four writers. 
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fyofe, in his Synopsis Criticorum, in support of the idea tbeee 
adopted, has the following dissertation on the colors:— 

« Coccum 1 purpurl plurimftm distabat materift, colore, et 
personarum, qui utrumque gestabant, discrimine. Coccum & 
frutice terrestri, purpura d concha marina. Alius color pur- 
•pune, alius cocci. Purpurse plures grad us, et quasi coloris 
species; una cocci species, et a purpura diversa, quamris 
Tyria purpura in coccum inclinaret. Coccinatis licufr esse 
plurimis etiam privatis, ut equitibus Romanis: purpura soils 
imperatoribus tunc propria dicata.” 

To prove more clearly that “ purpura” signified red, as well 
as purple, it will only be necessary to adduce the following, 
besides many other examples, which might be chosen 

Purpuroo qui movet :ixc diem.” 

“ Purpurea temnn?u*dius." ( Speaking the Sun.) 

M Ncc ilos purpurrus rosas." 

“ NocSiculummare 

" Pceno purpim.um sanguine.” 

“ Kulrro ill)i cfocc o." 

And immediately afterwards, 

Krgo uLii purpurea porrertuni in vc«te loravit." 

« Purpura,” moreover, is used to express a scarlet robe; and 
in Statius wc find purpurcus used as an epithet of ignis: and in 

Homer's Iliad we read, 

9 • 

//gAA» $£ ol XQul'm 1/eifOVTt. 

The assertion, that these words allude to the same color, will 
appear still more evident, if we recollect that the use of l the 
Tyrian dye has long been superseded by cochineal, which is a 
beautiful crimson color: and that the ancients extracted their 
dye from a fish called “ purpura,” which is a genus of shell¬ 
fish, whose distinguishing characters are an univalve jagged 
shell, beset from jthe head to the tail with spines, tubercles* 
and striae; with a small round mouth, and a short tail. This 
fish was chiefly found at Tyre in Asia, in Meninx, an island 
near the Syrtis Minor, and on the Getulian shore of the 
Atlantic Ocean, in Africa: in Laconica in Eurqpe. Sfee Plin. 
ix. 36. s. 60. 

A Spanish Philosopher mentions, that on the coasts of 
Guayaquil and Guatemala, in Peru, the Murex is found. The 
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shell which contains it adheres to die rocks, and it is about the 
•ize of a large walnut. The liquor may be extracted by two 
different methods: some kill the animal after having drawn it 
out of the shell, and press it with a knife from head to tail | 
and having separated from the body that part which contains 
the liquor, throw away the rest. When a certain quantity of 
fluid is collected, the thread which is to be dyed is dipped into 
it, and the process is finished. The color is first white as 
milk, then green, and when the thread is dry, becomes purple. 
Others draw the fish partly out of the shell, and by squeezing 
cause it to yield a fluid, which serves for dying. But a 
u purpura” fish, which has of late years been discovered, 
appears to answer the 'nearest to the ancient “ purpura.” In 
its vein a purple matter is lodged, and when laid on linen, it 
first appears to be of a light green, but when exposed to the 
sun it changes to a deep green, then to a sea-green, and soon 
to a b’ue \ from thence it becomes a sort of purple red, and at 
length a deep purple red *, and when the linen is washed in 
scalding water, it changes to a beautiful crimson. The regal 
vest was of a purple color: but even here no difficulty appears, 
for the most valued purple amongst the ancients resembled the 
color of clotted blood; and cochineal is at present an ingre¬ 
dient in purple dyes. Moreover, purple, columbine, amaranth, 
peusy, violet, with innumerable other shades, are formed from 
a mixture of blue and crimson, varying according to the depth 
of the original colors. 

From what has been written, it is therefore evident, that 
these words ma y be used to represent the same color without 
any violence or apparent impropriety; especially if we consider, 
that the Tyrian purple dye is at present lost, and we conse¬ 
quently do not know how far it approached the crimson; and 
if we consider, that crimson now is an ingredient in the forma¬ 
tion of purple. 

« 

Oxford. 


W. 
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To the Editor or the Classical Journal. 

SlR, V 

- The course of my classical studies having lately 
led me to peruse the Satires of Persius, I availed myself of the 
assistance of Drummond's elegant and learned Translation, in 
explaining the numerous obscurities of that Satirist. It would 
be highly ungrateful in me to deny that I received no little 
pleasure from the perusal of the feeling and animated version 
which he has given of this author, (whose beauties, though too 
frequently outweighed by overstrained metaphor and inelegant 
obscurity, are often of the highest castj) and still more so, not 
to express my very humble praise of his learned and copious 
notes. Having, however, detected, in the course of the work, 
what to me appear inaccuracies, (and who shall venture to 
condemn the occasional aberrations of superior genius and 
attainments ?) I purpose to lay them before the numerous 
readers of your Classical Miscellany. I aiA far from pre¬ 
tending to set my judgment in competition with that of 
Drummond, and shall be happy to see all my objections refuted ; 
but it may be a useful province to mark the errors from which 
none are exempt; and though 

■---—- “ Nonegoilli deftrabere auaim 

“ H.crrntem capiti, mulU cum laude, roronjm 

I feel it to be the duty of all who wish well to the Republic of 
Letters, to point out the failings of the greatest names } since, 
in the words of the Prince of Roman Satirists, 

“ Omne animi vitium tanto conupecliui in u 
11 Crimen Iiabet, quanta mujur qui peccat liabetur.* 


Observations on Drummond*s Persius . 

w 

Sat. ii. verse 5. “ Fundc raerum Genio, Sic." 

In a note upon this passage, Sir W. D. after explaining and 
enlarging upon the observance of the birth-day amongst the 
Romans, with his usual learning and sagacity, has the following 
remark: «* Laurentius, in his learned Treatise dd Variis Sacris 
Gentilium, is mistaken when he says, < Natale sacrum Genio 
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factum sine victimd, sed cum thure et mero.* The reader of 
• these notes will remember how Juvenal commences hi 9 twelfth 
Satire: 

“ Natali, Corvine, diemihi dnlcior ha>r lo* t 

“ Qua festu-s pramissa Deis Animalia cespea 

“ Expcctat."--- 

Here Sir W* D. concludes. The inference which he would 
draw, is, of course, that from this passage of Juvenal, it 
appears that animals were sacrificed on the Dies natalis. But 
it is evident to me, on an inquiry pnto the passage, that the 
statement of Laurentius is not to be denied on the authority of 
Drummond’s example. It is, I think, pretty clear, that the 
relative “ qua” refers, not, as we must suppose, if we agree 
with Drummond, to dies, but, in truth, to lux. The sacrifices 
to which the poet alludes arc, surely, not on his own birth-day, 
but pious offerings to the Gods, for the preservation of Corvinus 
from shipwreck. Alter a long description of the intended 
sacrifice, wc arc told that it was 

** Ob reditu m triphldi’tis ad'nir, horrcnria<|ite pas*i 

M Nuper, et incolumeni so«c imrantisuii iri." 

Sir W. Drummond also quotes from Horace 

-“ eras jrpniiiin na ro 

“ Curabix, ft porco bimostri.’’ JJookiu. Ode 1 T. 

Which he asserts to have been an allusion to birth-day offerings. 
Let me rest my contrary opinion on the words of the Dolphin 
editor,who,on this passage, has the following note: “ Sacrificium 
Genio, die natali Lamia;, nonnulli perperam comment! hlc 
sunt. Immo verba ista contrarium ostendunt. Nam quo die 
hauscrant vitales .auras, eo vi/am adimere victima, religions 
ducebant veteres; nec proinde sanguinem fumlebant , aat 
mactabant hostias—Suadct igilur duntaxat Iloratius epulas, 
et hilaritatein , curandam cuticulam. n And on the iVords, « cum 
famulis operum solutis,” he observes, “ hoc 'faciebant non in 
natali sold) sed quolibet anni die. n In further defence of the 
doctrine of LaurcntiuS) we may observe, that Tibullus, as 
quoted |jy Sir W. D. gives a full account of birth-day cere* 
monies, and notohere alludes to animal offerings. 

flat .w. verse 19. “ Assiduo enrata cutirnla sole." 

’ Drummonds version of this passage is singular 1 ? 

“ Preserv’d ontanu’d amid die blase of day.” 



• on prwqm?m?i Pertius. 

The common interpretation of this passage, [«In sole spripri, 
cuticulam proW curare, atque insolare,”] appears to be justified 
by the following words, verse S3 : 

“ At si unctus cesses, et figas In elite solepi"-• 

* 

And by Martial, Book z. Epig. 12? 

44 I, precor, et totos avidS cute combibc soles, 

“ Quira formosus eris!" —--- — ■- ■ ■ 

Sat. v. verse Fast, -“ Curto ccntusse/icefur." 

Before I remark upon Drummond's note on this line, it is 
almost needless to say that I understand the word « licetur 
the present tense of the deponent verb liceor, in the sense of 
sestimat j in u liich I am bonie out by all the commentators. 
But Drummond, in a note on the sixth Satire, has the following 
remark : “ I observe Casaubon does not notice the construction 
of the last line of the fifth Satire. I understand an Infinitive**' 
What Infinitive the commentator could understand, or in what 
sense he took the word licetur , his translation of the passage 
does not show, since he has retained the meaning of the word 
for which I contend. 

44 Now should you teach this doctrine to the croud, 

“ Some military fool would laugh aloud, 

44 At a clipp'd farthing all the sages prise, 

“ Whom Athens valued, and whom Greece thought wise.” 

Sat. vi. verse 31. - 44 Nunc it de cespite vivo 

“ Frange aliquid: largirc iuopi, ne pictus oberret 
“ Co-ruleS in tabula." — 

Drummond’s way of rendering this passage displays great 
learning and ingenuity, but I cannot applaud him for deserting 
the plain and obvious sense of the words, to adopt a hypothesis 
of his own. The real meaning of the author is, I apprehend, 

■ what Sir W. D. admits all the commentators to have conceived 
it; and which is not ill expressed in this line of Brewster; 

44 Sell, sell, some land, and so support thy fricud.” 

The avaricious man, in order to rebut the arguments of 
Persius, supposes his friend suffering from shipwreck, which 
occasions the reply above quoted; that is—Part with a portion 
of your landed property, to supply the wants of your indigent 
friend. But Drummond says, “ The sacrifices to the Lares 
being always in proportion to the daily expenditure of the 
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family, the person who lessened his household expenses might 
be said, « Jrangere aliquid de cespite vivo” from the turf altars 
used in the sacrifices to the Lares.” [Vide Horatium, &c.] That 
this might be the case I cannot deny, but I will not on that 
'account desert a plain and sanctioned interpretation, or imagine, 
with Drummond, that the meaning of our author is, << contract 
your own expenses , and bestow a part of your wealth on your 
friend.” 

The spirit of the passage [namely, that the avaricious man 
shoufd give a part of his property to his friend] is equally pre* 
served by both interpretations; but I cannot consent to so 
fanciful an alteration as that proposed by our translator* 

%d April, 1811. W. 


REMARKS 

x 

On Sir W. Drummond’s Fersion of some Egi/ptian names 
in the Old Testament. 

To the Editor or the Classical Journal. 

Sir, 

Having since my last letter on the name No, 
received your No 5, I find at p. 173, some remarks on the Old 
Testament, by Sir W. Drummond, in which he notices, that 
the priest of On in Genesis, ch. 41, is, in the Coptic Bible, 
translated by Coptic letters which answer to these Greek ones, 
leywr vmv . Now these words afford a very apt illustration of 
what I have mentioned in my last letter, that the Coptic articles, 
being annexed to their respective nouns after suffering an elision 
of their vowels, do so adhere to them, as to render it difficult 
to know when they are only articles, and when integral letters 
of the nouns themselves. Accordingly in the above words the 
<ft is only the article m the, with its article cut off and annexed 
to the noun : and yore is the Coptic word Hunt, which means 
priest ; but the y is not the right Coptic letter, which answers 
to the Coptic aspirate H, and with which the Coptic word 
Hunt is usually* written} y denotes ch. So that if Sir W. 
Drummond has scrupulously copied the above words from any 
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Coptic Testament, we find that sometimes there are variations 
in the original Coptic itself in its orthography; for doubtless the 
printer has the right type for a Coptic H, if he had had autho¬ 
rity to use it in the above word printed in Coptic letters. 1 Much 
more then must we expect to find sometimes improper varia¬ 
tions of letters, when Coptic words are expressed by Greek 
letters, as we shall actually find in another case hereafter. A 
similar instance occurs in a letter of Jablonsky, prefixed to the 
Ouservationes Sacra of J. George Michaelis, 1738, where the 
Coptic Ffont is in Greek letters, spelt ?ovr priest, but here the 
variation probably arose because the Greek has no letter to 
denote II, so that it was forced to be supplied by a (, as coming 
near to the sound. The words then if rightly separated, are m 
%ovr y, flv, though written n^ovr veov. For again, in the above 
Coptic word mv, thus written in Greek letters, the first v is in 
like manner only the article vi, of the, the vowel being cut oif, 
and the consonant made to adhere to the following noun, as 
being in the genitive case, the priest of Oon, (or the Coptic UI is 
exactly the same as the Greek co, and different from the short o. 
Hence we sec, that if an e had been fouud added to ^ovr, and the 
word become ^ovrs, how difficult it would have been to know 
whether ts was an integral part of the word, or only another 
article subjoined to the noun: a similar difficulty actually sub¬ 
sists in regard to the word vows , especially as the Coptic has but 
few words ending in te, and generally in > only. Of this diffi¬ 
culty I may here add another example with respect to the Coptic 
word for the Sun, which is re; now to this word is sometimes 
prefixed the article pi, the, and the vowel being omitted, it 
becomes pre : but at other times, the article te, the t is subjoined, 
and then it becomes rete, (vid. IVaide's Lexicon, p. bii, iin . 
antepenult, and p. 1!J0, Iin. ult. and penult.) 

The same Coptic words afford another example of a fact, 
which Akerblad has noticed in the Rosetta inscription, ,which 
is, tliat he found in it the Egyptian letter for y, to denote not 
only eh, but also the softer aspirate of II only, although the 
Coptic alphabet has two different letters to express those two 

' We have received notice from Sir W. D. that ItxOHT, 
printed in our last Np. should have been na,oHT. editoh. 
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different aspirated sounds \ and one might expect the Egypjjbn 
alphabet to have two different letters likewise, yet in the Rosetta 
Stone they are expressed by the same letter. 

Sir W. Drummond quotes another word from the Coptic 
Bible, at the same page 173, which is the name imposed by 
Pharaoh upon Joseph, and which, in Greek letters, answering 
to his Coptic ones (as some of your readers may not know 
Coptic letters) ar» these, tyo/jcouQwr,* ; these differ a little from 
the orthography of the Septuagint, although the Coptic Testa¬ 
ment generally follows the Septuagint, in which die name is 
\J/ov9c/x$ay>££; Kirchcr again quotes the name a little differently, 
and from the Vatican copy of the Coptic Testament, viz. ^/ovroja- 
ira.vy %and the Paschal chronicon differs again, it having 
tyoftlloftZavxflr,, p. 76. These variations arc indeed not consi¬ 
derable, yet they arc enough to show, that there have been 
some variations made in the name; therefore there may have 
been st’ul other variations nude in it from the letters of the 
original Egyptian word, which do not so obviously appear; 
and I believe, that all persons arc now convinced, that they arc 
really Egyptian words, of which the name Zap/malh Vuuiieah 
in the Hebrew, is only a translation into Hebrew by the Jews: 
the original Egyptian name as written by Moses, must therefore 
have been expelled from their Pentateuch and this Hebrew 
name inserted it its place, anh this, since the Greek translation 
by the Septuagint was made, as the Egyptian name is found in 
all copies of the Septuagint. But I sec no reason to conclude 
with Sir W. Drummond, « that the double letter \p, which was 
qne of die latest introduced into the Greek alphabet, would 
have scarcely belonged to the old Egyptian.” to the Egyptian 
word as written by Moses, or the Egyptians themselves, it cer¬ 
tainly could not, but this could not have been his meaning, (for 
the very same may be said of every other Gfcck letter of that 
word) yet it might however have been found in the old Egyp¬ 
tian word as expressed originally in Greek letters by the Septua¬ 
gint translators, for the letter ip had been introduced long before 
their age. H6w die word had been written by Moses in 


(i 

1 See tbe quotation in Hottinger’s Exercit. Antemoriniaiur, p. 47. 
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Hebrew letters before it was expelled from the Hebrew tett, 
we are quite ignoranti for iJ/ovSovQavyx could not have been a 
Greek expression of the present Hebrew Zaphnath Paaneah ; 
for in such case they would have expressed the sense of the 
Hebrew in some intelligible Greek words, and pot in words 
quite unintelligible both to Jews and Greeks. There is no rea¬ 
son then to suspect any variation to have taken place in the 
letter although such a variation is certain with respect to some 
of the other,letters, since the first orthography by the Septuagint 
translators. These variations however make no such difference 
in the name as to prevent us from discovering the sense of the 
Egyptian word by the assistance of the Coptic, as it subsists in 
the Coptic translation of the Scriptures. Jablousky was, I 
believe, the first, who attempted this, but with little success, 
as it should seem; for I fiucl by the note to I hi tin's translation 
of this verse, that Mr. FoTster of Germany attempted a second 
illustration of the Egyptian name, which appears to me as little 
plausible as that of Jablonsky: in what work of Forster it is 
inserted, I am ignorant, but it is not in his letter to Michaelis 
in 1772, concerning the Specimen Geographies of the latter. 
Dathe, however, gives us the Coptic words into which Forster 
resolves the Egyptian word, and which are Sabc-nouli-pa-eneh 9 
which mean sapiens Divinus spirit m aterni . But the two first 
words have no resemblance to the Greek syllables. It were 
therefore to be wished, that Sir W. Drummond had favored us 
with his own account of them, instead of merely saying, « I 
should wish to ex?mine this question farther, but my limits 
warn me to proceed to other matters.” In the mean time I will 
propose my own explication of the Egyptian name, but have 
first to make some observations concerning the translation of it 
in the Hebrew text, by Zuphnath Paaneah. 

The modem Christians have been instructed both by the ancient 
Christians and the Jews, to understand these words Jo mean 
reveater of secrels t but how to extract this sense out of die 
Hebrew words themselves, neither the one nor the other have 
been able to do, in an evident manner to the satisfaction of 
others. Sir W. Drummond proposes to substitute in Paaneah 
aHeas the last letter, instead of a Heth, because it is the 
reading in the Samaritan text, but then he is at a loss to know 
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what to do with the first letter P, and proposes to consider it 
as being « the Egyptian article P* the” usually prefixed to 
Egyptian words; but this makes a strange medley of a Hebrew 
word, with an Egyptian article before it, which would render 
the translation unintelligible to those very Jews, for whose benefit 
it was made by the Hebrew scribe, who first inserted it instead 
of the original Egyptian word. It may be also observed, that 
Hottinger prpduces that very reading of the Samaritan text as a 
proof t of' the inferiority of it to that of the Hebrew, which 
former Sir W. nevertheless prefers. 1 But which ever of the 
opinions of these two writers may be thought preferable, neither 
of them has any concern with my own opinion, for I think that 
learned men have taken useless pains to deduce these Hebrew 
words in a strict and regular manner from Hebrew roots; it 
being what the scribe who inserted them probably never had 
intended to do himself, but only to imitate in Hebrew words 
the sound's of the Egyptian name more than the sense, agreeably 
to what we find to have been the common practice of the Jews 
in their Bible; where by torturing the sense of many names of 
persons or things, and changing them into words which have 
some distant similitude indeed, yet are still very different words 
from those names themselves, they extract some sense which 
may express some quality of those persons or things, although 
in a very obscure and ambiguous manner. This seems to have 
been the case also with the Hebrew scribe in this instance; he 
apparently proposed nothing more than to select such Hebrew 
words, as should have some similitude to the Egyptian word in 
sound, but which, at the same time, by his altering and strain¬ 
ing the meaning of those Hebrew words, as well as their letters. 


1 “ Certum eat, veram lmjus vocis >ix originem Egyptiacam in fine 
rtquirere Ileth (quia cnim i aut % Gncconim unquam Hcbra>orum He aine 
i granmiatiborum offensit respondere dixit?) nonne hoc loco plna satin depre- 
hendi possit incuria amanuensis ? qui imperite plane ad Htcrarum illarum 
difterentiamtainds amenta* fait; Quid ait paane viderint illi, qui patrocinium 
codicil Sataaritani tam vitiosi auaccperuot." Exercit . Antemoriniwuc, p. 49. 
And accordingly Sir W. has found hiniaelf embarrassed by the first letter P, 
as wall as by the last e, therefore proposes to send it bach to Egypt, from 
whence it came. 
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should convey tome dark, obscure, and ambiguous sense* 
resembling the sense of the Egyptian word, yet in a distant and 
loose manner only. Just as in puns, by varying a little either 
the letters of a word or the sound of it, senses are produced 
sometimes very different from the real meaning of it. I do not 
therefore concern myself whether Paanenh ends with the 
letter Heth, as He, nor do I suppose that the Hebrew imita¬ 
tor of the Egyptian word made any scruple to forsake his 
grammar or dictionary, if he could but by any means imitate in 
Hebrew the Egyptian Pkatteech in sound at least, in case he 
was not able to do it completely at the same time in sense like¬ 
wise. It is the case with all punsters, and the attempt of dedu¬ 
cing the word in a strict manner from a Hebrew root is like 
analysing a pun. Let us rather inquire what may have been 
the possible meaning of the original Egyptian name, which 
Moses at first writ down as the name imposed on Joseph, so far 
as we may now be able to form conjectures concerning it from 
the remains of the Egyptian tongue prcscryed in the Coptic of 
the Bible. 

Now Woid6's Lexicon of that language shows that the word 
for priest was llout (p. 157); and when the common article 
Pi was prefixed, it became Pi-hont , the priest ; and as the 
vowel of the article is often cut off, and its consonant annexed 
to its subsequent noun, it would then become P'hon! , but this 
differs very little from the first syllable Pi,nut ; and it is very 
possible, that the original Egyptian letters, which expressed Ph, 
might appear to the Scptuagint translators (who possibly knew 
nothing of the Egyptian language) to be sounded by the natives 
more like j>s than ph, for among the ancients s had such an 
aspirated sound, that wc often find it substituted for an /i, in 
Latin especially. Thus xKg was changed into sal, into sex* 
«rr« to septetn t *\<rof to saltus, &c. as Festus mentions in 
the fragments of him still extant; *« Romani pro aspiratione 
ponentes literam (<tp- Suppus). Beside this possible cause 
of the variation of $ to \J/, I find, that the above Forster in 
above letter, intentionally writes Typhon in Cpptic letters with a 
ik instead of Phul also the same, and others (p.36); whether 
he had any Coptic authority for this I am ignorant. But the 
variation ot Psvnt for Phont might have arisen, also solely from 
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the copyists, for if the upper part of a Greek 4> had become in 
a MS. evanescent, they might have taken it for a ¥. The words 
for Petephrc, Priest of On, in Gen. 41. are, according to 
Woid6, Petephre, aw, in Greek letters (p. 157); this is 
p*hont for the priest; where then Sir W. found w^ovr vtov I am 
ignorant, but perhaps it may be a mistake in Woide, and I have 
no Coptic Bible to consult. However, the first word of the 
Egyptian name for Joseph, as it hence appears, may have 
meant the priest, although now writ ^ovr. Possibly then it may 
have been from this Egyptian word, that ponttfei , in Latin,' 
may have descended; for it might have travelled along with its 
companion lo , in the train of Danaus, from Egypt to Greece, 
and from thence to Rome; but at least its derivation by 
Vossius is very laughable, and after the true manner of Varro, 
viz. “ Pontifex, quia ponfem facit ad ccelestes regioncs." 

The second syllable of the name is t.p ; but it is not quite 
certain vhether in some MSS. of the Septuagint it may not 
be ev: Bos indeed in his edition takes no notice of any 
various readings of this syllable any where. But in the above- 
mentioned quotation, which Ilottingcr made from Kircher, the 
latter writes thus, if Hottinger has quoted him accurately: 
« Vocabulum Hebrseum idem est quod Copticum \J/otov itaty i;* 
vel vJ/ovto/x hoc ita esse docet Pcutatcuchus Copticus in 

bibliotheca Vatican a,” (p. 47). Now as the Coptic copied 
servilely from the Septuagint, it should seem, that the Coptic 
translator had found an v instead of an p in his copy of the 
Septuagint, in case the above word 4/otov be really found in any 
Coptic MS. of the Bible. But, however this may be, yet all 
persons know that an v and p arc often and easily changed into 
one another in all languages; so that ov or op. may be the Coptic 
word avow, aperiem , writ ousy and otw in the dialect of Upper 
Egypt, which is probably the most free from Greek corruptions 
(WaiiU , p. 67j 71, IN*),'; and Akerblad allows, that on the 
Rosetta' stone the same Egyptian letter seems sometimes to 
denote ou, and sometimes o only. What sense nperiens gives to 
idie name ^rill appear from the concluding syllables, which form 
a third word out of which the original name is composed, viz. 

Note also that Gcssen in Hebrew is writ with p, in 
Greek. Gesem, or Goshen . 
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Mow vsx i means ventres in Coptic (p. 60); and if the article 
m be prefixed and aspirated, it becomes the bellies Of 

entrails of animals, so that the whole word $W tm $**^1 
would mean sacexlvs aperient ventres in order to inspect the 
entrails of animals, which is well known to have been the practice 
of the augures and divinafores of antiquity, when they foretold 
future events; and the Egyptian name has been accordingly 
literally translated in Gr**ek ef-yeurrpi-jwfai, consequently it 
actually expresses the sense transmitted by Jewish writers, 
rrvcaler of fat are or nnl.nou'n thing's, and was aptly suited to 
the case of Joseph. 

It may be proper however to make a few remarks on k%i': 
the Copt'c letti r denoted by % is one of their double letters, the 
sound of which is not pcifootly known, and, so far as I can 
discover, seems not expressed so well by rhv as by the French 
7», nearly like £.■ in English, in such words as judge, bridge; 
but as the Greek Lul no letter to correspond to it, the Septua- 
gint could denote it in no better way than by a Greek %: that 
the above is nearly its light sound appears by the same letter 
beginning the Coptic word elm motif, rumr/u-, and yet beginning 
also the Septuagint name (iesem, which wo render Goshen. 
The Coptic has no gauum; except in Creek words, and then it 
borrows the Greek r, which indicates, that the above doubtful 
letter docs not answer exactly to* the Greek /’, and to our g in 
gale. It may be also noticed, that, as Woide says, v;%i takes the 
article T; before it, and this sometimes aspirated into ds; but 
the examples of it in Scripture arc too few, and those of too 
late an age to decide whether it did not sometimes, or at 
least in more ancient times, take also the usual articles *i and 

before it, and thus form $ViHence also we may possibly 
discover the cause of the word being written in the pas¬ 

chal chronicon; for it might be written by an Egyptian native 
who understood the meaning of the woTd, and who therefore 
subjoined the knowing likewise that this article *l)i often 
accompanied the Egyptian word in pronunciation. > 

I apprehend that any reader, who considers how much 
Bishop Horsley and others are puzzled to find out the meaning 
of Jezreel in Hosea, when imposed there as a name; and how 
it can be regularly formed in any suitable sense from a Hebrew 
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root, needs not wonder that the same difficulty should subsist 
concerning Zaphnath Paaneah. But I cannot, however, 
abstain from wondering, that Sir W. Drummond should derive 
Pharaoh , though ar Egyptian word, from a Hebrew root; and 
again prefix the Egyptian article P* to a Hebrew word, when, 
instead of such a mongrel word, the Coptic offers an apt deriva¬ 
tion from ouro , Icing, with the article Pk' prefixed, Ph'ouro, the 
king, (Woide, p. 70.) Hence we perceive, that etymologists 
, ought to hate some slight evidence, at least, to guide them in 
their derivations, besides mere imagination and similar sounds. 1 
Petejjhre may be a title of office, for nerruhrei is in Psal. xxvi. 
1 . used in the sense protector , as applied to God. Ehoou 
means dies, which in the Saidic dialect becomes Hoott ; soua, 
neomenia; these, and so many other words, connected with 
die sun and moon, seem to indicate that the oo of the Rosetta 
stone may have originally meant Sun or Moon, before it meant 
Jio$ as here j and that the Jio$ there and elsewhere refers to 
Deity in genera], rather than as a name of Jupiter in particular, 
or of any other God. So that Him, Diospdlis might be so 
called from Deities in general, including Osiris and Isis, who 
were worshipped at Thebes as well as Ammon or Pan. Those 

* Jt seems but justice to Sir W. Drummond to observe, that our learned 
correspondent does not appear to f have read the following passage hi Sir 
William's Essay on a Punic Inscription , and to which he refers. Editor. 

« Every one is now aware, that the word Pharaoh , as wc write it, was not a 
proper name, but a title assumed by themonarchs of Egypt. Now this title is 
nothing else than the Coptic IlOTPO Pouro, or WTW Phottro, i. e. the King : 
the article pi, or phi, being placed before “ ouro," rex. But this word is 
PW in the Sahidic, and it may be suspected that it was originally written PO, 
to which the indefinite article OT was prefixed. This is, indeed, positively 
asserted by Woide, and it would be difficult to appeal to a better authority. 
The ancient Egyptians then pronounced Phi-ro, or Phe-ro, i Btnxiv;, the 
King. The article is purely Egyptian, but the noon may be traced to the 
Hebrew. We team front Manetho, that the shepherds, who ruled over Egypt 
fbr several centuries, gave themselves the title of Hyc-sos, which, in the sacred 
lang u age ; signified royal shepherds , or literally king-shepherds. Now in the 
Hebrew text nPlfi, (without any masorah,) gives us the Egyptian article phi, 
or phe, and nEf roA, “ n shepherd.” Among the king-shepherds, the king was 
—n«il the shepherd, mt* » *nd shepherd and king came to be used 
synonymously. Thus njHD signified the shepherd; and among the king, 
shepherds, the shepherd was the King.” (Essay on a Punk Inscription, p. SO. 
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who conceive the Egyptian tongue to have any resemblance to 
Hebrew axe in a great error ; die Jews may have borrowed a 
few words from it while they lived in Egypt, and a few more 
may have travelled with their colonies to Greece *, but it is 
altogether an original language, very harsh indeed, and abound¬ 
ing with combinations of consonants as bad as the Gothic, yet' 
as different from that and all other known languages, as Egypt 
and Lybia are unconnected with the rest of the world, except 
by the narrow isthmus of Suez. 

Norwich, April 8. 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF HOMER. 


'ArpelZn, <ru &s wave reov pirns, axheip lyeuyg 

-liWoju.’ psUpsv %o\ov, &C. II. I. 282. 

[ he common acceptation of this is — D*t thou, O Atrides, 
restrain thy anger; but I supplicate Achilles to dismiss his 
resentment. But Henry Stephen, in his Thesaurus, objects to 
this interpretation, because AiWopai governs not the dative, but 
the accusative case. This objection has been deemed valid by 
Brunck, Heyne, and Porson, who therefore thus render the 
passage, Do thou, O Atrides, restrain thy anger; but I suppli¬ 
cate thee to dismiss thy resentment towards Achilles: making 
^oXov to be the same with tie ’/l^iAAija ^oAov. Belhn- 
gcr, however, defends the common version, though his reasons, 
it must be allowed, are weak and unsatisfactory : and Porson, 
in this severe manner, animadverts upon them (see his Notes 
on the Orestes, 1. 663) Paullum in hac nota scribenda me 
deflexisse de via fatcor, sed hoc feci duabus de causis. Primo, 
quod vera Homcrici loci interpretatio vulgo minds nota est, et 
nuper aliam novam et falsam confinxere Scoti quidam; deinde 
insigni exemplo ostendere volui, quantos in errores se induant 
homines docti, quot ineptias effundant, si scmel ir^e, odii, 
invidise, aut pravi cujusquam affectfis impulsu, cbntra ea scribere 
incipiant, quae vel nequeant vel nolint intclligere. 

This is sufficiently severe and decisive; and yet I engage 
to show, in opposition to Professor Porson, and the other 
Vol. in. No. vi. r 
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above-mentioned high authorities, that the new interpretation 
grossly misrepresents the meaning of Homer, and that the 
common acceptation is the true one. In support of this 
assertion, I have to offer the following, reasons. It is well 
known to every Greek scholar, that avrap, whenever intro¬ 
duced, marks some transition or opposition in the ideas of the 
writer or speaker. Its use, therefore, is never adopted where 
such transition or opposition does not take place; or, in other 
words, whfere the subject of discourse continues precisely in 
the same train. In this place, then, avrap is evidently improper, 
because there can be no opposition or contrast between jr«S= 
tsov i xevoy and >J<r<ropeu, p*$cp*v yrphm. And the same 

incongruity would be felt, if the corresponding but were here 
introduced in a literal English version, «« Do thou restrain thy 
anger, but I supplicate thee to dismiss thy anger.” Further,— 
The pronouns tya> and <ru, it is well known, arc never used in 
connection with a verb of the first and second persons, except 
for the sake of emphasis , except where the subject of discourse 
is contrasted with some other person or persons expressed or 
implied in the context. On this principle it is evident, that 
■ycoye, if the interpretation for which Porson contends be true, 
is perfectly superfluous. I allow, moreover, that psQepsv ^oXov 
may be rendered to dismiss thy anger ; but when a noun in the 
dative or accusative is connected with this verb, to denote the 
object or end of the motion implied in it, ptdipsv does not mean 
to dismiss , but to send , to throw, to transfer ; and the sense of 
the phrase, psQepsv p^oAov, would be, to hurl thy angci 

at Jchilles , a signification tire very reverse of that which these 
critics put upon the word. 

Finally, the objection made to the common interpretation is 
not solid : as the dative case denotes not die effect of an action, 
but the object to which the specified action relates, or the end 
in which the designated motion terminates, this case, as well as 
the accusative, may with full propriety be used after verbs of 
praying or supplicating. This principle is not confined to any 
one language, but is founded in the nature of things. Thus 
we may say in English, “ I pray thee to dismiss thy anger, or 
I ofier to THEp my prayer, that thou dismiss thy anger.” If 
then it be objected, that AiWojuai has in no instance a dative 
case ,after it, it is sufficient to reply, that reason and analogy 
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would warrant the dative case after it 'in every instance j and 
that Homer has only done on this occasion, what he might 
have done on all occasions, without violating propriety. I 
cannot help observing, that the above is the objection of men, 
who seem to have considered the caprice of authority as para¬ 
mount to the immutable principles of language. 

Having thus shown the fallacy of the interpretation, recom¬ 
mended by Heyne and Porson, I will next illustrate the true 
meaning of the poet. In the dispute between Agamemnon 
and Achilles, the former, in line 174, tells the latter to be gone, 
and that he would not supplicate him to stay, ou3a eysoy* 
\lnrofi.ui ehma ey.oio psvsiv. These words were made in the 
presence of Nestor, who refers to them, when he says, aurotp 
eyu XiWottsM fitQeusv ; as though he had 6aid, 

“ Thou Agamemnon, it is true, hast pledged thy word that 
thou wilt not supplicate Achilles to dismiss his anger and to 
stay ; but do thou dismiss thy anger, and / will supplicate 
Achilles to suppress his resentment, and .in consequence to 
continue here for the protection of the fleet: this is of the 
highest moment he should do, because he alone can repress the 
destructive impetuosity of Hector ” Here atrip eyaye have, 
one its natural signification, the other its customary emphatic 
use. This turn is, moreover, in unison with the last clause, 
oj u-ya wa'TiV, ‘gxoe 'Ayui'ici wsXfrai mAsaoio xaxoh, as these 
wo.-ds show the necessity why he should supplicate AchiJIesto 
dismiss his resentment; whereas they have little or no perti¬ 
nence, if the request be made to Agamemnon. 

Tov 8* rjpov ws Tt xXicr/j) xnil infi /xiXamj 
' Ifttivov v')V sign t wyi ICcov yijflqO’sv ‘A %iXXsyf 
Tea a«K Ta^ijVacvTs xsd a!3ojxsvai /SaviXij* 

.JfTIJTIJV, &o8i Tl /XIV W6CO-«$WVeOV, oii isiOVTO. II. I. 329. 

Which is thus rendered by Cowper: 

-Him there they found 

Bcncatli the shadow of his bark rerliii'd, * 

Sor glad at their approach. Trembling they stood 
In presence of the royal chief, ane-struck, • 

N or question'd him, nor spake. * 

The original here appears to say, and the translation makes 
.if say, that Achilles was not glad , when he saw the heralds 
come to take away Briseis. Achilles indeed was not glad at 
this, but who supposed that he was ? Where then the 
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propriety of the wordsj apu. r&yt idee* yr^byrtv ? 

A cOntrario dicta sunt, yghjMv pro iAumffl)). This appears 

to me little better than nonsense; Homer understood human 
nature better than to speak in this manner. Achilles is repre¬ 
sented as challenging Agamemnon to come and seize any other 
thing belonging to him on board. 

Hear yet again, and weigh what thou ahalt hear; 

I will not strive with thee in such acanse, 

* Nor yet with anyman: I scorn to fight 
For her, whom having giv'n, ye take away; 

But I have other precious things ou board, 

Of those take none away without my leave ; 

'Or, if it please thee, put me to (he proof 
Before this whole assembly, and my spear 
Shall stream that moment, purpled with thy Mood. 

The hero expected that Agamemnon would accept this 
challenge, and by coming himself give Achilles an opportunity 
to execute his menace But he took the precaution of sending 
his Heralds only, and the Poet adds, that when the son of 
Peleus saw these, he did not rejoice, intending thereby to 
excite in his readers an idea of the disappointment, which 
Achilles did not feel, when he saw only the Heralds, with 
the joy he would have felt, if he had seen Agamemnon at the 
head of them. This intended contrast is expressed by the 
particle yt annexed to tm — otJ £’ ago. rwys IScov yydrjnv 
when Achilles saw them indeed, he did not rejoice, i. e. he 
was not glad, as he would have been, if he had seen the king 
himself. Thus does Homer always give play to the imagina¬ 
tion of his readers, by meaning more than he actually expresses, 
and call upon them to remember all that is past, in order fully 
to comprehend what may succeed in the conduct of his 
immortal poem. 

Nothing can be more remote from the spirit and me anin g of 
Homer than the version given by Pope of this passage : 

* Th* unwilling Heralds act their lord’s commands, 

Pensive they walk along the barren sands; 

’Arriv’d, Jhe hero in his tent they find 
H'itk gloomy aspect, oh his arm reclin'd. 

At awful distance', long they silent stand, 

Loth to advance, or speak their hard command. 

Decent confusion ! This the godlike man 
, Perceiv’d, and thus with accent mild began. , 
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The wretchedness of this version Pope has atoned by the 
excellence of the following note, the substance of which, 
indeed, is that of Eustathius—« There was required a very 
remarkable management to preserve all the characters which 
are concerned on this nice conjuncture, wherein - the Heralds 
were to obey at their peril. Agamemnon was to be gratified 
by an insult on Achilles $ and Achilles was to suffer so as to 
become his pride, and not have his violent temper provoked. 
From all this the poet has found the secret to extricate himself, 
by only taking care to make his Heralds stand in sight, and 
silent. Thus they neither make Agamemnon's majesty suffer, 
by uttering their message, submissive, nor occasion a rough 
treatment from Achilles, in the peremptory air he ordered; 
and at the same time Achilles is gratified with the opportunity of 
giving her up, as if he rather sent her, than was forced to 
relinquish her.” 

Eustathius, who has taken notice of this art in Homer, seems 
to have properly understood the original, which Pope, and other 
modem commentators, appear not to have done. In. line 331, 
the object of TetgPfretm is not flarnKyei, but fiw implied, 
meaning Achilles; and it should be thus pointed: 

Too jtuv Tag/3 ijcravTf, xa) alfo/iivco /3a<nArja, 


The Heralds are thus represented as standing still and silent, 
under the influence of two opposite principles, namely, the 
dread of Achilles on the one hand, and Tespect to their king on 
the other. The Poet has here exactly conceived what would 
have been the case, had he related a real occurrence; and 
perhaps he has only recorded the fact as it had actually taken 
place. An incident very similar to this of the Heralds occurred 
in the life of our Lord. The Pharisees dispatched some 
officers to apprehend him while addressing the people !n the 
temple, (see John vii. 32—45): in executing this command, 
the officers, when they came to Jesus, were held in awe and 
astonishment; and they returned without attempting to seize, 
or even to address him, though they knew that the council had 
power, and even the inclination, to put them to death for dis¬ 
obeying their egrders. “ Then came the officers to the chief 
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priests and Pharisees, and they said unto them,” (observe* the 
officers returned in silent fear , and the Pharisees broke that 
silence by putting the question,) " Why have ye not brought 
him ? The officers answered, Never man spake like this man. 
Then answered them the Pharisees, Are ye also deceived ? But 
the people who know not the law are cursed .” 

The officers, it seems, were overawed by the mann er jn 
which our* Lord addressed the multitude ; and in this indirect 
and incidental manner confessed, what the people on another 
occasion declared, that he spoke as having authority, and not 
as the Scribes. From the above words it is also evident, that 
the majority of the people, whom Christ at this time addressed, 
believed him to be a prophet; and that they were ready to 
protect him against any violence that might be offered him, if 
he had given them any encouragement so to do. This appre¬ 
hension was the real motive which probably induced the officers 
to desist from seizing him ; and it was also the motive which 
restrained the Pharisees from punishing the officers for disobe¬ 
dience. The words of the Pharisees imply, moreover, that 
the rulers rejected the claims of Jesus from their supposed 
superior knowledge of the law, and that the common people 
believed in him from their ignorance of it. They were, there¬ 
fore, said to be cursed , mining, that they were devoted to 
destruction, and deserving of excommunication for following a 
false prophet. The learned Pharisees held the people in great 
contempt, for having not studied the law as they had done; 
and thought it presumption in them to entertain an opinion, 
which was not authorised by their established teachers. « We 
may well judge,” says a learned commentator, « what must 
have been the disappointment of the chief rulers of the nation, 
assembled in council, to find that they were unable to get their 
orders obeyed. All authority, we see, depends on the concur¬ 
rence of others, or the disposition and will of many to second 
the wishes of a few : in other .words, all power depends upon 
opinion} and without the general opinion in their favor, wy tgjg- 
trates are no more than single men.” 
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Descripta ex exemplari edit. Drakenborchiana. in BiU, 

Publ. Cantab. 


Lib. i. 

254 jlatibus] flictibus. 

325 qua] qui. 

403 

425 uncis includitur. 

472] 15, 155. 

491 ictu] actu. 

538 ventonm ] telorum 1, 311. 

587 Tkracius] Circius. 

647 effringet ] se effringet. 

Lib. ii. 

# 

94 levioribus] lege melioribus . Seneca, Controv. I. Praef. 
Itedire ad atttiqua studia melioresque ad annos respi - 
cere. Seneca de Brevitate Vit«, 18. Major pars cctatis, 
certe melior , reip. data sit. Here. Fur. 850. 

463 lento misere durantia tabo] 
lenta macies—tabe. 

465 fames] sitis. 

522 ferarum] suorum. 

614 

626 tumojts] 

Lib. m. 

In fine notae ad v. 42. Eruditissimus Bentleius] Burmannus, 
p. 125. [scilicet not. ad Silium, hi. 24, ubi quae de 
se dicuntur linea marginali notat Bentleius.] 

Not. ad 78 Bentleius] p. 125. [vid. notam pnecedentem.] 

91' nos Alc,id(c, mir. [sic interpunctionem corrigit.] 
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329 saxo] fo. fato. 

361 

426 Deus. edidit aim ] Semelelus Euan. Stat. Silv. 1, 2,220, 

sic in Nasone pater edidit , pro Patareius. 

427 serpentem,] Concepit. 

460 trabibus ] ratibus. 

461 

463 acris] atras. 

469 

480 

551 compressa] comprensa. 

591 repulsuni] revulsum. 

651 aras\ oras. 

671 

682 nivcis"] 

Lib. iv. 

15 revocantque ] recoquuntque. 

59 uncis includitur. 

236)7 prensat — cequat ] prensas—aequas. 
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DISSERTATION 

ON THE 49nr CHAPTER OF GENESIS. 


Bt thb Right Hon. Sir W. Drummond. 


Jehovah appears to have selected Abraham and his 
posterity from the rest of mankind, for the purpose of preserv¬ 
ing among them the knowledge of the true religion $ but this 
knowledge, it would seem, from the 6th chapter of Exodus, 
was not bestowed on the Patriarchs in all its plenitude. « And 
Mlohim spake unto Moses, and said unto ljim, I am Jehovah; 
and I appeared unto Abraham, unto Isaac, and unto Jacob; by 
the name of El Shadai , but by my name Jehovah was I not 
known unto them.” The meaning is, that the true import of 
the word was not explained to the Patriarchs, for had they 
understood it, they would have known that there was no God 
but Jehovah . Now that Jacob j}id not possess this knowledge 
is evident from his words: « And Jacob vowed a vow, saying, 
if Elohim will be with me, and will keep me in this way that 
I go, and will give me bread to eat, and raiment to put on, so 
that I come again to my father's house in peace, then shall 
Jehovah be my God.” No man, who entertained just ideas of 
the existence of the Deity, could have thought of making such 
a bargain with Omnipotence; nor if Jacob had comprehended 
die name of Jehovah ,* would he have fancied, that he might 


1 Jehovah implies the Supreme Being, or the Being »t' It has been 

absurdly pretended by some of the Pagan writers, that the Jewf worshipped 
theirGod under the form of an Am in the temple of Jerusalem. In order to 
support tins idle table, they remark, on the authority of Aplon, who was an 
Egyptian, that nifl', which, without the Maaonh, answers to the letters 
IHVH, signified an Am. They say, that Jehovah was pronounced IAO, or 
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choost the God, whom he should adore. We must not be 
surprised, then, if we find traces of idolatry in the early 
history of the house of Israel;—if Rachel stole the Teraphim 
from her father Laban $ and if. Jacob hid the strange Gods of 
his household under the oak of Sechem. 

But since it appears from the Bible itself, that the Patriarchs 
were not acquainted with the divine nature in the same degree 
with Moses, and that they were not absolutely untinctured with 
polytheism, 1 it cannot appear extraordinary, that they were 
influenced by minor superstitions, and that, with all their 
neighbours, they were addicted to divination and astrology. 
We know, that Joseph was a diviner \ and there are many 
circumstances from which we may conclude, that Jacob was an 
astrologer. The streaked rods which were set up by the latter, 
in order to produce the breeding of the cattle, seem to have 
been formed in imitation of the rod which is held by the man 
who occupied the sign of the Balance in the Egyptian Zodiac, 
and who presided in the kingdom of Omphtha, over flocks and 
herds. It appears from Eusebius, (Praep. Evang. 1. iv. c. 16.) 
that tradition, at least, represented Israel as an astrologer, who 
believed himself under the influence of the planet Saturn. Even 
at this day the three great stars in Orion, arc called Jacob's staff', 
and the milky way is familiarly termed Jacob's /adder. This 
Patriarch had twelve sons, and tradition has allotted to each a 
sign of the Zodiac. Kircher and Dupuis have pretended that 
the emblems, winch were painted on the standards of the tribes 
in the camp of the Hebrews, were no other than the zodiacal 
signs *, and Dupuis has endeavoured to corroborate this opinion, 
by the references which he has made to the 49th chapter 
of Genesis. 


IEO, and tint this meant an Ass in Egyptian. Tliey further rcinaik, that we 
continually meet with Pi-Jao (nw 'D, Phi Jehotah) the month of the Lord. 
Thn* repeatedly in the9th chapter of Numbers we find mil' *B bv, which 
ietranslated, “ at the cornmindiuent of the Lord f and it is pretended, that 
Ptf or Phi, is rib thing else than the Egyptian article, and that, therefore, 
HW *B should be rendered the Ass. The absurdity of this reasoning needs 
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I have to lament that Kircher, with all hia Oriental fawAig ) 
and jDuputS) with all his astronomical knowledge, should have 
so very briefly examined this curious question, as to leave it 
little elucidated by their vague and cursory observations; and 
1 have to regret this the more, that after having read the 49th 
chapter of Genesis in the original Hebrew, I cannot doubt, 
that the prophecies which it contains, are all couched under 
astronomical symbols. It seems, indeed, extremely natural, 
that Jacob, who lived in times when mankind were almost 
universally addicted to astrology, should typify the future 
fortunes of his family by allusions to the celestial bodies. 

Before I proceed, however, to analyse the chapter immedi¬ 
ately under consideration, it may be proper to remark, that 
there is every reason to suppose, that the twelve signs of the 
Zodiac were really painted on the standards of the twelve tribes 
of Israel. Aben Ezra reports, that, according to the tradi¬ 
tions, the figure of a man was painted on the ensign of 
Reuben, that of a bull on the ensign of Ephraim, that of a 
lion on the ensign of Judah, and that of an eagle on the ensign 
of Dan. If we turn to the tar gum of Jonathan Ben Uzziel, 
we shall find, that the lion is still ascribed to Judah, but that 
the bull is given to Reuben, the man to Ephraim, and a 
basilisk, instead of an eagle, to Dan. The captains of these 
tribes were each the leader of a host, and a host was composed 
of three tribes. Thus Issachar and Zebulon were associated 
with Judah on the eastem side of the camp - Simeon and Gad 
with Reuben, on the South,—Manasseh and Benjamin with 
Ephraim on the West;—and Asher and Naphtali with Dan on 
the North. Now the man, the bull, and the lion, evidently 
answer to the signs Aquarius, Taurus, and Leo. The basilisk 
may have been substituted for Si orpius, and the eagle appears 
to have been adopted as the symbol of that sign, which being, 
deemed accursed, wa9 rejected, if we can trust to Kircher, 
by the tribe of Dan. But one of the most remarkable passages 
to this purpose is to be found in the Chaldaic paraphrase of the' 
6th chapter of the Song of Solomon. After a curious descript¬ 
ion of the precious stones on the breast-plate of .the Priests,, 
the paraphrase proceeds— these twelve stands, which were 
typical of the twelve celestial signs, were lucid like to lamp i. 
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&c. Tfyis we see, that the notion of the signs of die Zodiac, 
haying been painted on the standards.of Israel, is not quite 
without foundation; and it will be strongly confirmed, when 
we come to examine the 2d chapter of Numbers, which I 
propose to do in a succeeding dissertation. I shall now endea¬ 
vour to illustrate my system by laying before-my readers an 
analysis of the 49th chapter of Genesis. 

1. Jacbb, upon his death-bed, having called his sons around 
him, in order to teH them that which should befal them in the 
last days, thus addresses himself to Reuben, his eldest son: 
** Reuben, thou art my first-born, my might, and the beginning 
of my strength, the excellency of dignity, and the excellency 
of power: unstable as water, thou shalt not excel; because 
thou wentest up to thy father's bed; then defiled* thou it: 
he went up to my couch.” 

According to Aben Ezra, die figure of a man was painted 
on the ensign of Reuben; and this man is supposed by Kircher 
to have been Aquarius. In fact we find, that Jacob calls 
Reuben his first-born, the beginning of his strength, &c.; and 
these epithets apply very well to the Sun in the commencement 
of his course 1 after he has passed the winter solstice. The 
sign of Aquarius is typified by a man with a pitcher, whence 
he pours forth water. Reuben is said to be unstable as water. 

It is then remarked, that he shall not excel, because he went 
up to his father's bed; and we aTe thus reminded, that he had 
lain with Biihah. The oriental astronomers, and among others 
Ulug Beig, still designate a remarkable asterism in the sign of 
Aquarius by the name of Hula, or Jhdha. This asterism 
rises, while the sun is yet in Capricorn , which is the domicile 
of Saturn, the star of Israel; and it sets towards the end of 
July, when Aquarius sets also with his head foremost, and 
when the ancients fabled, that he had made the Nile to overflow. 


. 1 My reader will take into account the time when Jacob lived, or at least 
when the Book*of Genesio was written. Columella fixes the winter Solstice 
attfcfeS4th of December, and the next day the sun was feigned to be bom 
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by kicking down his urn. I know not, whether my reader will 
thjnk that these circumstances, which have hitherto escaped 
observation, will tend. Or not, to confirm the notions of 
Kircher and Dupuis. 

II. Simeon and Levi are brethren. 

Kircher has allotted the sign of Pisces to these brothers, but 
without giving any reason for the conjecture. I shall endea¬ 
vour to supply the deficiency. 

Simeon and Levi are brethren. 

In the astrological calendar, at the first degree of the first 
decan of Pisces , we find the following words —Duo viri 
vnum caput habentes. 

Instruments of cruelty are in their habitations. 

All the constellations, which are considered as noxious, are 
seen above the horizon, while the sun is in Pisces. It is then 
that Sagitta rises, that Scoipiu*, according»to Columella, begins 
to set, accompanied with tempests; and that Andromeda , not 
yet delivered by Perseusj regards the monster that threatens to 
devour her. But this is not all; the descent of Pisces is fixed 
by Columella for the 4th of the Ides of October, and conse¬ 
quently their disappearance was the prelude to the passage of 
the sun into the sign of Scorpfus, when the terrible reign of 
Typhon commenced. No sign appears to have been considered 
of more malignant influence than Pisces; and it appears from 
the astrological calendar, that the emblems accompanying this 
constellation were chiefly indicative of death and violence. Thus 
we read in the second decan, 

Vir in aquam mergens. 

Duo equites confligentes, 

Vir gladio se tramverberans , $c. 

And in the third, • 

Mulier, tiro dormienti , caput securi amputat , fyc. 

O my soul, come not into their setret! 

I am inclined to think that ID does not signify a secret, but a - 
fetter or shackle. It will be recollected, that thfe fishes are united 
flo. vi. Vol, in. K 
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by a bond, or shackle, which the Greek astronomers called 
sometimes- Alvov, and sometimes ZvvfcrfMs. 

Unto their assembly, my honor, be not thou united! The word 
"T2D, which is here translated honor, denotes in its primitive 
sense the action of light in irradiation. The patriarch seems to 
say, in the language of astrology under which he veiled his 
prophecies,—let not the light of my star be united to their 
constellation. 

• For in their anger they slew a man. 

Jacob seems to attribute all the effects produced by the rising 
of Scorpius to the descent of Pisces. In fact, we have already 
observed, that the latter sign must descend before the former 
rises, and we shall probably End reason to think, that the 
ancient astrologers connected all the disasters of theTyphonian 
kingdom with the setting of the sign of Pisces. Columella 
fixes the passage of the sun into Scorpius on the 13th of the 
calends of November. We shall find, that this period, then, 
nearly corresponds with that in which Osiris was feigned to 
have been slain by Typhon, and when the death of Orion was 
attributed to the sting of the scorpion. The brilliant constella¬ 
tion of Orion sets shortly after the descent of Pisces, and 
immediately after die rising of Scorpius. 

And in their self-wilt they digged dozen a wall. This inter¬ 
pretation rests upon the authority of Jerome; but I conceive it 
to be erroneous, and I appeal against it to the Septuagint, the 
Samaritan copy, and to the Hebrew itself. I translate —in their 
self-will they castrated a bull. Now the Oriental astronomers 
represent Scorpius as devouring the genitals of Taurus: and, 
indeed, the stars called testiculi Taari set precisely when 
Scorpius rises. 

Cursed be their anger, for it was farce,and their wrath, for it 
was cruel. I shall not trouble my reader with the fables wfiich 
are told by the ancients, to account for the Pisces having been 
placed among the constellations. It suffices to say, upon the 
authority of Plutarch, and other writers, that both the Syrians 
and Egyptians abstained from eating fish, which they seem to 
have held in Singular dread and abhorrence; and Plutarch tells 
as, that when the Egyptians had to represent any thing as 
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odious, or to express hatred by hieroglyphics, they pgi«*pd a 
fisbh 

I wilt divifle them in Jacob, and scatter them in Israel. Hit 
standard was taken from Levi, and his tribe Was divided in the 
camp of the Hebrews. We may observe, that the two zodiacal 
fishes neither rise nor set together, and that Piscis Australis 
might have been confounded with the zodiacal Pisces. Indeed 
we find, in some of the ancient zodiacs, that only one fish is 
represented. 

III. Judah, thou art he whom thy brethren shall praise. 
Thy hand shall be upon the neck of all thine enemies :■ thy 
fathers children shall boic down before thee. 

According to all the traditions, a lion was painted on the 
Standard of Judah; and I can have no hesitation in agreeing 
with Kircher, that the sign of Leo was thereby indicated. 

“ Thou art he," says the text, ** whom thy brethren shall 
praise.” While Taunt* was the first of the signs, the summer 
solifice took place when the sun was in Letf; and at that season 
of his highest elevation, the sun was held in the greatest honor. 
The annual festival of the Egyptians upon this occasion is 
mentioned by several authors, and among others by Heliodorus 
in his ninth book. “ Thy hand shall be on the neck of all 
thine enemies.” The sun in Leo was adored by the Egyptians 
as the King, Osiris; by the Syrians as the Lord, Adonis; by 
the Tyrians as M elec h-arels, “King of the earth;” and by the 
Greeks as Hercules, vanquisher of the Ncmean lion. « Thy 
father’s children shall bow down before thee.” The sun being 
at his greatest altitude in Lrw, the brothers of Judah are said to 
bow down before him. In the Indian sphere, in the second dccan 
of the sign of Leo, a man is represented with a crown on his 
head, and a lance in his hand. 

Judah is a lions whelp: from the prey, my son, thou art 
gone up ,• he stooped down, he couched as a lion, and as an old 
lion; who shall rouse him up'l The progress of thfe sun 
through the sign of Leo, which, according to Aratus, was 
represented as a couching lion, is here clearly typified. * 

The sceptre.sha/1 not depart from Judah , nor a lawgiver from 
between his Jed, until Shiloh come; and unto him shall the 
gathering of the people be. 
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The. constellation of Cepheus, King of Ethiopia, is still 
represented- as a man with a crown on his head, and with a 
sceptre in his hand. This constellation rises, according to 
Columella, on the 7th of the Ides of July. Thus Cepheus, in 
the course of some days, comes to rise under Leo, of which it 
continues to be the paranateUon until the Sun enters into the 
sign of Scorptus. 

The word ppPfD* which we translate, a lawgiver, is shown 
by Bochart to be a corruption of pTT Ilyk, which was the old 
Ethiopian word for a King. 1 * We may then suppose, with some 
appearance of reason, that Ilyk was the ancient Ethiopian 
and Egyptian name for the constellation of Cepheus, or King 
of Ethiopia. It has been said, that the Egyptians were not 
acquainted with the constellation of Cepheus ; but it is probable, 
that they only did not recognise it under that name. 1 The 
Arabians call it Keiphus and Chcic. The former of these names 
is evidently a corruption from the Greek, but the latter seems 
to be derived from Ilyk, which should be pronounced chyk, 
with a strong guttural. But pjXTO nwhukek, “ a lawgiver,” 
being derived from Ilyk, or rather perhaps bring a corruption 
of this Ethiopian word, I cannot help thinking, that some 
allusion is made in the text to the constellation called the King 
of Ethiopia, which being seen very low in the northern hemis¬ 
phere, when the Sun is in Leo, may be figuratively said to 
be under the feet of the lion. 3 Jacob thus distinctly says, 
•* the constellation represented by a King bearing a sceptre, 
shall not cense to be the paranateUon of the Lion, which is the 
sign of Judah, until Shiloh come. 

It remains to be inquired, what is meant by Shiloh . The 
answer in a sacred sense is obvious; but there is also an 
astronomical allusion. The King with the sceptre sets about 
the time that Scorpios rises, and then ceases to be the parana- 


1 Bocfcart would bring the Ethiopian Ilyk from the Hebrew. About this 
I shall not dispute. 

* The Jens were certainly acquainted with this constellation, which affords 

another reason for supposing tliat it could not be unknowu to the Egyptians. 

«■ 

3 It is to be recollected, that Leo at this time of the year is merged in the 
son’s rays. The King with the sceptre, therefore, rises under the Lien, while 
the latter is not visible. 
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telton of the Lion. In Scorpius are two stars* which the 
Oriental astronomers call Sshulet; and the brightest of 
these is named Skuleh. 

Binding his foal unto the vine, and his ass*s colt unto the 
choice vine. 

In the first decan of the sign of Leo , in the Persian sphere, 
I find the head of a horse, and the head of an ass. 

In the second decan of the Persian sphere, (15*) I find the 
middle of the horse and ass advanced j and in the third decan 
their hind parts. 

At the sixth and ninth degrees of the second decan ( V ) 
in the astrological calendar formed from Egyptian monuments, 
I read the words, 

dsinus frnnntns 

l' irfram equum trahens. 

In the last volume of Kirchcr’s CEdipus, my reader will see 
the representation of an old Egyptian lanfp, on which Silenus 
is drawn mounted on the head of an ass, which is girt round 
with grapes and vine-leaves. Osiris, as we learn from Herodo¬ 
tus, was the same with Bacchus. His station wa9 in Leo, and 
it is of him that Tibullus says, 

Hie docnit tenerum puli* «<{/u ugire titan , 

Hie viridem tiuul ctedere juice comam ; 

Iltijucundos prt,nilm matura sapores 
Exjiressa mcnUis lira deditpedilna. 

I believe, in all symbols of the physical world, where the 
operation of necessary causes is meant to be indicated, that 
bonds are chosen as the proper hieroglyphic. We have seen 
from indubitable evidence, that a horse, and an ass, were 
introduced into the ancient Oriental representations of the sign 
of Leo ; and when Jacob says, “ binding his foal unto the 
vine, and his ass’s colt unto the choice vine,” I conclude, that 
he alludes to the necessary influence of the sun in Jjeo, in 
ripening the fruits of the earth. This, indeed, is evident, from 
his concluding words in his address to Judah. # He mashed his 
garments in wine, and his clothes in the blood of grapes: His 
eyes shall be red with wine, and bis teeth white with milk. The 
passage is well paraphrased by Onkelos: Of Jine purple shall 
be his raiment; splendid, and of various hues shall be his 
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tabernacle: his mountains Shall be reddened with grapes; Jit 
hills shall distil his trines; atul his fields shall be. whitened with 
corn f and with his flocks of sheep. The writer is clearly 
speaking of the Sun, when he clothes the skies with fire, ripens 
the grapes, and turns the color of the corn. 

IV, Zebulon shall dwell at the haven of the sea; and he 
shall be for, an haven for ships. The standard of Zebulon, 
according to Kircher, ought to have represented the sign of 
Capricorn. M. Dupuis has adopted the same notion \ but his 
reason for admitting it is certainly of no great weight. I must 
suppose, that Kircher lud found some tradition on the subject ; 
for, after a tedious examination, I am inclined to agree witli 
him, though he has not given the slightest intimation, why he 
has referred this sign to Zebulon, 

I ought, however, in the first place, to remark, that instead 
of a haven fn sinpi, we should read a haven for a ship. A 
masculine noun ending in % and assuming a feminine form in 
the singular, takes /l final rather than if. Thus JTJtt is the 
regular feminine singular of 'JN, though sometimes written— 
JT3N. In the plural the regular form is JTP2N, (Is. c. ii. v. 16.) 
We shall then translate, a haven for a ship. The ship Argo 
Is one of the most remarkable .of the constellations. It will be 
found that this ship descends under the horizon, when the Sun 
is in the sign of Capricorn.* But Hyginus will explain the 
matter better Capri corn us exoriem htec siitera ad terrarn 
p re mere videtur; relu/uam figuram Navis et signam , §<\ This 
seems to indicate why Zebulon is called a haven for a ship. 

And hi* border shall be unto Zidoit , (Tsidon). When we 
exarpine the countries belonging to the tribe of Zebulon, and to 
the Zidonians, we shall find, that they did not border upon 
each other. The allusion, therefore, seems to be astronomical 
rather than geographical. TT21 tsidon , may be translated the 
great hunter; and tills probably was Arcitenens 3 or Sagittarius, 
who occupies thc r sign next to that of Capricorn , and whom the 
Greeks fabled to have been originally a famous hunter of the 
name of Crotus. 


* Hie rodder and the pilot ( CanobusJ are visible in Egypt, * 
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y. Issackar is a strong ass couching down between two 
burdens. 

Kircher allots the sign of Cancer to Issachar $ and Dupuis 
makes the following short remark upon the subject: Le Cancer , 
qu sont In etoiles appellees les ones,forme I’empreintedu pavilion 
iT Issachar (pie Jacob asshnile d rune. I am upon the whole 
inclined to agree with these authors. The ass was the emblem 
of Typhon, and we learn from Plutarch, that in the month 
Paijni , when the Sun is in the sign of Cancer, the Egyptians 
baked cakes, on which an ass was represented as bound. The 
Greeks, whose fables on the subject it would be useless to 
repeat, placed two asses in the sign of Cancer, where they still 
remain under that designation; and near to them we find the 
asterism called Prccsrpe, or the Manger. Now it will be 
observed, that the Hebrew words OTlStPOH P3 y3"l, should 
not be translated couching doten between two burdens , but 
br/wren two partitions, such as separate tile stalls in a stable. 

And he sate that rest was good , and the land that it was 
pleasant ; and bowed his .shoulder to bear, and became a servant 
vnfo tribute. 

We shall probably be struck with surprise, when we find in 
the astrological calendar, taken from the Egyptians, the singular 
mixture which is there exhibited of rest and labor, of indolence 
and activity, in the three dccans of Cancer. Out of the thirty 
emblems 1 shall select the following : 

Mu/ieres dues olioste. 

J)no liri stanfes corant dnabus mulieribm sedentibus. 

J irgo stans oliosa t int in eipectando. 

Mulier dexlrd fusion tenens. 

Nai is stuns in a (put. 

Vir spolium humeris portans. 

Purr sedens. 

Mulier stans otiosa. 

Canis sedens in eurru. 

I ir stans otiosus. 

Aqua prqftuens. 

Eqtius equam insiliens . 
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Equus liber vagam in ampestribm. 

Aqua fi.ue.ns ex montibus. 

Equus fretnatus. 

Navis fiuitam in aquis. 

In the account of the Indian sphere I find these words at the 
third decan of Cancer. 

Homo cogitans navem inscendere navigandi causa, ad impor- 
tandurn aurum et argentum, annulis nrorum ejusfdbricaudis. 

Issachar found that rest was good, but he bowed his shoulder 
to the burden, and became a servant unto tribute; and it is said 
in the 33d chapter of Deuteronomy, that Zebulon and Issachar 
shall suck of the abundance of the seas, and of the treasures hid 
in the sands.' 

VI. 1 Dan shall judge his people as one of’ the tribes of 
Israel. Dan shall be a serpent by the way, an adder in 
the path; that bitetk the horse's heels, so that his rider shall 
Jail backwards. 

We have seen, that Jonathan, in his Targum, pretends that a 
basilisk was painted on the standard of Dan, and that Aben 
Ezra asserts, that it was an eagle. Kircher and Dupuis both 
concur in thinking, that Scorpiu > was the sign allotted to Dan ; 
and, I trust, I shall be able to corroborate their opinion by 
proofs, of which they either had no knowledge, or which they 
have neglected to adduce. 

Scorpius was considered by the ancient astrologers as a sign 
accursed. The Egyptians fixed the entrance of the Sun into 
Scprpius as the commencement of the reign of Typhon, when 
the Greeks also fixed the death of Orion, and the Persians the 
emasculation of the bull. 


1 There seems to be something ambiguous in the original, as if an allusion 
were made to^moisturc or liqnefaction. It was at the summer solstice, that 
the Nile came to its height: but I find this curious circumstance. Hie name 
of Isaaehar is formed of 13V with a jod appellative. In Buxtorfo Chaldaic 
Lexicon, the reader will find that this was the ancient name for a species of 
hawk. Now in the old Egyptian Zodiacs the sign of Cancer was rrpre- 
'sentod by the Ibis, a species of hawk. * 
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Kircher tells us that the Scorjnon was refused by the tribe of 
Dan; but I am inclined to think, that that sign was originally 
represented by another emblem, both by the Jews and by the 
Egyptians. Most certainly the crocodile was an emblem of 
Typhon, and the Greeks may have changed the form of the 
crocodile into that of the scorpion. Be this as it may, the 
dreaded emblem was to be avoided, and Dan made choice either 
of the Basilisk, or of the Eagle. Now the Eagle, or Vulture, 
with the lyre, rises with the first part of Sagittarius, and is to 
be considered as a paranatellon of Smrpius; and Coluber 
(the Adder) is placed on the Scorpion’s back. But I am 
inclined to think, that the Eagle, or Vulture, was commonly 
assumed as the ensign of Dan. There are four great stars in 
opposite points of the heavens— 1'nmathaut, which is in the 
head of Finch Australis, may be said to belong to Aquarius — 

A/debaran , which is in the front of Taurus, is called his eye, 
though, in the ancient representations of the^sign, it was placed 
at a little distance from his head— Jlegu/u s, which is in the 
middle of Leo, is frequently called car Leo ah —and Autares , 
which is in the middle of Scoipius, is denominated cor Scorpii. 
The Orientalists were much occupied with these four stars, which 
had formerly answered to the Solstitial and Equinoctial poiuts. 

But Autares is found in the midst of the accursed constellation. 

It was, therefore, natural for fian to look out for another 
brilliant star, and to choose a constellation for his ensign, which 
might not be affected by the evil influence of Scorpios . In the 
Eagle, or Vulture, 6hines the large star called .League; and it 
probably helped to direct him to choose the constellation, ia 
which he found it. 

Dan, it is said, shall be a serpent by the way, an adder in 
the path. 

Close to Scoipius , and by the Zodiac, which is the solar way, 
we find the Adder, which is called Coluber, or Serpens 
Opkiuci . 

That biteth the horse’s heels, so that tho rider *shall fall 
backwards. . 

If we allow, that a man on horseback first*gave the idea of 
a cen^ur, we may easily admit, that a man 011 horseback first 
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occupied the place aipong the constellations, which is now^held 
by Centaurus. Now I believe it will be found, that the head of 
the adder ascends at the .same time with the feet of Centaums , 
who rises hcliacally with Scorpius. 

Perhaps the allusion may be to Sagittarius , followed in his 
descent by St orpins, and the Arider, his concomitant. But the 
allusion will also apply to llt/dra , a paranatcllon of Scorpius . 

At etiam ('entiiurui oceulit cum Ilydrtl. Ifyg. 

But the most surprising thing, which I have remarked on the 
subject of Dan, is what is mentioned in the 19th chapter of 
Joshua, and in the 18th chapter of the book of Judges. There 
we learn that the Danites took possession of a city called Laish, 
or Lasheai, &c. to which they gave the name of Dan. It 
seems very remarkable, that there arc stars in Scorpius still 
called Lesha a, Leshat, Lcsus, &c. In fact the Greeks give this 
last name to Airfares, from the Chaldeans, by whom it was called 
Desh, or Lesha. My reader may consider these tilings, and then 
judge for himself. 

VII. Gad, a troop shall overcome him, hut he shall overcome 
at the. last. 

When I first read this, I was inclined to assign ( 'apricot it 
to Gad. R. Solomon, and other Rabbins, distinctly tell us, 
that a certain cluster of stars was called Gad; and these stars 
we know r are to be found in Capricorn , which sign is called 
Giedi by the Arabians, (ladta by the Chaldeans, and Gadi by 
the Syrians, all of which are manifest corruptions from Gad. 
But it non appears to me that .tries was assumed by Gad as 
his ensign. 

Columella fixes the 24th of December as the period of the 
winter solstice, and the 24th of March as that of the vernal 
equinox. Now the Sun was feigned to be bom anew at the 
winter solstice, and was then represented by the Egyptians 
under the form of the infant Harpocrates. At the vernal 
equinox, fie passed to the upper hemisphere into the region of 
light. But the new birth of the Sun had taken place when he 
was in the sign ofr Capricorn , where a troop, or cluster, of stars, 
had received the name of Gad, which signifies a troop; ^pd as 
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this^vas considered al a happy epoch, Gad came to be adored 
as a Deity, that presided over the fortunes of men, and that 
was known under the name of Baal -Gad. The appellation of 
(i ad, which seems to have come in the end to signify the 
fortunate, was thus probably associated with the Sun, when he 
ascended to the upper hemisphere. 

That Gad assumed Aries as his ensign is probable from the 
traditions, but I chiefly infer it from the text before us, and from 
a passage which I shall have presently to cite from Deuter¬ 
onomy. 

Gad, as I have already observed, originally signified a troop \ 
and we must remember, that the sign of Aries* is called Brinccps 
Zodiari , Dart or exerdtas Zodiac i } Duv gregis, Biincrps .signo- 
rnm, &c. It is said, that a troop shall overcome Gad , but that 
he shall overcome at tire last. . I. ic* seems to be the symbol of 
the Sun, who after having descended 10 , and returned from, the 
lower hemisphere, contends for his place hi the upper hemis¬ 
phere 5 and the ancients accordingly represented him as strug¬ 
gling against the constellations, which they typified by a ram 
butting with his horns. In the 33d chapter of Deuteronomy 
we read, that <( Gad had provided the first part for himself, 
because there, in a portion of the lawgiver, was he seated.” 
The year of the Hebrews commenced in the month Nissan, 
when the Sun was in diir^ and thus we may understand how 
Gad provided the first part for himself. lie was seated in a 
portion of the lawgiver, whom wc have seen to be Orpheus; and 
according to Hipparchus, the Zodiac, ah li/clis 8 media parte 
ad 14, descends with the crown and sceptre of Ophelia. In 
the Persian sphere, a young man is here represented sitting on 
a throne.* 


* It is to be observed, however, that at the period when the text was 
written, Aries oeenpied the place now held by I’tsasn. \ find that the star in 
Urna Minor, which is next to Cephtun, the lawgiver, is called (Uadi, or (laAi, 
by the Arabians. Perhaps the relative positions of these constellations with 
Ariet may be alluded to in the text, * 
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Out of Asher his bread shall be fat, and h* shall yield rpyal 
dainties . The Balance, according to Kircher, was the emblem 
painted on the standard of Asher. 

In the astrological calendar taken from Egyptian monuments, 
I find under Libra the following emblems of that abundance 
which the text indicates as coming out of Asher. 

Fir utraque maim spiculum tenens. 

Fir arvum equis a runs. 

Fir aratrum trahens. 

Villa aim domibus bene ornatis. 

Arbor J)oudo»a in horto, 8c c. 

In the account of the Indian sphere, and ufidcr the sign of 
Libra, I read as follows : 

Homo in taberna instilona in faro manu tenens stateram ad 
emendum et tendenditm. 

In the 33d chapter of Deuteronomy, Moses thus addresses 
Asher—Let Asher be blessed with children, let him be acceptable 
to his brethren, aud let him dip his foot in oil. Thy shoes shall 
be iron and brass, and as thy days so shall thy strength be. The 
happy season, when the Sun was in Libra , was represented by 
a man T«ugoxe$aXoj in the Egyptian Zodiac, who held a streaked 
rod in one hand, and a balance in the other. We sometimes find 
the balance alone. Perhaps when it is said, tin/ shoes shall be iron 
and brass, some allusion is made to the scales of the balance. 1 

IX. Naphthali is a hind set loose; he giveth goodly words. 
This seems to me to be unintelligible. I have no hesitation in 
translating with Bochart, arbor surculosus edens ramos pule hr i - 
tudinis.* The traditions allot the sign of Virgo to Naphthali. 

A ttee then was probably the symbol painted on the standard 
of Naphthali; but what has a tree to do with the sign of Virgo ? 
R. Avenar, the Jewish astrologer, tells us that a tree was lfepre- 


1 Two of, the son* of Asher are failed Jitnnah and InhaaA—he that shall 

distribute or weigh ont any thing—and he who shall equalise—evidently allud* 

ing to the sign of*tlie balance. 

« 

2 Consult also the Septuagint. « 
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sented by the Egyptians beside the sign of Virgo . In the 
Zodiacs found at Dendera, Virgo is represented with the 
branch of a palm-tree in her hand. In the calendar, to which 
I have so often referred, I find under the sign of Virgo the 
following emblems: 

Vir sub abiete miens. 

Arbor frondosa in gi amine. 

When, then, we consider, that instead of translating Ifapb- 
thali is a hind set loose, he giveth goodly words; we should render» 
Naphthali is a tree shooting forth, producing goodly branches; 
we shall have no great difficulty in fixing the sign, to which we 
may suppose Jacob made allusion. 

We read in the 33d chapter of Deuteronomy, O Naphthali 
satisfied with favor, and full of the blessings of Jehovah, possess 
thou the west and the south. 

Let us take the summer solstice in the sign of Leo, where 
it had been in fact, when astronomy was fir^st cultivated in the 
East. After the solstice, then, the Sun entered the sign of 
/ irgo, which I suppose to have been the emblem of ’Naphlhali. 
The possession of Naphthali was consequently to be in the 
South and the West, for the Sun had begun to return from the 
northern hemisphere towards the equator. It will be observed, 
that this address of the bacred ^historian can be by no means 
applied to the geographical position of the tribe of Naphthali. 

X. Joseph is a fruitful bough, even a fruitful bough by a 
welt, whose branches run over u wall. In the original the words 
are as follow: 

.iw 'by mira mi vy 'by ms u ms n 

According to the traditions, Taurus was the emblem of 
Kphraiiu, who assumed the standard of his father Joseph, whom 
Moses compares with a young bull. * 

I find the Hebrew words, above cited, full of allusions to the 
sign of Taurus. 9 l> 

The words m3 13, which are translated a fruitful bough , 
may be rendered Jilius vaccte. Thus we find# in Job VPS his 
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cow . Should my reader, however, prefer the usual interpreta¬ 
tion, he will find that Theon compares the Pleiadem f the 
concomitants of Taw us, with clusters of grapes; and Onkelos, 
in his Targum, gives us to understand, that the fruitful bough in 
question was a vine-brunch. 

That ry ain, in a metaphorical sense, may signify a Well, is 
undeniable} but its proper meaning is an eye. Now it will be 
recollected, that the great star, which the Arabians commonly 
call AUlebaran , is aho named by them Ain-al-tor, the bull’s 
eye*, and, (if I understand Riccioli rightly) it is sometimes 
termed simply (tin, the eye. I cannot help thinking that ain, 
in the passage before us, means ain-al-tor, the bull s eye. 

JYI32 bcuoth properly signifies daughters, and it seems very 
strange to translate it “ whose branches.” But I imagine, that 
an allusion is here made to the Pleiades, which the Chaldeans 
called Snccoth Hcno'h, and the Arabians wUj Heratt 

J finish. This groupo of stars was represented by a hen and 
seven chickens \ and Snccoth ficnoth is thus symbolised in the 
Mithraic monuments, and in the Egyptian Zodiacs. But my 
reader will find this more fully explained in the Pantheon 
JlrOrd'ontm. 

The word TW shoe is translated a Trail: its more obvious 
signification is a boll. 

The archers haie sorely v<fed him, and shut at. him , and 
hated him. 

Immediately after the Sun has passed into Sagittarius, the 
head of Taw as, according to Columella, begins to set. 

Hut his bow abode in strength , and the aims of his hands 
were made strong by the hands of the mighty God of Jacob: 
from thence t . the > hephetd , the stone of Israel. 

I cannot help suspecting, that the word JIKJp is not always 
properly translated a bow. The bow, indeed, is only called 
jTtfp from its being stiff, and hard to bend. *" 

Arms in English may signify either arm a or brachia , but it is 
only in the latter sense that 'JHf can be translated arms. Now 
braehiu manttum cjus seems to me to be very like nonsense. 

I conceive the proper meaning of UHT is senttua. The Patri¬ 
arch seems to be alluding to that season when the Sun is in 
'Taurus, and wheft all nature may be said to germinate. 
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From thence is theshepherd r the'stone of Israel. > 

I am unable to say 'what is the astronomical allusion intended 
in thta place. Perhaps reference is made to the brilliant constel¬ 
lation of Orion. 1 observe, that the Arabians call one of the 
stars of Orion by the name of A! rat, the shepherd. Perhaps 
an allusion was made to Horns, the type of the vernal Sun, 
and the representative of the principle of generation among 
the Egyptians. 

We may then translate the whole passage literally —A son 
of a rote, (meaning the celestial bull, or sign of ’Taurus) is 
Joseph, a son of a cow-beside - tin; (meaning Ain-nt-l'or, the 
great star commonly called Ahkhnrun,) the Jienolh (meaning 
Sureoth He noth, or the Pleiades , whose station is on the back 
of Taurus) wall: upon the hull. The archers (probably allud¬ 
ing to Sagittarius) have sorely gi ieved him, and shot at him, 
and hated him. Jlut his bozo ah u/c in strength, and the seeds 
of his hands were strengthened f rom the hands of the mighty 
one of Jacob, whence the shepherd, the stone of Traci. 

Now let my reader turn to Hyde, lh\l. Ref. I et. Pcrs.p. 113. 
where he will find four representations of the Sun in Taurus, 
taken from the Mithraic monuments, and let him compare 
them with the passage before us. 

Mithras is represented upon the back of a young bull, which 
he pierces with a dagger, and its blood, the symbol of fertiliza¬ 
tion, trickles down upon the grourtd. At some distance is seen 
the head of another bull, and a fiust-trcc is placed over its 
head. If, therefore, we prefer the common translation of 
7113 D a fruitful bough, we shall h ive the sense explained by 
this monument, where we see a fruitful bough upon the bull's 
head, where is the star called Ain, or Aldibnrm;. In the next 
copartment, alien and seven star;., called Sin ruth Hcunlh, or 
the V/cinder, arc seen on the back of a bull, and tlic text says, 
the Ityoth walk upon the bull. A Hying arrow is lepresentcd 
as ready to pierce the breast of Tam us, and we are told, that 
the archers shot at Joseph. But his bow abode in strength, 
and the seeds of his hands were made strong by the hands of 
the Mighty One of Jacob. Before Mithras and the bull stands 
the personified principle of generation, who sheds his seed upon 
the ground. Now be it observed, that the God Jlor was the 
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Priapus of the Egyptians} and Kircher has proved, that Taurus 
was the station of Hor. Lucian has described this Gody—but 
I must give the translation of the passage in Lati n— ■ dextra 

maitu wept rum tencbal - tccvd suam ipsius mentulam arreclam, 

quod semina hit mo tecta in apertum emittat. 

If Jacob really meant to make no allusion to the sign of 
Taurus, it seems very strange that we should find so many 
circtimstances which seem directly to relate to it. 


XI. Benjamin shall ravin as a wolf: in the morning he 
shall devour t/ie pro/, and at night (evening) he shall divide 
the spoil. 

I differ from Kircher and Dupuis concerning the ensign of 
Benjamin, ‘which I suppose to have been the Trains. 

The entire appearance of the constellation of Centaurus , and 
his IVoff, is fixed by Columella for the 5th of the Nones of 
May. 

Among other Oriental symbols of the sign which we call 
Gemini, Avenar, the- Jewish astrologer, reckons the Wolf, 
which he calls zet'b, the very word in the text. 

In the account of the symbols contained in the Persian 
sphere, I read, at the second dccan of Gemini—Homo tenens 
imtrumentum musician aureum, quo canit. Hestia arhore 
insistens. LVPVS, in cujus antenore pede est signum. 


My reader may also take the following circumstances into 
consideration: t 

’ I. Among the Egyptians, Gemini was the sign in which 
Anubis had his station. *■ 

2 . Anubis was the type of the planet Mercury, which is 
sometimes a morning, and sometimes an evening, star. 

c 

If 

3. The horizon, immediately before the rising, and immedi¬ 
ately aftq the setting, of the Sun, was symbolised by Anubis. 
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4^ Diodorus Siculus represents Anubis as hunting for prey. 

6. Julius Firmicus calls him Anubis Venator. 

6. Bochart ha9 shown, that the wolf was called 3NT quasi 
2m, that is, zeeb, quasi golden, from its color $ and JablonsR 
pretends, that Anubis signifies gold in Egyptian, and that the 
God received that name quasi golden. 

a 

It may be observed, that Joseph and Benjamin were the sons 
of Rachel. But Rachel is Hebrew for a sheep. The signs 
taken by these brothers properly follow the sign of the sheep, 
which was variously called a ram, a sheep, and a lamb, 
in different languages. 


12. The sign of Sagittarius alone remains for Manasseh ; 
and if 1 be right in my former conjectures, I cannot be mistaken 
in this; but having already written so much on the standards of 
the tribes, I shall leave it to the ingenuity of my readers to 
supply what I have left unsaid on the subject of Manasseh. 


It then is only incumbent on me to add, that Jacob's employ¬ 
ing astronomical symbols, in order to convey his prophecies, can 
by no means take away either from their truth, or from their 
importance; nor do I conceive, that their application is leaf 
obvious now, than it was before. 


VoL.’til. No, vi. 


L 
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OBSERVATIONS 

ON THE ARTICLE OF “ GRAMMAR” IN DR. 
REES' CYCLOPAEDIA. 


To the Editor of the Classical Journal. 

Sir, 

In your last Number I perceive you have given 
a place to some remarks of mine, imperfect, I confess, on the 
analogy of Latin with two living tongues. With all the 
diffidence that becomes a man, opposing one, to whom the 
republic of letters appears to me so deeply indebted, I ventured 
to assign my reasons for questioning the probable success of an 
attempt once meditated by Mr. Horne Tooke, of resolving Latin 
into two other languages exclusively. Had any progress been 
made, it must have been, I apprehend, given up in despair. A 
similar attempt on any tongue, with which we can be said to 
be acquainted, would, perhaps, be equally unsuccessful. On the 
original basis of any languagd must have been superinduced a 
considerable accession of words of foreign origin : war, whether 
terminating in victory or defeat; the vicinity of nations in a 
more advanced state of civilisation; intermarriages with foreign 
tribes, migrations, and all other accidents and intermixtures, to 
which human societies are subject, must have operated to debase 
the purity of each original idiom. 

■When presuming to differ with a min of Mr. Home Tooke’s 
acknowledged talents, and, in my own opinion, extraordinary 
merits* I trust that the respect which is due to him was 
observed. The complaints we make of uncertainty and 
defectiveness of evidence, in almost every pursuit of man, 
apply with peculiar force to etymological remarks. It is, there¬ 
fore, in prudence, as well as in justice, incumbent on those 
engaged in a fascinating but comparatively unimportant pursuit, 
when collisions of opinion arise, to observe that urbanity which 
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becomes men, seeking to instruct themselves or inform others. 
When those remarks were, by your favor, committed to, the 
press, I had not seen, or even heard of, an article in the edition 
of the Cyclopaedia now publishing, intitled, « Grammar,” in 
which some of Mr. Home Tooke’s opinions are assailed in 
another tone; and the opposite opinions of the learned and 
acute contributor to that work, are advanced in terms, which, 
I humbly apprehend, the degree of evidence to which he can 
resort does not entirely warrant. After stating that Mr. 
H. T. does not appear to have studied <* the true theory 
of the human mind;” applying to his reasoning the terms, 
“ sophistry and jargon,” the learned author is pleased to say, 
that in “ the boasted division of words into noun9, verbs, and 
their abbreviations, there 19 neither utility nor accuracy!” He 
then proceeds to lay down his own canons, by distinguishing' 
« how many sorts of ideas there are in human knowledge:” 
immediately corresponding with which different sorts of ideas, 
there are asserted to exist “ as many sorts of Vords in human 
language.” 

What the learned Cyclopoedist's success may have been in 
detecting and classifying his own ideas, I certainly shall not 
take on me to conjecture. From the first moment of my 
perusing the Etc. Ur. to the present, I have been, and remain, 
perfectly well satisfied of the « accuracy, the utility,” the 
truth, and the simplicity, of its author’s theory, that all words 
are either nouns, verbs, or abbreviations of what once were 
nouns and verbs. Nor does it materially disturb that theory, 
that I cannot trace home with certainty all these abbreviations 
in every, or even in one tongue; or even that in the attempt so 
to trace them, Mr. H. T. himself may be sometimes mistaken. 
Him, whom 1 understand, I am willing to follow as a guide, 
in presence to another, who beckons me down the tortuous 
and briary bye-road of metaphysics; calling out. as does Thoma9 
Diafoirus, distinguo between “ things? and the “ attributes of 
thingsand distinguo between the “ connexion of things,” 
and the “ relation of things.” For my part, I cln agree* neither 
with T. Diafoirus in his « com edo," nor his « Nogobut 
most truly must I say, non inte/ligo. • 
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To settle the «true theory of the human mind/* wouty be, 
St seems, the fit and proper preliminary to all grammatical 
disquisition. In some future Nilmber of the Cyclopaedia, 
(which I am sorry to observe, by-the-bye, does not advance with 
a giant’s pace,) we may possibly have to thank the author of 
this article for a more complete developement of his notions on 
that important subject. For the present we may observe, that 
neither he, nor Mr. H. T. have waited till the one had made 
the other a convert to the truth of his “ theory of mindas 
I do not think it probable that they would have made sufficient 
progress in the controversy, even to agree on their common 
terms. 

The article in the Cyclopaedia, indeed, gives us no ground 
for hope that these learned Gentlemen would agree about any 
thing. Almost every citation from Mr. H. T. is made for the 
purpose of controverting it. May I be pardoned in expressing 
a wish that the contrariety of opinion stated in a work intended 
as a KrvjfM eg at), had appeared in language more measured 
and temperate. Mr. H. T. has asserted that a certain class of 
Latin words had been derived from the Teutonic; the Cyclo- 
paedist takes on him “ to prove the reverse.” And what is his 
proof ? merely the production of a counter list, showing that 
these words, or their primitives, or something like them, exist 
in Greek, in Hebrew, or in Chaldean. This, he asserts, clear/ 1 / 
shows, that the Northern language is a corruption, and renders 
Mr. H. T.’s labors perfectly nugatory. A Latin word being 
taken, each asserts that a corresponding word exists in another 
language. What Tight has the Cyclopsedist to assume that its 
origin is in the East, rather than in the North ? like equal and 
opposite quantities in an Algebraic equation, assuming all the 
Facts to be true, they would destroy each other, and leave the 
point of origin perfectly uncertain. Much of each q£ -these 
authors’ assertions, ignorant as I am, I must take on trust; 
Hebrew and Chaldean I must leave as I find, but as to Greek, 
I do not admit the probability that v/xij, a complex term, can.be 
the parent of SO simple a term as neco, nor that xvyr) can have 
produced pingan, or a mill, or a/xgAyw milk. Of the 

truth of several other of the Greek derivations I am equally 
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unconvinced; but were the contrary the case, I should by no 
means admit, that the author had proved his assertion of “ the 
Northern language being a corruption of Latin, Greek, Hebrew, 
and the other Oriental tonguesno, not if his list were 
tenfold more numerous, and the evidence' ten times more 
complete, than (as to the Greek at least) I really can admit to 
be the case. 

r 

What could the learned author say in favor of his-hypothesis, 
that this Northern tongue must have an Eastern origin, if the 
response were, that the etymologist can go still nearer the Sun, 
and produce authorities from the Shanscrit, or the Bengalese, or 
the Siamese, or the Chinese, and so forth ? But if we may 
credit those most to the East, (if that be the birth-place of 
language, and of all human' science) Paradise is by them placed 
under the North pole. According to their notions, therefore, 
the Teutonic has the best chance of being the mother-stock. 
The truth of the matter seems to be, that this jCyclopaedist, and 
many other learned men, have constructed a sort of glossometer, 
in which they are pleased to graduate the value and antiquity of 
languages, according to a scale of tlieir own construction; at 
the head of which, of course, stands Hebrew. Now, looking 
at History alone, applying the rules of probability to this 
tongue, there cannot, I think, be a doubt that, of all the tribes 
of man, tills tribe must have spoken the most corrupt, and the 
most impute dialect, if indeed they preserved any dialect of 
their own. When they migrated into Egypt, the whole tribe 
did not amount to 200 in number. They mixed with, and 
remained subject to a comparatively polished and powerful 
people, 430 years. 

In all human probability, they therefore, at that period, spoke 
Coptic. During their abode in the Desert, we are told of the 
miraculous preservation of their clothes, but not of their 
language. In their independent state, they remained a warlike 
tribe, sometimes vanquished, sometimes victorious, oAAurof xa\ 
(jAAo/ttevoi} surrounded by commercial and • more powerful 
nations, their tongue must have received daily alterations, 
During their captivity, for instance, it must have taken a 
Babylonish tinge. With tills writer's leave, I therefore conclude* 
though in opposition to him, and at the hazard of being also 
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branded with the epithets, « ridiculous and mischievous," (hat 
the Hebrew tongue does not carry us back to the infancy of 
society;'no, not even to the Court of King Pharaoh; that it 
does not “ with a fairer specimen of language," nor with so 
fair a specimen as others may, spoken by men, whose History 
does not .present us with the direct proof of having received so 
much foreign admixture, and endured so much domestic 
misfortune/ 

So confirmed a Hebraist is the author of this article, that he 
actually assigns as a reason for denying the existence of 
Onomatopeias in any tongue, the non-existence of any such in 
Hebrew; taking occasion to assert his belief, that this is by 
far the most ancient even of Asiatic tongues. With such 
slender memorials as we possess of Hebrew, and with our 
ignorance of its pronunciation, it seems too much to assume 
that no Onomatopeias existed. But even were that the case, 
can this be adduced as an argument against the evidence of our 
senses, that in our own tongue, for instance, no terms echo, or 
attempt to echo, the sound? As to the word cuckoo, for 
example, the author denies that a Foreigner would recognise the 
bird from the sound, and tells us, that in Chaldee it signifies a 
magpie. On the other hand, I have not the smallest doubt, in 
opposition to his Chaldean authority, and liis own opinion, that 
this name would most certainly bring the bird to any Foreigner’s 
recollection, if he knew its note. As to this birdy I think the 
author peculiarly unfortunate: again he brings it on the carpet, 
in order to deny H. T.’s derivation of cuckold, and set up his 
own. Few know, he says, what the cuckoo does, but all know 
how the cock acts on such occasions. On what occasions? 
oil the occasion of cuckolding ? whom does the cock cuckold ? 
Few know, says our author, how the cuckoo does; true^ but 
those who imposed the name, it seems, knew. It drops fts egg 
in othpr birds' nests: neither cock nor hen, whatever their 
Eastern names may or may not be, play this foul trick. Cuckold 
is a'partyuple passive: he on whom the name has been imposed 
has been served as those birds are, with whom the cuckoo 
takes a similar liberty. Mr. H. Tooke, to whom we are obliged 
for this etymology, has stated it, I apprehend, with his usual 
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intimity •/ and on his opponent might be retorted some of his 
own epithets. 

Too large a space in your pages would be taken dp in the 
discussion of all the points, and they are numerous, in which 
I completely differ with the certainly ingenious and deeply-read 
author. To one subject only, a little nearer home, will I now- 
advert. He confounds constantly and misnames Welsh, Celtic. 
Welsh is not Celtic; the latter tongue is really spoken by 
three distinct tribes in the British isles, who mutually under¬ 
stand each other, though, at this day, certainly with some 
difficulty. In this, however, they all agree, in naming their 
own tongue Galek, or Gailck; and the Welsh, Kimraigue, or 
Cimbric. The same names do the Cimbri themselves give. 
Where they come into contact with Celts, for instance, in Basse 
Bretagne, they term their neighbours* tongue, Galek. Of the 
three former dialects, a dictionary which 1 have seen, Is 
compiled; it' will, I trust, be speedily commjtted to the press. 
The original identity of the three dialects will not be more 
apparent from this work, than its dissimilarity at this day from 
the Welsh. Not one of these tribes now speaking Celtic, had 
ever been subjugated by the Romans : but the present difference 
of their dialects from the Welsh is too great to have resulted 
from that cause alone. Some persons, skilled in Celtic and 
Welsh, believe in the origination of both from the same source: 
but the discordance at the present day is much too great to 
admit the Welsh to assume the appellation of Celtic. Pure, or 
impure, ancient or recently corrupted, are questions with which 
I meddle not: I merely mean to say, that 1 wish for no other, 
or better test, than the people's own declaration; one set of 
these denominates their tongue Celtic, the other does not. . 

I rciftain, Mr. Editor, 

Your’s, &c. • 

CELT A. 

• . 


1 Epea Ptcrocuta, Vol. u. p. 81-& 
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EMENDATIONES IN MSCHYLISUPPLICES. 

NO. II. 

V. 723. et sqq. sic disponendi. 

K m s-f aril t tptptunt fixiirtvr alov 

^ thuut • tifvmigof ini tow via;, 

vAxmt Xvovotk mlrntt tif tpt, o v 

iqi'wivn S’ atiifif wot puX*y%iptotf 726 

yviotrt Xtvxu* U mtrXmpuivtn four 
noXpui n Xeu'<pov$ not irtt^oppuntt nitf 
' mi rctXXet ttXoT* irani f i ’rtKtv^ieo 

tv ar{lTT«V ctvrii I* liyifiiav m £0o'v« 730 

rruXMTct Xeiityof vetyx^iri/t ifirnrett. 

XO- low* y«g «e» Jujgvg ti$ $ gr^EojSvr ptaXtt, 
iiyut UtXomSt pvriut tytfarropf. 

AA. oAA’ ovlw *W«ii twvIi* ^4 Tfinri W 

tyaiy ifttyeuf \vHIk ovt y£o> Xttfiir 735 

(ifteif y eiputtot, a i fi^tivm put fin, 

*■{»; T^aypt iftintf, rSfoi put ApaXttv itur 

iXX* nrvftttf met nrulppitrpttrois 

mXttnt Xattriat ririt ptijiapuSg iron. 739 

In. v. 724. Pro vnelnv dedi Iiti row. Sxpe tow indefinite positum 
corrumpi solet: .vide Porson. Hec. 1169. In v. 725. Vulgo i'y*v 
x.l 6>.H( xXvovmt y a; at ov QtXy. E quibus plane mendosis erui irdtrat 
i tdxas y&tXtl.'iK tit V* QtXin* Ad proverbium n*Vr<* xnuv 
iEschylus respicere videtur; de qtta locutione multa protulifrValck. 
Diatrib. p. 233. a quo locus Epicratis sic corrigitur ad nostram 
rem accommodatus; fvrgtTi? n t« *««■•» itomu* K«j tows %»Xut ixAvi 
(vulgo xoeXovf txXvt) xxi ■xfox. Nec multum distat Euripideum 
tllud in ‘Med. 276. 'E%i{ot ya^ igi«o-i» thru xttXow. 

V . 7 55. Vulgo QaXmt fi\x%ivt iv mti pptnipiinvf At Rob. QttXnrtt. 
Lego €>tcXnh fifp Eadem analogia formantur nnes, xfvtrr «*, 

et alia. 
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% 762. Vulgo £i n/ n mJ hum fj'foifium. Sed planfe ratio 
postulat, *£» #irj» yi »> fiNn* Quippe qui vel Diu 

invisi tint. • 

V. 766. Defectum versus antistrophici supplet Ask. D. legendo 
«v3ii iwmtuns. quae lectio tamen est interpolatoris. Vera scriptura, 
nJJw. Mos enim iEschyleus est, ut voces eaedem sibi 

respondeant in versibus antitlieticis; vide Hermann. Observat. 
Crit. p. 130. Cum verdin exemplaribus nonnullis, teste H- Stephano, 
Inseritur tut) ante xvntfxaus hut, totus locus sic legi debet. Mtfixqyu- 
jtiiti KVvtS^ctrtTs Tl mi 0w* *Asy«»Tl« tv&e t. Cf. Hom. I A. JI. 388. 
0i St i*rn ovk ixtyems. Excidit ssepe n ante xxl. In Again. 202. 
pro nut mi trutfuerm edidit Porsonus nut n mi trttrpdrut. 

V. 767. Vulgo ’a a a’ iWi nis A vx«v« «{i/miii jevwi: ubi 
Porsonus obelo notavit, nec iniqui*: articulus nihil hie locum 
habet. Lege r if i cf. supr. 302. in A eyes 

V. 771. Sic lego, Ovrti iuvtU»v rr^tinv mrf Evc^fut *Cit 

•ururpxrut runEls y%t inyxii'i. A lllgo Tx%iix «r«A« : sed Dati« 
yum prsebent Med. Rob. Mox •i33* sentential officit. Jpgc 
tv'oguo; cum rvTKfix : ct subaudi far/. 


V. 783. Vulgo in antitlieticis, contra metrum et sensum : 

*I*r yx /Stvtin ttitxtr rifixs' | xfvKrtr ovk it xt iriAai xict£, 

Lege, 

*li f&aZuij s>3«»» yxixf Ttfiott’ | xpvxrot rtf' *v*tr it ftfaxg «A•«. 


V. 801. VulgO—«5T{aVJi<XT«? oiofyut egiftxf ywrixf wiTfX. Sedlocus 
est manifesto mendosus. Lego— oiitr^ui fyfcxf yAi( 
wtr^x. Mihi quidem vox «»-g«rnorTa$ innotuit: at cognata certe 
vocabula emtxn et olrruxro; extant in Soph. Philoct. 33. et 2. Nec 
mali N exponi potest xtrgimtxrrts per illud Lucretianum; Nuttiits ante 
trita solo. Mox, Pauvvio debetur; dcin itfftxs est Doricfe 

pro ififttf. 

^.*813. Vulgo Tit x/tty’ xvfxs trt trofot ElffU yxptv m2 Avt igix. 
Sed Rob. *<?’ xvreti et Med. rtpru. Lege Tit, AIfamtjtrt, -nt*£ 
TxftSr tUt Afirsgi*. Quod ad £$*mt cf. supr. 788. et Soph. 
Old. T. 861. Quod ad n^w «*.» ai nigut, vide v. supr. 237* Et 
profecto dicitur &xn riftntt medicamentmi parar non rifma npi 
'de re eddem. In strophici^ lege ITgh xtii tr*g«$ xvgn J mi, Kxglixt 
fiitf, ytlfuv. Hes/ch. *A tiKTtgxf — imrxfn^ srmgjftnvf, mrxtigovf, "iff. 
Evgwuixif, VulgO IJ$»» )*txTt{ts. 
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V. 815. et sqq. Hos versus in ordinem antistrophicum VV.4)D. 
redegerunt, numeris tamen non omnibus absolutis. Lego 


1u£ Sftlpxt cvgxnxi 

ffT{. 

y*»«J y#{ Aiyvroyufs 

xxi fit A* Xi'rxtx tioTf" 


ivrtptQn x^m il/tyr 

ri Aim juo< nAi/tii’ «- 


fUTxi^OftOlf fit iiOftt- 

jUriCKc/ XM VOVI TTtlf’ 

818 

m Qvyx 3 * xrxitrir $26 

W % / « / / 1 » a * ^ " 

IITlit IFXTIg' fitxtx y U ^*Ali$ «{*» 

o-oAv jgooif i/gwrxi Xxfi u». 

Vftftxrir hiixoif" n/3 1 - 


«» 3 * ITISM Zpytl tkAki- 

^*t) 3 ’ ixtrxg nttt. 


rsv, to yt rivrowf. 

•yxiJo%i myK{*ri( Z*S. 

822 

trxntn t/Aiioo iimj. 830 


Iri'V. 815. Aid. •vg«w«u: moz Ditrochaeus xxi fie^tj xtr respon- 
det Choriambo iurpotfo : dein 6uis est dissyllabon. In v. 817 . 
redde t/am naptias ; cf. supr. 129. Vulgo rixtx 3i (**l ms *tA ifurx 
(tti xvrtftx Unde qu.t vides erui. Quod ad xXtvrt* cf. 

supra 437. In v. 819. Med. fit'xix f**i q>ixuf «g«r. At soloecum est 
fui fiAf<$ : melius Turn, u (piXtif «g«». In v. 823. \’ulgo Atyvimor— 
afnnytri;. At Bumeio debetur AiyvwTeyivif : mox ante a^ni subaudi 
ur«; idem sonat x^e-u ilfyo ac *«{»» in 4-33. et in 537. 
xti^St Vi l n v * 326'. Plane ineptum est futTxm: quod ad 
Snxm cf. supr. 113. xt xig tmrxi ft umyittg. In v. 829. Vulgo t» 
3" xmu nia : quod defendi fortasse potest; at .Tschylus respicere 
videtur ad Horn. IA. A. 524. % Ovi’ ATEAETTHTON y 0, ri mi 
sfpMAji xxrxnvm: respicit certe ad Homcricam de Jovis trutmis fabu- 
lam in IA. 0. 69. Redde ri y* nlnrxi in guam partem inclination 
fuerit. In v. 830. vulgatur wt». 

V. 873. et sqq. Sic dispone. 


FT(. 

XO. •> X* XI XI 
xxi av yi{ 

3vnr«A xftxe oAoio 
it xXtffVTti xXr- 876 

•1 nxrit Ex[miom 9 
%xftx mXvtyxftftn <*A tvs 

‘ EvfvxAvixrtf ajCfxif* 879 


XlTUT(. 

xo. 883 

eXXvftxr 

rig 3* hrxgxyag «Au(: 

« * ■ 
ififi^ftftrrx fifvx- 

Ijuf ifinXxTf i fttyxs 887 

NiiAoj vfi^nr xmvft\]s- 

ut j3«(ii Surrtr. 


■ KH. “«£» xxi Xxxxgi xxi xxXu ft*g. KH. fixinn xtXivx flxfir ti( ift^i'rrft^tp 
Atyurr/xi H/Sxfir ri% inrt^itfu. ««» rxj^trrx, ftnii vif a%t*x£i'nr 
Box' mxf/htft* x**%i yiftn ei£vtf. iAm y*{ turn wXoxxfttt tvidft o^irop. 
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16 v. 874. Vulgo deest rv. In v. 876. Vulgo nXv^dfuttti ixatsfc 
Prior quidem vox admitti potest, prima syllaba Chofiambi resoluta; 
posteriorem neque lingua neque metrum patitur. Dodi kui\g. 
Horatius Prenms JEgiKo. In v. 879. Vuh«o EifiUig ». Med. 

In qua scriptura nonnullis fortassc vox latere 

videbitur. Nobis tamen prxplacet ECfvxXuitmtg. Quam voculam 
restituit Toupius, vol. 11. p. 289. Act. Apostol. xxviii. J4. et MS. 
unus confirmat. Nec male V. D. laudat Etymol. M. ubi Ti >$itr 
exponitur i rtv atifttv mui eg km ETFTKAYAON kkXutmi. 

Quod ad metrum, Choriambo Ditrochaus respondet. In v. 882. 
Vulgo tyfy km fit* jrasgang’ *%u/t u£veg ovtft (%"». Quae sensu et 
metro carent. Delevi tjgi km auctoritate Burncii, et mutatur 'ittft, 
in toftw e conjectura Butleri. Ludit .Tschylus in v. tiding. ut patet 
c sequent! ti. I 11 v. 88i. Vulgo ti Xvftung h irja »/«; vXuntu. Ex his 
corruptissimis enii SxXvft*i rig tmtfvyig *Xk*. Cf. Eurip. Hec. 
l66‘. tj %M[tm \tt imtfayig. In v. 887. Vulgo iftnxg. Dedi 
i^tuXeiig. In MSS. nonnullis valde similes sunt.r et A. Vox ifivXxg 
olim corrumpcbatur in Apollon. Rhod. I. 1132. Hesych. 'Eft* A«<, 
itiftan vwrrftpitl. Ill v. 889. Vulgo ufiftt. Dcdi /3k fit. Prxco 
modo dixerat fiSfti, ad quam voeem Chorus spcctat; pari fere modo 
Praconis verba (v. 872) iXtftimtg tr*x>ift*tg irridet Chorus per 
ivnr*x*ftZg. Vide Butlerum ad .912,3. In v. 890. 
servavit Schol. pro irrirrftptv: mate Pauwio debetur tiidft *tyr*t. 
pro si; 


V. 892. et sqq. Sic dispone. 



CTf. 


KtTITTf. 

•» ti irdrtfy fiftriirr 



902 

1/ . M 

A fits *r« ft *X*o wyii 


iimvg ft»ift£ %*?»- 


*•* ** fidiw 

<t 

«c diTTivg ftirtf 


ttx( a r*f ftiXxt. 

895 

• IV * % «* • 

Ti ft, t TOO MMOVT • 

90 5 


In V. 892. Vulgo fifnltrr* fcntTM ft*xi*»ytt. Med. fift/rttr* Turn. 
/9grr iont jtrecTM. Eustath. OA. A. p* 1422. IS* fifirut* *ftg' *tm. 
E quibus erui flftvim-’ "Ajmj *r* : mox ft *x*V *yu e.st 6 conjectyri 
Schutzit, quem sequor et in antistrophicis reponentem ftirurl fu wt¥ 
loco ^41 rt mrt 
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V. 920. et stjq, sic dispone, versuum ordine mutato, 

slAA* $ yvHtutSt if twAtr JawTff fttktir ; 

" {ire$ /uif finci qvro awe Hr/antnu, 



k a) srsAA’ bttxqrtn tltftmtf tpflit’ 


KH. 

r/ S' qttn’Ae/.furati rwpS’ qcui S/xq; serif ; 

923 

BA. 

xdg'ktwf tii''S.\hnm vytfiiuf ayar’ 


KH. 

irbf 1* 8v^/ ; rajrsAaiAsd’ tvyrxtn s%&‘ 


BA. 

• iroioif viitnihf srgoj'tyeif \ry%p%iuf j 


KH. 

‘Eftt? fttyifT* 7Tga|iir* futevnyv’ 

927 

BA. 

fulfil tizrai rtus 6uif tviir cifiu. 



In v. 926. Vulgo trouim ^-(e^ueis. Scd utnt? i- v. 928. nascU 
lur, nec sentential congruit. Supple iyjgAi m post a-mitfs*. 

V. 932. VulgO KAatsij stir ti y/avmuf w fteix' if fuut^dr. Med. st/Ji fiaX* 
If. Aid. cii'if* etrns- Guelph. oiilfutiU. Turn, tuV *i t$: qua; postrema 
scribcndi ratio, modo logas ax^ti, proba nonriuUis fortasse videbitur^ 
propter Iph. A. 95I . OvS’ tIf 0 * 1*1 yji (: at locus isle non vitio 
caret. Malim equidem hue relerre gl. Hesychi.mam B*aa’ if 
•utgev. quam exponunt alii spccialiter per insulam Leshi 

vicinam ; alii generaliter per quamlibet oram. Similis fere locutio 
apud Latinos in extremas orris rdegare. Lego igitur KAomi; «r, u 
yyavruxs, ctv fescAA it; out^cev- 


V. 933. Post I), v. inscre, 


BA. 

o/Btvxfanm tout iftS <P^tnft*rr 



seAA* itf ui i/Sjis syyisrw rxQum^ti. 


*- 

“ «wr«t feveuftect rtuf tiSi mvAqTsg^f.’* 

Aiysif sty ixfai mum Aiyvsrrav rttit. 



K«ei y«g jssrst xtigvx’ tbrstyyiAAur TsgwV 
txtcrrx. 

937 

KH. 

Tl'f, tpU, Ttltf T uQttlQltUf 


# 

ijxiif yvixutvi ft etuTavt^iti mrsAay $ 


BA. 

ti <rtt Jiiyur rovitfti\ iv yfiiy futfitv 



itmii tv t atvr«$ £«s \vi\fUK*fai nfu. 

911 


In v. 938, Vulgo *St <p& et mox Jj*«y yvw««f »vr ; qu* nequeunt 
intelligi. In v. 94 i. Pulcherrimam Jtathei emendationem reposui 
▼ice 1r $» ft Mvrcf ;* yero propius Med. rfmfo nec multum distat Aid. 
tw$ rv Ktirs';. • 

V. 957. Vulgo Urti T»y tfin vlktpun mfimi rut. At libri vetustio- 
yes 7m h ftit et mox igtimfl*. Rob. xlquctm. Lege igitur. "lof «7» 
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t»3\ t! 3u, xixifw mfftrfai tur. Botheo debetur 7etf #J* et Porsono 
iu atftrtai : cf. supr. 448 et 346. rixipw ufyirlut, ttt rectc exbibent.. 
Guelph. Aid.' * 

Ibid Post. h. v. insere O 3m iutei^u *. r. a. usque ad B<««. 

V. 9.38. Lege "Emu 31 wen **i xg»m to7s et^atru : cf. Hec. 877. 
K»< T*r? <yvuu%n imu K^an;: vulgo tLi. Sed opfativus nihil 

hie habet. 

V. 964. Versus hicce manifesto spurius, interpretamentum scili¬ 
cet sequentis: qui post 968 poni debet. ' 

V. 968. Quid sibi velit pwtffvifuvs iifuvs ignoro. Citat Stan- 
leius I.ycophron. v. 960. ptuuulrovt i'ifxt. Unde malijn legero 
(tuttyinvt isdg**;. 

V. 970. Vulgo nc*{i9~r< jitm'ntrhu i quod ad syntaxim, bene; 
quod mitrum, sccus. Iluic vitio medetur Canterus, illi offendit, 
legendo Xurimrlt. Corrige ^At{I7T* Xurirxsit. 

X . 97G. Tautologum est xptttr propter sequentia nv yaf rftng* 

. Lege ir^iptMi. 

V. 990 -1. Hi duo versus sunt graviter edrrupti et fortasse 
interpolate 

V. 994. Med. Rob. et Aid K *) pir weAjttwj itfi Kutnptyt 9<im>» 
xdityti. Unde Porsonus emit (teste V.D. Edinburgh Rev. No. xxx.) 
itytunu Optime quod ;ul p!g«. Scd vereor ut h^uuuu 

genuina sniptura sit; quoni.im, ilia recepta, plane insulsum fuerit 
kxfoiui. Malirn igitur K xi pin hvjiA«irn$ «cvti*rn pig* &»*upt. 
Chorus olim dixernt (v. supr. J66.) sibi nccem suspendio consciscere 
meditatam esse: cf. quoque .343, 791*, et sqq. 

V. 996. Pro tvxguni* tpgni*s manifesto legendum est h vgip*$ 

^gC*o;. ' 

V. 1001. Vulgo */\£mtr ivTv%»i Qigu Ktutii. Spanhemius 
Milii placet tureen. Euripides usurpat y\£mt» fZrpjpt in Bacch. 
264. 

't* J004. Vulgo "nfeei l%tii7tts ri*¥ iftrr{Mrr» figmis. Ineptum est 
sriWjimr. Lege tximgxvn, 

V. 100j. et sqq. Sic dispone, 

tutgxtifutr, Trr, tv ££rr uxihnt Kvrgig* 
a*>(* tu( *n?itvm tt vp 'ipy ig». * 

TfgU*' tX&g* J 1 tvf!l\itxrt< tvixput" 
ingtf it xngxinvn tut/ fluent ri w 
tun xhIIsAm Tnjib™ xxi mitm0n. 
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«. 

In V. 1. vulgantur nejnlpm rw^ww " sed Aid. 

xxfriftxn et Kngvru. Quod ad Ax&tm Homericam voeem exponit 
Hesychius per tyfamrmnt. Redde *v £*m t marcentia. In v. 2. 
Ita Stanfeius conjecit; vulgo ** *fx ; mox pro nmxCovaw it puut 
if* dat Med. x*xvtvext 6’ it xmt if*. Unde erui voces xti^aZr* 
hit nut sftrj if*. Hesychius, KsAm, 6'tXyti, xfx’titu. Quod ad nut i/tnti 

cf. Epigramm. apud Suid. v." a3«$.-J xxi ei* Kvxft t ’ipyt QfU*. 

Euripidi (Iph. A. 329) restituitur K vxfit iftyn ad Troad. 376. In 
v. 3. redde txufx uvn. Hesych. ’Orxfxn—■rrxQvXn. 

V. 1013. Vulgo A<o$ lege 0io$ scil. Kvorg<$: mox vice tut lege A*o’$. 

\ . 1046. Sic lege, Mtnixeitos 3s <pihx ftxrfi xxftmt Tlittf ■ tu y* ot!3sr 
■ xxxftu nXstu DlXkt eft Tluit7 m iiitrxi 3’ iffutix ftttf ’ApftiiTXf •fyttptfo- 
rf//3t*t tf*r*t. In his pauca mutavi; scilicet pro 3* «< tpi'^xi cum 
Botlieo repnsui 3s <pfo* cui favet 3s in Ask. D. Mox vice Tlxttt 
dant IT i6ot MSS. 2. cum Aid. '1 urn. Dein tu y inscrui, ob «J3* 
omissum. Mox egregiu Bpthcus ©EAKTOFI pro 0EAKTOPI. Dein 
vulgo xitci. Aid. Rob. jr Itu, Pauwio debetur xuiti. IVIox vulgo 
3s3«t tu : sed 3s3ir«u extra controvcrsiam est lectio genuina; nam 
rcspicit Chorus adDcos Zvyiov; quos adnumerat Plutarchus Quast. 
Rom. p. 2(>4. B. scilicet Am, '‘llfxt, 'A<Pgo3mif, Thttv xxi 'AfTtftliet. 
Deniquc vulgantur ■vJ-sJuji rg.ooj r. qua aiu toritate ncscio: nam 
libri vetustiores dant d/.3yg«, ^Ztfx, fytvfci. qua: postrema lectio 
est vero proxima. Id patet cx llesychio; ubi legitur gl. +*0 »t ft- 
&*t, xtfi r out xiytvf TfiZafisi&t : sed legi debet i}'XpffeTfi*t*t. Siepe 
post 0. excidit if. 

y. 1051. Vulgo Qvyxixf 3* hrtxytlxt. MSS. 2. Aid. ^vy«3s$ 3* 
hrlimuH. Unde erui possunt tpvyeihcmt 3' in x»n*f. 

V. 1063. Lege Ew (IsAoif vxt ut'iMrtt. 

V. 1076. Malim Kxi xfxrtf tifttt yvtxiJs — in to /li^Ttfif xxxtv xxl 
n}' xfuiftt xii*. Vulgo to iifttiftt. quod nequeo intelligere. 
He<ych. "Aftaiftf, «re$ xnv scil. ftoi'fxs. 

V. 1079. Lege K *\ iixx tv%xs trurtxi: Vulgo 3/xos$. Error^eJen- 
nis Vid. Heraclid. 461. et Antig. 387. 

ADDENDA. 

By, accident the fpllowing remarks were omitted in their proper 
places in tffe last Number: 

V. 303. et sqq. Sic dispone, 

XO. xxi xfvxfx yvf** rxurx irxXXxxtrftxrxt* 

BA'. ri 3s; TXTftf txvt K ’^ih*r ,l Hfxt Aios i ( 
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4 ti 

xo. 

fiavt rift yvfttS* ’AfylMi it if 

306 

BA.* 

oihcoZr xtXofyi Ztvf W l vxfaifac fiat; • 


XO. 

faint xftxarra fiaviaff ravfat iiftatf’ 


BA. 

waif avt riXivra fixnXutt him t«Ji ; 

B 

XO. 

rat xvm xatoxrnr fvXaue irrtrrnnt did. 

310 

BA. 

Velar xaiexrft aufiavxeXar Atylt; ; 


In v. 

303. Vulgo xfvxrd y"Hfxs. Aid. ofvxr* alynfxt. 

Unde erui 


ttpjxru •fifuu. In v. 310. Vulgo T« xdti' ifmtra fvXax’ «nmMf 
fiat. Sed olim volui Tin xvw »«»oVr»» et nunc volo. *Hanc enim 
lectionem agnoscere vidctur Schol. Min. ad Soph. Elcctr. 5. Tavm 
ydf (sell. 'Uli) a Z tbf ifxedtif furaZAxnxu avrnt t if fiavt, Xxdiit jriifVftme 
tv *Hfar' i 2i ytovne, TON KTNA ro/'A{y«» ran IIA^OIITHN EITEZ- 
TH£E OTAATTEIN «vtv S» Eff* nf Osri rev Aio$ srikthhi. 

Hjcc quam apte verbis iEschyli congruunt ! Vice fid ad versus 
finem restitui tad : nam fioi ahundat bis repetitum in 307. et 312. 


V. 611. et sqq. Sic dispone, 

pin xtflrfarat h 

2tat ixatiiftTtet 

65* 

rat YliXaryat xeXtt 

xfdxref* arm rtcixtt 


f 9 at /» » 

pt it *%«(• * fiexe 

2'joxeXipnret t it 


pd%Xat "Afrit xrirac 611; 

rif oipef dtrt%et 


ret aft ran 0i{«£- 

hr ofifa fiifid£- 

658 

atrx fiforeif IrixXatf 

etra ; fixfhf 2’ 

/Sli 1 • mt 



In v. 641. Vulgo fifaaTt sn.g'$x 2 ' 6 v. Olim volui xZf afar at : nunc 
volo uin xifirfarat. Hesych. n*gi’ rfefrx, rat iwitgiasirx taxi it an 2/ora 
kx) fta%Oii*tii ixtfamirtetf ££sx. Ammonias V. A utfiomrat hsec habet 

'Eti/ 3 oi|T*( a [M%fafdt t%a>* <pi.pr,i -toStw o' Vvia* ri/t zrau/iru * ixlrfxrat 

xaXavnt, ubi non sine jure ct.V^xt«» Valckcnacrium offendit. Lege 
TtfirPetTa*. De mutationibus vocum ret in pi,r\ it uXXatf in UixXaif 
et ixtiJpiraa in hrctiiafunt. olim di.vi: restat igitur, ut dc reliquis muta¬ 
tionibus dicani. 

In v. 6.35. Vulgo t fixrefd rt exoxar. In v. 656. vulgo it ail rtf: 
sed qg ex at nascitur: mox dr i'%oc in iem%oi mutatur, subaudito at : 
quod interdum fit post r\% interrogativum: cf. Chocph. 590. ’axx* 
vxffTeXper drZf-K ffitffta r!; A/yw et Antig fil3. rif at2f£t uxtffiariat 
ninr^ti. In v. 658. Vulgo piaitetra. Stanleius fix,terra : unde 
Butlerus ipfiaitetra. Quorum utrique metrum obstat. Mihi quidexn 
placet fiifix^ttra Hesych. Btfidmn, Qla fialtar. ubi corrigynt VV. DD. 
fieficirhn ex lx. N. 809. et O. 676. sed ibi MSS. fitfijfcan. quae melior 
est lectio, judice Toupio, vol. iv. p. 297. Et certe prxstat fitfid^avm, 
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hoc quoque in loco. Mos entm est iEschyleus ut voces vel ejusdenl 
vel similis formje eundem et strophz et antistrophae locum tenehnt 
ttt moAuit Hermannus, Observat. CriUp. 130. 

f 

The length of this article, already extended through four Numbers, 
precludes the possibility of performing the promise given on a former 
occasion to produce such extracts from Mr. Butler's notes, as would 
enable the reader to form his own judgment of Mr. Butler’s editorial 
labors. We trust, however, on the appearance of another volume 
of /F.schylus, to which we shall pay an early attention, that an 
opportunity will be afforded us of doing this act of justice to Mr. 
Butler, and at the same time to gratify our own feelings, by having 
occasion to speak less of ourselves, and more of him. But in 
order that Mr. Butler may secure the favorable suffrages of scholars, 
we recommend him most earnestly no longer to waste his own 
time, nor to tire our patience, by stringing together his Notes Philo¬ 
logical j which, compiled as they are for the most part from the 
long-winded commentary of Schutz, and the absurd communica¬ 
tions of Midler, can be expected to throw' but little light on the 
obscurities of .!■ schylus. And when Mr. Butler has freed himself 
from this millstone about his neck, v r e may then, but not till then, 
hope, that he will have leisure and inclination to acquire that inti¬ 
macy with His author, which he at present seems to have but slightly 
gained. On the necessity of sifeh acquaintance to an Editor, it is 
needless to expatiate. Our ideas on this subject will be best illus¬ 
trated by stating the marked superiority of Stanley over Schutz 
in this very respect. The former knowing well,that an author 
is the best comment on himself, has been able by a frequent 
perusal of d 7 schylus, to enrich the poet with a commentary, where 
accuracy of illustration, and variety of information, are no less 
conspicuous than felicity of emendation; while, on the other hand, 
Christ. Godofr. Schutz, thinking Q it easier to manufacture X^itin 
Notes, than to wade with patient toil through the difficulties and 
corruptions of A schylus—has loaded his author with a perpetual 
commentary,'which none but a German would write, and scarce a 
German fend; anfl in which is to be found all the prolixity of the 
school of Heyne without any of its learning. 
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Reply to various Critiques on the First Part o/’Dr. A.Clirk&’s 

Hebrew Bible. 


To the Editor of the Classical Journal. 

Sir, 

.A writer in your last Number, under the signa* 
ture has advanced a variety of reasons why the tfTU 

nachanh of Moses, Gen, c. iii. should be considered as a mere 
serpent, and that no other kind of animal is intended. To prove 
this, he has professed to trace the word through the different 
ancient versions, and thinks that they all concur in considering 
the original as implying a so pent, and they have translated 
accordingly. But this gentleman was not aware that as the 
Samaritan, with the Ilebi CTC-Saniuritan teit, retain the original 
word, therefore they cannot be produced as evidence ; because, 
whatever animal the Hebrew term means, the if must meau the 
same, which is the point in questionj nor docs he appear to 
have considered, that all the other versions have been made since 
the Sophia put, on which he and others lay so much stress; that 
some of them were actually made from it, and that the Septuu- 
itint, and also the Vulgate, which in multitudes of places closely 
follows it, have been a sort of ground-work to almost all poste¬ 
rior versions. I have already touched on this point in the note, 
which has given rise to your correspondent’s animadversions, 
and for any tiling he has said to the contrary, see no occasion, 
cither to reconsider the subject, or to retract my opinion. 

The above writer might have saved himself all the trouble of 
proving that WTJ signifies a serpent; this I had given in my note 
as the third acceptation of the word, adding, « but of what 
kind is not determinedand therefore it is perfectly disingenu¬ 
ous* in^him to produce Num. xxi. 9. thus ; “ Moses cannot be 
said to have lifted up a brazen ape, nor could it have been a 
fiery winged ape that stung the Israelites,” Had I asserted that 
the word never did signify a serpent , the above passage might 
have been considered a fair one—but this I neVbr did j i gave all 
the acceptations of the word, and this among the rest, and only 
queried the propriety of that translation in Gen. iii. a sense 
which no learning, art, or ingenuity of man, has ever brought 
Wo. vi. Vol. hi. $ m 
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to a rational bearing on the above passage. I therefore did not 
say, that Moses' hung up a brazen ape, no more than I said he 
hung up a conjurer, or a pair of fetters; which, even according 
to this writer’s own concession, arc meanings of the original 
■Word. A writer in the EenngeJieal Magazine has used the 
•ame disingenuous mode of quotation, but this is perfectly 
consistent with the inn endues in the same paper. It may be 
necessary also to correct the writer in another of his positions— 
he every where assumes that I say, the creature that deceived 
Eve was an ape: Some other gentlemen, with equal justice, 
have said the same thing•, but I have not said so—I have said, 
** It appears to me that a creature of the ape, or ourang outang 
kind is here intended.” I have said also, that certain Arabic 
words, which I there quote, « signify an ape, or satyrus, or any 
creature of the simia, or ape genus.” But, while I knew that 
the si min or ape genus included not less than 83 species, I should 
have been as fearless as these gentlemen, lud I restricted the 
tneaning to what they appear to understand by ape, which is the 
common school-boy translation of simia, and in a multitude of 
Cases, sufficiently incorrect. 

Your correspondent unnecessarily appeals to the Ethiopia, at 
We have no edition of the Pentateuch in that language. As to his 
Arabic criticisms, and the argument which he says I might draw 
from them, p. 73.—I may beg leave to inform him, that I would 
not appeal to any such authority, where similarity and analogy 
are almost totally wanting; and as to the Arabic version, we can 
only say, it has followed its predecessors, and is as indeterminate 
as they arc. 

Inp. 71. he says, “ Though the ape abounds in craft and 
sagacity,” £zc. “ yet he can scarcely be said to be more subtle than 
th£ serpent, which lies in wait for its prey, and of which some 
Species make the attack without kissing.” This is a most_extra¬ 
ordinary sentence; but, I shall notice nothing of it but its 
argument, which goes as roundly to prove that the creature in 
question may be a dog , for some of them bite without barking; 
or a catfl or shelies in wait for her prey, and seizes it without 
mereing. * 

As to the reference to the bubbler , on the hypothesis in the 
note on Gen. iii. it is, ia my opiuion, perfectly correct, and what 

9 
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file jtactrine of association would at once suggest to the mind 
of the writer. 

When your correspondent states that the serpent, *« was a 
favorite object of terror to the augurs, and that the ancients * 
even believed, that some of the species charmed their prey to its 
destruction ;” docs he wish us to believe by this quotation— 

Fi iiriW.is in pratis caiitaii'.lo ruinpitur .1.ignis, 
that the • it a he burst its preij, by incantation, or that the snake 
itself was burst by it ? I can no more reconcile this to good 
sense, than I can «« a Jacoiitc object of tenor” either to my 
understanding or my nerves. \ 

In p. 7 k this writer asks, how St. Paul could have used the 
word o$ic, serpent, and St. John fyaxsuy, dragon, if an ape had 
been intended ? I answer, that neither St. Paul in 2 Cor. xi. 3. 
nor St. John in Rev. \x. 2. refers to the inurnment used in the 


original b inptation, but to Satan himself; and therefore both 
thccvi: and oc.xy.xv are equivalent to and ~atxvol;, as St. 

John himself expicssly teaches, tov ottv tov og itrrt 

x-A vatxv":. And here the inspired writer sccm9 

evidently to refer to some of the name s by which the deceiver of 
mankind was distinguished among the Jews. There arc 23 of 
these which are in frequent use among the ancient Jewish 
doctors; 1 shall only mention a few: he is called Sammael 
the chief of all tin* Seraphim, ami is represented as 
having twelve wings. He is called Satan, or the adver¬ 
sary -STOTT hannachash the Nachash-TTD ICTO NachasA 
bariueh, the ant Such ash. '3DTpTI t£TO Nachash hakkndu- 
want, the old, or ancient \achasli, to which name St. John 
refers in the above passage, Rev. xx. 2. calling him tov c$iv tov 


apxurr,, translating the ETO Nachash of Moses, by the ofig of 
the Septuagint. lie is also called TINS’jn TTH Hunch halt amah, 
the ftndean spirit y which nanfe our Lord uses, Matt. xii. 43. 
Luke. xi. 21. Those who contend for the literal meaning of the 


wordETO, which they suppose to signify a .w pent ora snake t 
may with equal propriety contend for the litcral.meaning of tjie 
following terms, which arc all used as names of tfiis old deceiver, 
emong the Rabbins. In Ya/kut lluhenit he is Called "1WT7 
hashor, the ox; and 3^31 harteleb, the dog; "and in Y a/cut 
shadash t he is called "WITT hachazir , the HOG’or swine. And 
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Rab. Menachem , in his gloss on Zech. ix. 9. calls him "HOTT 
ckamur 1 the as& j behold thy king cometh unto thee—-riding on 
an ass—this ass,'* says he, is Sammael.’* He is also deno- 
, minated “I'JW seir the goat ; 3TV arch, the RAVEN, &c. &e 
Those who wish to see more, may consult Slehefin, liartoiocci , 
Buxtorf, and the Rabbins, passim. Had a certain writer who 
has lately printed a captious note in his Commentary on 
Rev. xii. 9. by which he has neither done credit to himself, 
justice to tlie person whom he insidiously traduces, nor honor 
to « the words of the liviug God,** for which he professes so 
great reverence,—-considered, that probably the sacred writer 
was simply borrowing a few of the well-known epithets, by 
which his own countrymen designate the enemy of man, he 
would have expressed himself with a little more caution, and if 
capable of it, with a little more candor | for, as a commentator he 
should know, that a principal part of the peculiar phraseology 
of the Apocalypse, is borrowed from Jewish forms of speech, 
which forms exist in' their writings to the present day \ and he 
who pays not a proper attention to these, is not likely to give 
even the literal meaning of the Book of the Revelation; and if 
he neglect to avail himself of such helps as these afford, such 
neglect can be no proof of his «« reverence for the words of the 
living God :'* at present, 1 shall leave this to his consideration — 
In the mean time it may be necessary to inform him, that many 
of the Jews did not believe that a serpent, or snake of any kind 
Was intended by the original word IPTO. Rabbi K/iezer in D'p19 
Perek, 19. gives a long circumstantial account of the means 
Used by the great Apostate for the seduction of our first parents: 
he says, that “ Sammael the great prince and chief of the six 
winged seraphim, taking his troop, descended with them to the 
eafth, and having considered all the creatures which the holy 
mid blessed God had created, found none among them so seise 
to do evit,ynrb DDn, as the Nachash, (according to what is 
written, Gen. iii. 1 . note the Wtchn^h zras more cunning than all 
the beasts of the Jield ): vty 22T1 W\Q1 fPiTI, and 

hia likeness was According to the species of the camel, and he 
mounted and rode upon him.” See the piece at large in Barto- 
locci. vol. 1. p. 220. [ quote this, merely to show, that though 
die Rabbins use. the word they do not .all suppose it to 
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mean a serpent of any kind, unless we could imagine that with 
thefn, the serpent and the camel were creatures of the same 
species. It is true that several of these interpreters, like our 
own, are exceedingly confused and perplexed on the subject i 
and some of them make the whole account an allegory, and state 
that the serpent or nachash means only the JHP! 12T, or evil 
principle in the human heart. 

Ib. « However, even supposing the nachash to have been an 
ape, in what manner can we reconcile to ourselves, that this 
simian dragon lives also in the waters, as we understand from 
Isaiah, xxvii. 1.” &c. ? This is another instance of this writer’s 
want of candor; as, if he had ever read my note, he must have 
seen, that when I give the various senses in which IPTti is used 
in die Scriptures, I show, that in Isaiah, xxvii. 1. it appears to 
mean the crocodile, or alligator, and he should have proved, 
that this opinion was unfounded, before he had coined his absurd 
term simian dragon; but as he appears not to be very conversant 
with Natural History, we jnust allow him this, as a new species. 
It is strange that afterwards this writer should actually produce 
the crocodile, as probably the creature intended by the IWU of 
Moses, see p. 75. 

Ib. « But the serpent is of the class of amphibia, and will, 
therefore, in every point of view, apply to the dragon.” How 
many naturalists in Europe will feceivc this saying ? Does he 
mean that the 'draco or dragon belongs to the class of .s eipents? 
But how does «* the serpent in every point of view apply.to 
the dragon ?” so far is this from being correct, that Linne and 
every correct naturalist, places the draco in the third class of 
reptiles, and not among serpents , from which it has characters 
essentially distinct. 

In p. 73. this writer, to evade the force of the argument, that 
Eve testified no surprize at fhe serpent's address to her, says 
« To this it may be answered, that before the fall, we are led to 
understand, a perfect unanimity subsisted between Sill that 
God had created; hence, therefore, before the degeneracy of 
theiv powers, it would neither be absurd nor fanciful to conjec¬ 
ture, that a mutual understanding prevailed between man and 
beast.” What f does the objector mean, that before the fall 
every animal had the gift of speech j—or that man and beast 
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intuitively understood each other’s meaning ?—But he proceed?-} 
“ since Adam has evincedjiis knowledge of their nature by 1 the 
names which he has given to them.” Does Adam's giving names 
to the different creatures prove, that a mu!util understanding 
prevailed between man and beast ; and that, therefore, they 
understood his nature, as well as he did their’s ? By this mode 
of reasoning, thif’inferior animals could, with equal precision, 
have given him his name, as he gave names to them. This is 
certainly a‘most wonderful conjecture; how far it may be 
deemed “ alnuiti” or « fanciful I must leave to others. But 
he proceeds; lb. “ the belly of other animals is either ]t£D, or 
mp.” This is a hasty assertion, is found in upwards of 70 
places in the Hebrew Bible, and with the exception of Job, xl. 
J6, is never, as far as I can recollect, applied to the belly of any 
of the inferior antniah , but when used in this sense, (for it 
means also die Pistachio nut, Gen. xliii. 11. a protuberance, or 
’the middle of a thing, 1 Kings, vii. 20. the thoughts of the 
mind , Job, xxxii. IS. Sec.) it is invariably applied to the belly or 
womb, of the human being. 

His second w'ord 2“lp, is not found in the sense in which it is 
here used in any part of the sacred writings; it means the intes¬ 
tinal canal, or the contents of the abdomen, but never the belly 
in the sense contended for by this writer, but it is probably a 
jnispiint for IL2p ; this word is only found in the signification 
of belly in one place in the Hebrew Bible, Num. \xv. 8. and 
there, it means the belly of the human female; therefore, neither 
of these words is to the objector’s purpose. 

He adds, “ hut *TTJI is universally applied to reptiles by the 
Rabbins, and therefore the ntu hu.-h mentioned in Genesis, must 
be a reptile, and where can we find a reptile ape i When the 
objector h..-> read one f/iietii pait of the Rabbinical writings, I 
can assure him, he will feel much less inclined to hazard ^the 
assertion contained in the first part of this paragraph. The root 
iH.’l, signifies nchnatc , incurvine $e, proadere, procumbcre, 
prunum abjieerc sv, see Buxltnf, Lc\. Rah. and is repeatedly 
used by ^the Ta^umlsts in the signification of boning down, 
stooping, adoring , or iturshipping: and the same author under 
the root yiJ, gives a talmud'c piovcrb, in which ITU, is used in 
this sense, ; nfr Wind'll rru K2?U innN « If thy wife be shorf 
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of stature, stoop damn, and whisper to her," i. e. if site be weak, 
beat with her infirmities. As to the word TITO, in Hebrew, it 
only occurs twice in the whole Bible, Gen. iii. 14. and Levit. 
xi. 42. in the latter text it evidently means the belly of breast of 
reptiles, on this there is no controversy; in the former text, I 
suppose it to have a similar meaning to what the root has in 
Chaldee, and I might add, in Syriac also, (where the n is changed 
into pi) to stoop , to bend, or bow dozen. 1 might also ask the 
objector where he found TITO among the Rabbins;- and where, 
universally applied to reptiles ? Has he not here risked too 
much, by consulting Caste!, where lie found “ ITU m. venter, 
pec. reptilium?” who quotes the two only passages in which it 
is found, but whilst Cablet considers it as implying peculiarly the 
belly of reptiles, he has too much sense and learning to say, that 
the word is uniter.ally applied to reptiles by the Rabbins.*’ 
As the word occurs only twice in the whole Hebrew Bible, 
and then only in the form of a noun , it is very difficult to fix its 
meaning; and hence a very intelligent lexicographer, Marcus 
Murinus Brixianus, has expressed himself thus on the subject: 
« Nomen forma: masculine quod semel legitur in statu absoluto, 
ct semel cum aifixo, ct ignoratur (/aid propne signifn ef.” 

There is another point on which this writer needs some 
instruction j he confounds ivplihu with serpentc'-, imagining 
that the former go upon their buMe*, whereas the whole genus 
have generally four feet; and his own draco, on which he lays 
so much stress, is absolutely a (fuadruped, so are almost all the 
laceita species, and yet all these, rank among the iept*les 
according to the Linnean system: when therefore, he says the 
nachash in Genesis must be a reptile, on this assertion it may be 
an alligator, or a crocodile , as he afterwards himself fancies j 
ami when he asks, “ where can we find a reptile ape l” I qiay 
answer on his own supposition, wherever he finds a draco vo/ans 9 
for life the ape, it delights to dwell among the trees. And 
here, it may be proper to notice the concluding paragraph of 
this curious critique : “ It is not improbable,” says he, ** that 
the serpent might have been possessed of theyiower of da wing 
itself from one tree to another with great velocity j and might 
have fed upon the fruits in its original state *, so *that it might 
jiot have been obliged to crawl on the ground, until the pronuo- 
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elation of the curse,” p. 76. It will, no doubt, itirprise the 
objector to he*, that the only animal known by the naml of 
dragon , the draco volant, actually darts ft om tiee to tree , with 
great velocity , and is precisely in that state At present, which he 
conjectures to have been its original state, though the curse 
has been pronounced on it, and on the earth for nearly 6000 
years ! 

He ask# again, “ do apes cat dust with their food, more than 
the lion, the "bear, and other inhabitants of the wood ?” Yes, 
abundantly move than any rami cm om animal does—-but this 
docs not so particularly apply to the point; for the comparison 
made in the note, is not between the nachash and other animals, 
but between what it was bef'oir its degradation, and what it is 
now. The reader will still be pleased to observe, that the ape is 
the objector’s own animal; I have said, ■« of the ape kikd,” 
there may be a wide difference between what he calls an ape, 
and a variety of oi/iei creatures of the genus dtnia. 

« Is not the serpent absolutely necessitated from his very 
nature to cat it, (dust) whenever he takes his food ?” Not at all, 
for many of them feed on birds and quadrupeds , as the erotalus 
horridus, and boa constrictor: and not a few of them live 
almost constantly in the water, and feed on aquatic animals, as 
the coluber scut at us, Jnjdnts , &c. and are therefore no more 
liable to eat dust, than the liSn, the bear, the dolphin , or the 
shark. 

p. 7-1-. « Serpents are objects of terror and detestation in hot 
countries.” Yes, because many of them arc mortalhf poisonous; 
and all ferocious and cruel animals arc equally objects of horror 
and detestation in both hot and cold countric ; the lion, the 
hyena, wolf, royal tiger, &c. but a general - prejudice has 
prevailed against the whole serpent tribe, because of the poison¬ 
ous nature of a Jen and therefore j the objector is not correct 
when he says, “ that had not Providence armed them with 
poison, *the whole species, ere this, would most probably have 
been extinct $ for it is a fact well known to naturalists, that 
Jbur'Jifths of the* whole race, so far from being poisonous, are 
ift general, a9 innocent as earth worms: nor is there such an 
ihfnity prevailing against them in Ajrica and Asia as the 
objects speaks of,'“far in many parts bf the fprmer of these 
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countries, they are held sacred, and are objects of adoration | 
and in Asia, the coluber humanus , is often domesticated. 

Ib. “ So tenacious are they of vitality, that unless their heads 
be bruised, it requires great difficulty to kill them." This is a 
total mistake, proceeding from a vulgar unfounded prejudice. 
The common snake, and I suppose the objector speaks of this 
alone, is very easily killed, a very slight blow or stroke with 
the lash of a whip disables it: and were it even otherwise, the 
argument would prove nothing in this case; as the, eel , the 
tortoise , and several other animals are much more tenacious of 
life than most of the serpent tribe. “ The tortoise ,” says Linn6 
« is so tenacious of life, that if the head be cut off, or the chest 
opened, it will live several days.’’ “ Syst. of Nat. vol. 1. p. 640. 
and consequently, on his mode of arguing, one of these animals 
is more likely to be the creature intended in Genesis, iii, than 
any serpent , he cun suppose as being much more “ tenapious of 
vitality.” 

There is little more in this critique that*merits particular 
attention, the paragraph concerning Krishna's bruising the 
cerpcnt’s head excepted, on which 1 am sorry to be obliged to 
make any remarks ; and I heartily regret, that such an evidence 
was ever introduced in favor of the authenticity of the Mosaic 
account of the fall of man; as I am afraid that when it is 
weighed in the balance, it will be^fouud most pitifully wanting. 
The paragraph is the following, p 74. 

« Amongst the Hindoos, we find that the enemies of the 
glorious Avataras of their gods, were personified by serpentS.” 
There is very little here corre t, but I pass it by to make a few 
rcm.irks on the following -assertion: « Krishna, moreover, in 
his contest with the serpent Kaliya, is represented in many plates 
as crushing his head.” I believe it has been generally supposed 
that the l Iindoo theology casts considerable light on the Jewish 
and Christian scriptures ; and therefore, resemblances and tradi¬ 
tions have been eagerly sought for among their writings!, for the 
confirmation of the facts recorded in the scriptures of the old 
and new Testaments. The artful Bramins, feeing this strange 
propensity in their Christian masters, and hoping to ingratiate 
themselves with their rulers, forged accounts which, with a little 
wire-drawing, could be brought to countenance our scripture 
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fact*; and having shown these to Europeans as parts of theit 
most ancient ispitings, they were eagerly embraced, printed! and 
widely circulated as wonderful confirmations of divine verities. 
1 need scarcely mention the imposition practised on Captain 
Wilford, Sir William Jones, the Asiatic society, &c. by a 
learned Hindoo, who forged a passage concerning Satyavarman 
and his three sons Sherma, Charma, and Jyapeti, bearing some 
similarity to the scripture account of Noah and his three sou 9 , 
Shorn, Cham, and Japhct, inserted it very artfully in the Ptidma 
Puran , and showed it to his European employer as a part of one 
of the most ancient writings among the Hindoos! It was a 
Considerable time before Captain Wilford discovered the impos- 
* ture, but the account came to Europe time enough for Lord 
Teignmouth to notice it in his preface to the life of Sir William 
Jones, though not ip time to prevent his Lordship from inserting 
the Pundit’s imposture, (which Sir William Jones had consi* 
dered as an important and authentic record,) at the 367th page of 
his memoirs of Sir William’s life. I am only surprised, that 
notwithstanding this discovery, the publishers should have sent 
out p second edition of his lordship’s elegant work, in which the 
story is still retained in the body of the work as authentic, and 
only contradicted in the preface, as it was in the first edition, 

I am afraid that, on examination, a material part of the story 
pf the Hindoo serpent bruisev, the incarnate Krishna, will be 
found to stand 011 a foundation not much more respectable than 
that of the Satyavarman of the unprincipled Pundit, who 
imposed on Captain W r ilford. The many qdates mentioned by 
this objector, in which lie says Krishna is represented as crushing 
the head of the serpent Kaliya , must, I suppose, be all referred 
to one in Sunnerat’s voyage aux hides, &c. to its professed copy 
in the I Jistory of Hindustan, Sansln it, and Classit at, vol.ii. pt. 3. 
and to one or two at most, in Moor’s Hindu Pantheon. Ir. the 
two former authors, there is another plate given of the Serpent 
fitting Krishna's foot or Ju el : and it is onlypfro m this plate, that 
the other can be considered to have any reference to tire pro¬ 
phecy in Genesis: what these authors say upon the subject, I 
shall lay before tfic Teader. 

Mr. Sonndrat, after informing us that the river Younoumadi, 
and the wind th'at blew over it, were so grievously infected 
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with the poison of tlie serpent Cfrlangam, as to diffuse death 
uijtorever they went* adds , t( Quichena (KrishnaJ sauta dans 1$ 
riviere pour le combattre. Le serpent s’clanqa sur lui, le ceignif 
de ses longs replis, ct voulut l’etouffer; mais il n’eut pas 
beaucoup de peine a s’en debarrasser; apres quoi, 1c prennant 
par la queue, il lui mit les pieds sur la tete, ct l'ccrasa; e’est 
en memoirc de cct evenement que dans les temples dc Viclienoa 
dedies a cctte incarnation, on represente Quichena le coips 
entortille d’uue emdeuvre capcile, qui lui mord le. pied, tandi* 
qu’il est peint dans un autre tableau, dansant sur la tetc de cette * 
me me couleuvre. Ses scctateurs ont ordinairement ces deux 
tableaux dans leurs maisons.” Voyage mix hides, Scc.vol'.pp. 168. 
169. This is the whole of the account as it stands in Sonnerat , 
who has accompanied it with two plates, which I shall notice 
shortly. The account given by the ingenious author of the 
History of Hindostan, who professes to have copied the plates 
from Sonnerat, and who gives him as his authority, is this ; 
« To various inquiries concerning the two prints, of Krishna 
trampling on the serpent, and encircled in its folds, 1 take this 
opportunity of replying, that they arc both to be foqnd.in 
ponnerat, who adds, that no Vccslniuvite of distinction is without 
these images in his house, in gold, silver, Tor copper; of such 
high moment has this subject been immcmorially deemed in 
India.” History of Hindoat.ni —preface to the third part, p. vii. 

Where, in Sonnerat, this elegant writer got the above account, 

J know not,'as in the whole work, I can find nothing farther 
than what t have insoi ted above. On the / laics and their copies , 
it may be necessary to njakc a few remarks. The plates in the 
History of Hindostan beat very little resemblance in their essen¬ 
tial characteristics to those in Sonnerat. 1. In the latter,Krishna 
is represented as a short swarthy figure, with the usual sectarian 
emblem on the forehead, and a tiara essentially different from 
tliat cm the head of the profe'ssed co t y. 2- The serpent Calan- 
gam that envelops the figure in Sonnerat, is represented nibbling 
the second toe of Krishna's left foot; but in the copy , this 
serpent’s head is dexterously turned round towards the heel , and 
with open mouth seizes the whole of the instep close to the 
heel and leg, which the engraver has done evidently to force 
the similitude referred to pn the dedication bf the plate; 41 a 
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corruption of the grand primeval tradition preserved in India* 
3. In Sonneratfe second plate, Krishna is represented daikiitg 
on the body of the serpent; but in the copy, he appears standing 
on the sdrpent, with his left foot upon its neck , or according to 
the inscription on the plate, trampling on the head vf the crushed 
serpent : a farther piece of infidelity in the engraver, in order to 
force another correspondence between the Indian mythology and 
** the grand primeval tradition /' of which this is also said to 
be another corruption .” 4. In the pretended copies of Sonne* 
rat’s plates, there is a lucid nimbus , or glory, round the head of 
Krishna ^ but nothing of this appears in the originals! S. In 
the History of Hindostan, it is asserted that Sonnerat says, that 
no Vecshuuvitc of distinction is without these images in his house, 
in gold, silver, or copper. I find no such saying in Sonnerat: 
he says not a syllabic about gold, silver, or copper , but simply 
states, “ Ses sectatcnrs ont ordinairemrnt ce$ deux tableaux dam 
leurs rmisons* His followers have, generally, these two ’paint¬ 
ings in their houses.” Here, therefore, is no notice of images 
of any kind, and there is consequently a gross corruption in the 
Copy: the ingenious Englishman has either confounded two 
accounts, which he may have met with, or has been imposed on 
by some viva voce information, or has left the management of 
this business too much to his engraver : and it is well if the 
original itself be not found, at* least, partially an imposture. I 
doubt whether any such plates, paintings , or images, be found 
among theHindoos, as that where the serpent is represented biting 
Krishna's heel , on which the whole str. ngth of the resemblance 
in the other plate must rest ■, of which Sonnerat and his copier 
seem sufficiently aware. I shall give my reasons : 1. All the 
gentlemen I have conversed with on the subject, and some of 
thepi have been for many years resident in India, and intimately 
acquainted with the Hindoos, have uniformly declared they 
never saw such a painting or image as this. 2. No such'image 
is found in the cabinets of the curious, as far as I have had an 
opportunity of examining. There are none such in the British 
Museum, either ia*the public collection, or in those of die learned 
gentlemen who belong to that institution, though many images 
of Hindoo gods, goddesses, &c. are there to be found. 3. There 
are none such in the Museum of the East India house . 4. There 
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is nodung of this kind in the Baptist Museum in Bristol, though, 
almost every object of Hindoo worship has been carefully 
collected by their indefatigable and learned missionaries, and 
sent over to enrich this valuable collection. 5. There is no 
image of this kind in mi/ own collection , which is not a small 
one, and which consists of their principal deities all in solid 
copper, from some of forty pounds weight, down to those of a 
single ounce; nor among the numerous paintings in my posses¬ 
sion, where many subjects of Hindoo mythology ard introduced. 
6. I may add to this, that in all the manuscripts I have 
examined where subjects of the Hindoo mythology are handled, 
1 have met with no such representations. And in a large quarto 
before me, consisting of about 1000 pages, written in Nagri, 
containing the whole history of this Avatar, and illustrated with 
147paintings, representing all the grand transactions of Krishna's 
life, he is not once represented as having his heel bitten bp the 
serpent . In one he appears in his contemplative sleep, lying on 
the folds of the serpent Sesha with a thousand heads: and in 
another he is represented as sitting on these thousand heads as 
his throne; and in others, as standing on them while playing his 
flute to the gopia, or damsels of Mathra. 7. Nor is there such 
a representation in any of the 105 plates containing nearly 2000 
figures, and attributes of Hindoo theology, given by Mr. Moor, 
jn his Hindu Pantheon , uho in J all his long residence in India, 
and his frequent conversation with the Brachmans on the subject 
of their own mythology, never either saw such an image, 
picture, &c. nor heard of even the most distant allusion to it. 
As this gentleman has noticed this subject in a very particular 
manner, I beg leave to produce his own words. 

“ It has been surmised by respectable writers, that Krishna 
destroying the serpent Kaliya, has reference to an awful event 
figuratively related in our scriptures,” (the fall of man) ** and 
Krishna is not only painted bruising the head of the serpent, 
but the latter is made to retort by biting his heel. Among my 
images and pictures of this deity, and they are very numerous, 
(for he is enthusiastically and extensively* adored) and his 
history affords great scope for the imagination) I. have not one 
original, nor did l ever see one, in which //«? snake is biting 
Krishna*s foot, and I have been hence Ted to suspect, that the 
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plates engra'ccd in Europe of this action, are not solely of Hindtf 
invention or origin. I may easily err in this instance, but I*airt 
farther strengthened in this suspicion, from never having heard 
the fact alluded to in the many conversations that I have held 
with Bramins and others on the history of this Avatanu 

Sonnerat was, I believe, the first who has exhibited Krishna 
crushing a snake: how- otherwise would he, or any man, 
kill it so easily and so obviously, as by stamping on its head ? 
nor can the reptile in any mode retort but by biting the foot of 
its assailant. Zeal sometimes has, in its results, the same effects! 
as infidelity, and one cannot help lamenting, that a superstruc¬ 
ture, requiring so little support, should be incumbered by 
aukward buttresses, so ill applied, that they would, if it were 
possible, diminish the stability of the building that they were 
intended to uphold ” Moor’s Hindu Pantheon, pp. 199.120. 

In short, no where can I find through the whole history of this 

j1vataiy.\ny such resemblance to the ancient prophecy in Genesis, 

as to warrant me to suppose that it was even a. orrnjttian of the 

grand primeval tradition ; and while I have the blasphemies of 

Volney before me, who wished to make it appear that the whole 

history of our most blessed Lord and .Saviour Jesus Christ, was no 
0 * 

other than a marred copy of the history of the Indian Krishna, 
I judge it highly imprudent and dangerous, to admit of such 
vouchers for the authenticity of the sacred records. And as 
for the resemblances which some think they have happily 
discovered in Hindoo pictures and images, to the facts recorded 
in the old and new Testament, I must own I can see no greater 
similitude between them and the sacred facts to which they are 
referred, and of which they are supposed to be expressive illus¬ 
trations, than I can find in the history of Geoige and the Di agon, 
adorned with calx.” 

I do not deny, that there mar be found in their aqcient 
writing* references to accounts in the Jewish scriptures; for 
what nation has not borrowed from this sacred source; but the 
major part of those which have already been produced from 
this quarter, and on which so much stress has been laid, is so 
precarious, uncertain, and dubious, as rather to disserve the cause 
of divine revelation, than to promote it. 

I have entered thus into detail on this subject/ not merely in 
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•tnswer to the objector in the Classical Journal) for his obserfa-> 
tion£ on this head merit no particular attention^ but because 1 
see a propensity among many learned and pious men, to grasp 
at shades of similitude in the mythology of die Asiatic nations, 
in order to represent and authenticate the substantial verities of 
divine revelation; this procedure, however well intended, has 
hitherto done little good. Had the cause of divine revelation 
been a bad one, it would have suffered injury by these proceed¬ 
ings ; but, supported by its own intrinsic excellence, it will 
ever remain unprejudiced by the ill-directed attempts of its 
friends to support it, or the most violent and best directed efforts 
of its enemies to destroy it. All the virulence and malignity 
of the latter have served no other purpose than to demonstrate 
the inexpugnable nature of the divine building, and to illustrate 
the well known fable of the riper and the file. 

I need not follow the objector in his reference to the fables of 
Apollo hilling the Python; the (iolden fleece; labors of llercu - 
les, aid the jlmzmpede Giants, because they can have nothing 
to do with the subject: they may have been originally borrowed 
from the eastern nations, and Krishna killing the serpent Kaliya, 
may have given birth to Apollo killing the Python \ but the 
most judicious mythologists have shown that they all refer to 
subjects of astnmomy, which most nations delight to clothe in 
enigmatical language. J 

In p. 7.». this writer gives up a considerable part of the point 
in dispute, for after having contended through several pagqs, 
for the common acceptation of the word tOTIJ, he says, « That 
the creature was not at that time,,(before the fall) a reptile, is 
abundantly evident from the curse.” So then, it was not, 
according to this confession, a set pent before the fall, for as he 
understands a reptile to be a creature zdlhout feel, and says, 
that it is abundantly evident , that the IPTO teas not a reptile , 
therefore it could not be a serpent of any kind, before the first 
trangression. What then was it afterwards Y Why, Strange 
to tell, a crocodile! for he thus proceeds, “ although the idea 
that the serpent had feet be derided, yet there Is nothing absurd 
in the hypothesis, as we know that the crocodile is possessed of 
them”—here the seipent is confounded with tlve crocodile, and 
that this was not inadvertently done, we fij|fl from the next 
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Sentence, « crocodiles are of the lacerta class: which animalft 
Ray classes with quadrupeds, Brisson makes a distinct cUbs of 
themselves, and Linneus ranks with serpent*” So far is Linneus 
from ranking the crocodile with serpents, that he places it in 
the fourth class of the first order of amphibia (Reptiles) called 
lacerta \ and makes serpents the second order, of which the 
characteristics are essentially distinct. The lacerta he thus 
defines •, <* body four footed, tailed, naked, long; legs 
equal.** Serpents he thus defines, “ mouth breathing by the 
lungs only, body tapering, neck not distinct, jaws dilatable, not 
articulate: Jevt, fins and ears, none ; motion undulatory.** 
Linneus* Syst. of Nat. by Turton. 

But supposing the crocodile to be classed by Linne, or even 
by Solomon himself in the order of serpents, can we suppose 
that he walked erect before the fall, and that since only, he has 
been obliged to go on his belli/ Let this writer know, that 
both before and after the fall, such a mode of progression to such 
an animal, ever was, and ever will be, physically impossible. 

In the next paragraph, he appears to give up the crocodile 
hypothesis, and to suppose that the tCTU was originally a 
quadruped snake, that had its legs cut off afterwards! The 
information on this pbint which he has partly extracted from 
Castel’s Heptaglott Lexicon, 1 shall give in his own words, and 
with this I shall conclude my*obscrvations on his paper. “ Col¬ 
lateral evidence,” says he, p. 7/5. « may be adduced to support 
the supposition : for Sherzer, Tril. p. 100. gives an account 
that the serpent was created with feet, which were afterwards 
cut off; and in this hc^corrcsponds with the spurious gospel of 
St. Barnabas.’* “ 0 sent cal in m necessitate amjusam !"■ —Is it 
not as rational ta suppose that the nachash was formerly a 
speaking animal, walking erect, and that God, as a punishment, 
deprived him of speech, and caqscd him to walk on allfours; 
as to imagine, that it was a quadruped snake, which,* for its 
transgression, had its feet cut off? How feebly supporting is 
this “ collateral evidence!” drawn originally from the delirium 
pf * a stppid li<tbbin, and accredited by a lying apocryphal 
gptpeller! 

— Par nubile fmtnim! 

Nequitia lit Angis, pravorum ct amore gcmfelluin ;— 

Onegiiun dicut aanfc? CreUau Carbone' aotaadi f Hot. 
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t am sorry that so teamed a man as JMSCSfi should be necenl* 
tatefl by his hypothesis to keep such company. • 

As in laying my hypothesis concerning the Nachash of Moses, 
before the religious public, I had nothing in view but the dis¬ 
covery and establishment of truth, and the credit of divine 
revelation, I hope I shall ever rejoice in seeing these ends accom¬ 
plished, whatever may be the fate of my well meant labors, for 
no interest lies so near my heart as the interest of truth. 
Most divines, who have taken pains to acquaint themselves with 
the writers Jur and against the sacred scriptures, have lamented 
that many important facts have been badly defended, because ill 
understood. Some, indeed, have very unwisely asserted that 
there were no difficulties in the Bible, because they found none: 
and they found none, because they tead tape rjiri ally, or leaped 
over the difficulties which occurred : and these very persons 
RTe of all others the most disposed to think uncharitably of 
those who propose their doubts, or labor so to understand the 
records of their salvation, ns to be able to give, on all important 
points, a reason for the hope that is in them. The doctrine of 
the Fall of Man has ever been considered in the Christian 
Church, a doctrine of the highest importance; and the pens of 
the ablest divines and critics have been employed in stating, 
illustrating, and defending it. While the great majority of 
those who are termed orthodox, have generally agreed in the 
thing, how few have agreed in the mean- by which the fall was 
produced; and the mode in which the principle of evil operated, 
in order to effect it! Indeed this has involved the awful question 
of the Origin of Kvil t a point which has never yet been 
properly cIcarccF, and which will probably require the light of 
eternity' to illustrate, and bring within the comprehension of 
•finite minds. "* 

A sferewd and dexterous ir/fidcl, M. De Voltaire, influenced 
by enmity to Christianity, called all its doctrines in question } 
and finding that the stream of pious commentators ran down on 
the plan of the most literal' interpretation of certain difficult 
scripture facts; or else turned them into allegory, Wrote his 
famous piece intitlcd Le Taureau Wane; the chief characters 
in which are the speaking serpent of Genesis f the speaking ass 
of Numbers, and Nebuchadnezzar turned inUftui ox f ins Daniel; 
Vo*., in. No. VI. M 
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att which, die more effectually to ridicule the saergg tefprds, |}e 
put* under the keeping of the witch of Eu-dor, Though this 
piece is sufficiently contemptible, and destitute of al^,argument* 
yet the wit, raillery, and sarcasm it contains, have, na dpjubt, 
made or confirmed many profligates* From the hands of such 
men, and their unhappy disciples, who, that* fears God, or love? 
* man, would not wish to wrest those weapons, by which they 
are destroying themselves ? I have endeavoured; in great simpli¬ 
city of heaft, to do this: and I have not been altogether unsuc¬ 
cessful, even in the opinion of those who differed from me in 
their judgment, relative to the meritorious extent of the death of 
Christy and the doctrine of the free unnccessitated agency of 
man. I have endeavoured to find out a.more consistent, rational, 
and may I not add, literal method of explaining the circum¬ 
stances relative to the original temptation, and .the dreadful 
catastrophe connected with it. 1 have proved, and so might 
any man, that no serpent in the common sense of the term, can 
be intended in the third chapter of Genesis; that all the circum¬ 
stances of .the case, as detailed by the inspired penman, arc in 
total hostility to the common mode of interpretation, and that 
spine other method should be found out. And J conceive J 
have made it very probable, that a creature of the genus sitnia 
may have been the animal employed this occasion, if the 
account is to be understood, Aot as an allegory,hut ?s.a simple 
narration of facts. Of what species this animal was, J have 
npt pretended to say; indeed I have asserted nothing on the 
subject,, though some writers who seem to pay less regard to n>>- 
rectness than is to their own credit, have roundly asserted, like 
the Kordy writer in the Classical Journal, that I have said it is 
an ape —another, that I have endeavoured to. prove it lo^ bp a 
manfeey, and a third, that I make it a baboon . Ipqty tfiesc^jneoj 
not, only, for their disregard of accuracy, but because ttyey speak 
of what they do not understand, as some of them, appear #ot 
tP.'knjto.ithe difference between a serpent and, a A yepfifc;. a 
monkey an4 ; aju«p*< • One of these, however, best 

lltgUltiei^j^n his^vn %Je of the question, which ^ye yet mef 
living th*jnjcjaracy of his statement the quesfc 

Clsrfce has piade the,s«rfl«tfiifj Qfinpsis into an 
\&n **erpent. yeay&.and yre sculpt 
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ibnsfcnt t6 to bwoming'im'bpe how*,** He* and bis f&llbw#* 
may mak^ft what they please; I shall not-fall out with then) 
for differing from me in this or any Cither sentiment: I shall 
never attempt to force my opinions on any man. 'I propose 
what I think best intitled to credit on points confessedly diffi¬ 
cult, and leave my neighbour to determine for himself:— 

— Hanc veniam pctimusquc daimisquc v icinsim. 

Should ^any person be disposed to enter on a defence of the 
common interpretation of Gen. iii. 1. for his information and 
mine, l wish to fix his attention on the 11th verse, andthe Lord 
God said unto the serpent, because thou hast done this, thou art 
cursed above all the cattle, and above every beast of thejiebl: 
And probably he may find it difficult to alledge the reason, why 
in this curse, the 1W0 should be compared with the cattle 
nbrorr, and' with the beasts of the field mtWT JVTT, and not 
with ICton the reptile, or creature that creeps on the ground. - 

Chaiyat fiTT, he will find to signify gencralfy a beast , a mid* 
beast, fera, bestia ; PHI s ignifieat agredes ferns, Boch. but not a 
reptile of the snake or serpent kind; except merely, as they are 
included among animated beings. This is fully determined, by 
Gen. i. 25. 30. where it is distinguished from HDH2 cattle, 
ttPCP reptiles, and fowls. 

Behemah PTDrQ, is never used to signify serpents of any 
kind, but it principally designates the ! (tiger cattle or quadru¬ 
peds, and those which are employed in' domestic and agricultural 
purposes, as distinguished from all reptiles, and from all the 
smaller quadrupeds, which creep close to, or into the ground: 
such as the weasel, mouse, ferret, chameleon, snail, mole, &c. 
See Levit. xi. 2—7. 24. SO . jumenla et greges, et omne domes¬ 
tic urn penis; Boch. If, therefore, the nachash was previously a 
reptile* or a serpent in the common meaning of the word, how 
comes h that the Divine Being should say, cursed art thou above 
all cattle', and above every beast of the field, if neither 
ranked Ravages ofthe forest, nor with fioniestib animals, 

or beaks of ^fhti'deh i - Is it not natural tar suppose, that God in 
degrading him ^oultF 1 Compare him with-creatures of his own 
genus, and make him the lowest of these $ But if he belonged 
i&titfrqetpent tribe*, why compare him with the nobler animal ft 
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as if these were in an inferior state to the clals of ofifef to which 
he belonged In such a case, we must expect to hear, cursed 
art thou.fihove even/ creeping thing that creepeth upon the earth! 
But on the contrary, if he ranked with the cattle 'and beast* 
of the field, the fene, bentia , pecudes, or jumenta according to 
my hypothesis, at the head of which, and next to man, he pro¬ 
bably stood, for the Nachash, says Moses, was more subtle DVttf 
wise, or intelligent, than all the beasts of the field, (and so the 
Rabbins understood it, as we have seen above, for they translate* 
D'"\y, by D3n, he teas urine.) how natural is it to find him de¬ 
graded by the equal and just judge, below the lowest of the 
order to which he originally belonged > and compared with what 
he nuts , and with them, to be reduced to a state more wretched 
and contemptible than that of all cattle, and of all the beasts of 
the field ? 

There is another difficulty which those who undertake to 
support the common hypothesis, have to remove: They will be 
expected to inform us what wit of a serpent they mean,and to 
what genus it belongs : and that this will not be any easy task, 
they will at once perceive, when they understand that the order 
of Amphibia, called serpens, is divided into seven genera'; 
and that these are subdivided into 254 distinct species and 
varieties: —hence the investig/tfor of this subject will find that 
he has got a wide field to range in. See Linneus* System of 
Nature, by Turton. 

•To the objection made by a disguised writer in the Christian 
G mndimi, who loudly complains in behalf of himself and his 
friend, who had begun conjointly to read the first number of my 
work, that this is a new hypothesis, and tends to unsettle and 
disturb received opinions, so that plain people know not what 
to believe, I w ould simply answer, that the common opinion is 
a mere gratuitous hypothesis ; an& in my opinion, standt upon 
a. much more improbable basis than that which I have proposed i 
an hypothesis, in which very few learned men are agreed, and 
whfch some of the first note in the Republic of Letters, and in 
die Churih of Christ, have in different ages laid aside, and have 
Contended that the whole account is a mere allegory ; and 
that the serpent ftself only means the principle of concupiscence 
in the heart of m?ui, or, what the -ancient Jew* called inn T&i 
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die evil principle* afterwards cdled- the corruption, of nature, 
the soul by the influence of Satan. , 7 ", 

From, the arguments used by this writer it appears that he an<3 
hjs f$ieq4 never had any just notion of the text in question— 
they have believed they know not what, and had their faith in 
this point either stood in die power of God, or even in the 
wisdpm, of /man, it would not have been so easily shaken, nor 
their minds so alarmingly distressed as they represent them to 
have been, by reading the note on Gen. iii. 1. which* is proposed 
with much more modesty than their piece in the Oristian 
(Juardian. But to such men, every thing nerc yrears an 
alarming appearance , unless it be in unison with their' own 
creed or prejudices: and we may see from their oblique hint 
about the tables on the So/ar System (absolutely essential to any 
interpretation of the first chapter of Genesis) what sort of a com¬ 
ment they would choose, and what sort of information such a com¬ 
ment would be likely to contain—it must have nothing that might 
not be said by any person, nor dare to produce* a thought upon a 
text, that had not been hackneyed by hosts of copyists, from 
time immemorial. By such writers, and such readers, I must 
be satisfied to be condemned—1 look for reason in divine revela¬ 
tion ; and I am never disappointed. When I meet an interpre¬ 
tation of any passage that is irrational , I consider it at once to 
be erroneous , and endeavour to find out that meaning which is 
consistent with the dignity of revelation, and the honor of God. 

I have no new opinions on religion ; the creed which I hold is 
as old as the revelation on which it is founded •, and I hope, as 
firm. I cannot believe that the common interpretation of 
Genesis, iii. 1. is correct, and I am not alone. Many wise and 
learned men have declared their dissent from it, to whom, as 

t , 

well as to myself, it has appeared, as irreconcilcablc to theHext 
and context, as it is repugnant to common sense, and to every 
rational method of interpreting the oracles of God. 

An, anonymous writer has a number of advantages; should 
he make a, thousand blunders, when they come to be detected, 
shame burns not his cheek: he may console hhnself with, 

Ourif tpaty* woft, lor 1 , Qxtra Si fte xtxX^rxoudri 
, Mjnjg, pxms . 
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He is Nobody, concealed, and probably, would be nobofy if 
known; and yet he claims the privilege through ttye pieans of 
periodical publications, or anonymous pamphlets, to slander or 
destroy his neighbour's good name or reputation, while himself 
is covered with thick darkness! To the unfathered productions 
of such writers, no attention should be paid; but calumny 
meets with a pretty general reception, and the periodical publi¬ 
cations are becoming fn overbid! for their conveyance of literary 
abuse. I hope, sir, that you will be ever able to take care that 
the pages of your very respectable work, shall never be stained 
by the pfoductions of such writers, however learned they may 
appear to be. Though I believe I should find little difficulty to 
trace j-r- .viv u and some others to their bed-chambers, yet, as I 
am pretty certain they may have good reasons for their conceal¬ 
ment, I shall permit them at present to enjoy their retreat. 


I am, Sir, your’s, &c. 
London , Mat/ 1st. 1811. 


J. CLARKE. 


Davidis Ruhnkcnii Animadvsrsiones in Xenopbonlis 1Memora¬ 
bilia ex Editione Quarla. Lib. i, 2. 1G. 

The following notes were subjoined to Ernesti's fifth edition of the* Memora¬ 
bilia, 1772. They have not been reprint'd entire by Zcunius, Schneider, or 
Bcmvcll; and the original edition is grown exceedingly scarce. Such of 
our readers, as are fond of literary anecdote, and unacquainted with Wytten- 
baclrs Life of Ruhnkenius, will probably not be displeased with the following 
cornet from lliat very amusing book. 

“ Quandoquidem is [Emc&tus] Xenophon tea Memorabilia sxpius edidis- 
let, aed pro more ipse suo ct levi apparatu; cupicbat Ruhnkcnins EW&tum 
novi editione operas pretinm facers snseque ipsum cxistimationi apnd peri- 
tos quidem judices consnlere, eique, ad omandam novain editlonem varias 
eodicum scriptorum lectiones et snas ipse animadveYsionea submittc.bat; 
porrd Vglchcnaritf pennadebat, at et ipse snas adnotationea adjungeret. 

Sed hoc negotium similem fere atquc in Callimarheh 1 editione habuit 

• 

1 |-— ■ — ■ — - -, - - - - - ■ - 

1 While employed ip editing Callimachus, Ernesti received the offer of 
Talekcnar'a notes, wliich lie declined, intelligent emu copiolas in tantinaHxiliis 
•brut ant iri. —Wyttenbacb. p. 80. 
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«xttpm. /Valckenarips^ dam Xenophontis locos attiagebaf, simaj 
rdpreliendebat Erncstum,'ulque ctuididc el simplicity, sicubi cadi fft ptUte 
edittiMe'’err&sse r dcprehcnderet; itaque ' correct ioues non magis ia Xerio- 
jdWBlefei qu&m in Erncstum scribebat, sperans ei ae diligentia bonam potius 
qq&m nialam apudhunc gratiam initoriim. Quod pauld seeds eveuit. Hate 
Ernesto censura miniis grata acridebat: par it m uborat qnin totam Valcke- 
aarii ope ram ah institute editione excludcret. Ruluikcnii tamcn arbitrio 
factum cst, at partis, qua ipse comigcietur, ratiunem Italic ret quantam ipse 
vdlet, oinissa Valekcniirii nicntionc: at sub hujns nomine adderct libcllu 
rcliquas annotatioues, qiitr ad ipsuni Xcuophontcm rcfrrrcntur. *H» 
igitnr unde ad lianc paiuitutcin ac brevitatem rediniut, jam intclligitur. 
p. 155—15C. 


NO. 1 . 


A. It onHJII2.4 N'T E ovg. Hunc locum respicientes 

jEIian. v. h. iv. 15- et Olympiodorus Comment. MS. in Platonis 
Gorgiam, alter pro onreor^travre, diro$gxvr*g, alter diro^oj-r^travrse, 
Bcripscrunt. Qua; verba proprit* dicuntur de distipu/is, <jui 
magistri sr /inf mu temere, out nun luntenitn rtdiut/uunt. Plato, 
Gorg. p. 298. E. vfiotoTspov jlle wgo8i8oi(rxsv t h'j. jxq um^oiT^ato 
-jrxg&L crow. JLiban. Ep. 79. Ixsira ntap rjticov cog tol^uttu cwrewij- 
Sijtrsv. Vide L. Bos Proleg. ad Hoscam, vn. 13. et I. Toupium 
Emend, in Suid. T. hi. p. *327. Ceterum mirctur aliquis, 
Isocratem Busirid. p. 222. C. negare, Alcibiadem a Socrate 
cruditum esse. Scd Isocrates quomodo intelligendus sit, docet 
Olympiodorus Comment. MS. quem modo laudavimus: aXXoi; 
Ti Os, 0 'j 6 s woKuv xpovov it ug=(jL£ivsv ’Ahxifiia&rjC 2wxpursi, wg Spxtreu 
t* sig tijv tyux*i v towj koyoug. ajttsXsi xal ’/troxcarrjf pep,n t Tett 

Toorflu ev raj JSoucigiSt Xrysov ov ouSelf ycfisTO trap' auTco jratdeuofisv ov. 
SijXovoti Hid to oXryov tow j^govou. ' • 

Ijnd. 22. 6If egstiT ag lxx»*Xnr0EVT«f. Omninn hsec lectio prae- 
ferenda alteri syxuXij5*vrrtf. Est quid cm apud Aspasiuth ad 
Aristotcl. Nicom. vn. p. 127. $u\ vpbg rfiovd: lyxyXiWai. sed 
rectius ibid. IX> p. 149. tow lx <nrouSr,g slg QxukoniTa IxkuXkt- 
fle'vT*. Eadem forma dicitur exfe’peirQai, ef$ xsXXfr,'^ l*oktir(!*lvuv, 
ixxvsrt™ np°s rfiovdg. At syxuX/e<r3*i dativo jungitur apud eun- 
dem Aspasium, vii. p. 128. ow yd§ &sl t«j irubsi lyxyXi'jrwi." et 
paulo post ; ufi$so yag rang rfiovalg eyxukl^rxi, Athcnsfcus, vi. 
p. $62. B. TOtrxurxig eyxxkivh'jy.ivov kiyjitciig. # 




it ufunkmii Jbiiauukmhme* - 


Ibid. $4?. into tyepvxv ywaixjbv faipatfttvog, Habet ex hoc locci 
Philostratus, V., A. iv. p. 165. 6 xxkdg n xai wxo twv xxkaiv 
yuixvuov dygevopevog. 

' Ibid. 30. on vixov Zoxoi't) veir^etn Imitatur, quanquam' in 
alia re, Plutarchug de Vitios. Pudor. p. 535. F; .xai pi) vxSog 
vour%stv uJ5?ic, into xvrjo-pov xx) yxqyxhiopo 5 rxge%omt %pr t ir$xt 
pa<rrx to# hopsveo. Rem ipsam cum verbo orpoirxt&rdai bine 
summit Max.Tyrius, Diss. xxvi. p. 317. 

Ibid. 31. to xoivy toTj <f.i\oco$ois. scilicet to uio\eor%e7t ireg\ 
toSv p-recuyojVy quod Scholiast Aristoph. ad Nub 97. xoivov tcom 
$ iA otroQtov eyxkr,px vocat. Comici quoties philosophos ilo~ 
kktr/xs dixerint, nemo ncscit. Plato, Phaedon. p. 381. B. Ovxoiiv 
y, xv olpai ehsIv nvx vuv xxo6<txvtx, ouo’ ei xcopeoZovtoibg s»j, wg 
a£oke<r%<3' ubi respicit Eupolidis versus, quos Olympiodorus 
Comm. MS. in Phsedonem conservavit: 7'» Sifra excivov rov 
i&oke<yyy)V xai wreo^oy, og rukkx p)v ws$poVrixr/. iitoi-v xard^ayelv 
toutou 8s xanja ekr,x?. Forte eosdem versus una cum Aris- 
tophanis Nubibus in ammo habuit Xenophon. (Econom p 58. 


xai txvtx tov etvr.q, og a^ukeoyiw ts 8oxa, xai aspopsTqsivy xai to 
iravTaJv 8ij avoi jTOTaTOV Soxouv slvai pyxAij/xa, 9rsvr,j xaAcOjxai. Maxi¬ 
mus quidem Tyrius, Diss. xxiv. p. 293. Socratem ab Aristo- 
phane vevijTa xai ckoA^ijv appellatum elicit. Sed coufundit 
Eupolidcm cum Aristophane. Nam etsi Socrati in Nubib. v. 
175. fames exprobratur, tamen" non diserte vkvr,g aut «rw yog 
vocatur. Eupolidis versus etiam Jaudant Etymol. M. p. 18 9. 
et Proclus Comm. MS. in Platonis Parmenidem, cujus locum 
ponam, si forte ad numcros versuum restituendos prodesse 
posset: auTov pev TOV icoxganjv itTosyov etZokioyt)v xxkouvnov tmv . 
xcopwZovotwVy xai Tovg akkovg 8s xirafconrxvT xai roug uroZuopsvoug 
that 8»aAsxT»xouf, mtrx-jTmg ovopu&vrcov Murw 8s xai -iajxganjv tov 
•mtoyo\. aZok!<ryriV i if IlpaZixog, if tsov xZokeoytov slg ye tic. ubi ante 
if IJpoS ixof excidit xai, altcrius versus indicium. Nam Ar[sto- 
phanis versus est posterior, non Eupolidis. Schol. ad Nub. 360. 
*Api<Ftb$a.v^g ev Txyr)VKTTxig m 


Tbv avlpft toutov »J (Siflklov Sje$9s<psv, 

*11 Ilpiiixog f if Tcuw xiokeo^aov e'loQfjvmg. 

i 

Sit fllud fragmentugi bene correxit Kuster. ad Suid. v. I7po8ixov. 

Ibid. 37. toov tn^nkan xai touv tcxtovx'i. Similitudines et 
exempla^ quae Socrates a fullonibus, coriariis, figulis, pet ere 




aolebdt, 8 «pe Sophistis risui fuerunt. Callicles apud Platonero 
Gorg. p.299. B. ai\ nurioif *s xdxvaisay xal* fjMytiqovg \*yoov 
x«l IciTgovg ov'Av rmr. Adde Dion. Chrys. Or. lv. p. 560. D. 
£64* A. et Liban. Apol. Socrat. p. 643. C Sed h-mc disserendi 
rationem plus habuisse in tecessu, quam fronte promitteret, 
praclare docet Plato, Sympos. p. 335. G. 

■■ Ibid. 48. x«l <Pal£wv U. MS. Lvid. habet: x«i <f>etiZwvZrjc s ut 
in Codice suo repent Bessarion. Quam lectionem si sequamur, 
non Phxdon Eleus intelligendus, sed Phaedondes Cyrenxus, qui, 
teste Platone in Phxdon. p 376. B. morienti Socrati affuit. Is 
apud Auctor. Epist. Socratic. p. 36. et Suidam v. i’Axpanjj non 
patronymics! forma •P»iZoivZije J sed primitive •Pallujv dicitur: de 
qua formarum commutatione disputavimus in Histor. Crit. 
Orat. Gr. p. 90 100 . , 

Ibid. 62. w(tt- {irjiafLw. Etsi me non poenitet conjecture, 
ftrfilv fxr l luu.'v J qua Xenophonti exquisitum Atticismum reatitui, 
Ut apud Euripid. Iphig. Taur 115 '-ixd wf-v ouiypw. 

nunc tamen pronior sum in earn partem, ut vulgataui servandam 
putem. Aristides, T. u. p. 208. eadem constructionc: xu) rb 
ya.gl“-a9cn fj.t'.j ulw tiS/vtat. itf.be to Atittgi. Sic alii fj.Yjlitfji.6u 
Tiuav dicunt pro tn'mi fturn-. Vide Abrcsch. Animadv. ad 
A£sch. in. p 91. Est igitur fj.rjZtfj.vj sT-ou simile Latino, im/lo 
h(<> 'ir % ufj.w TiQi/uif nul in taco niimnaie, ut loquitur Cicero 
de Fin. n. 28. 


Ibid. 68 . Touj Zr^iry:. Zon.'ras, Le\;co MS. J^onjv ol 

T0H T MV WOAAWV iVA. VjT'*g xd ‘ < >f O'-GTOC. TJJV Zb ’AvUXm 

jt.avo( S*v5$tZfy. oi 8’ aAAoi TG'jrov uIy ir^mxoo, fcjj/jiTnjy 8*, toy tow 
«otou hyju.6'), oae *v)Jty,v, t:v Trj vi -19 - Ln>rje, xx't Ao^/rvjv, rov iv Tea 
etvrco Xoy u xu raT*xuyfj.='.r. . Vide de Rep. Athenicns. p. 692. 
A. ubi t.r,uoTui et '.r,u.o~iY'j\ promiscuc d : cuntur. 

Ibul. GO. &\ t i.-i <j\xA r-p*. Oblique carpit turn alios 
Socsstis diec'pulos, turn 4nprimis Aiistippum, qui primus 
Socraticorum philosophuim merccde docere instituit. Etiam 
disputationcs de voluptate 11 . 1 . de bono et pulchro, m. 8 . 
alieni ab Arisuppo animi indicium h.ibent. .Vide Phnniany apud 
Diog. Lam. 11 tir. Qua: cum ita sint, Auctor Epist. Socrat. 

. p. 43. qui Amfrpu"' f.cit Xenophontis hospitio in Scillunte 
utentem, minus commode finxisse dicendus bst. 

Ihtfd. 61 tiyt' ty> i'.-yi f ’fi'xovlo . Hunt locum, vix verbis 
xnutatis, a Xenoplionte sumsit Plutarch. Cimone, p.484. P. 



fits JjUtin&enii^tifflqfoerswes' 

/tfdf.Ot /l*XM ys tov Stagnantly aV e»Ss vof aX Aou ytvuxrxQfitv ev. to 7{ 
'j&iftlfnv ovo{jmct&v yevop-evov, % Sri robs %mvg iv reiig ru/jfVoruiS^afjg 
efyffrvtftv. ^Ejusdem convivia memorat idem in Politic. Praejp. 
p. 823. D. Hunc autem Lichan non diversum ponimus a Licl^l, 
,&rcesilai F. de quo plura Thucydid. v. SI. et Xenophon 
r Hellen. in. p. 490. D. Sane big®, quas ad ludoi Olympicos 
. misit, argumcnto sunt, opibus abundasse hominem. 

, C. 3, 4.' o?Tivig mupx to. mu -i tcSv 6suv. Expressit Ibyci, 
antiquissimi Xlyrici, versus, quos Plato affert in Phsedro, p. 243. 
B. xui matg e&ucrcenrooju.ijv, /aijti mugu Qsoie dfi.mXu.xdtv, tiju.xv mpeg 

dvQgdmaiv atfasl^tw. Vide quae notavimus ad Timaci Lex. Plat. 

p* 66> 

Ibid. 5. Tijv entOutLioLV to? <nrou enj/ov. In hoc dicto imitando 
ipsi vetcres ccrtarunt. Teles apud Stob. Tit. v. p. 69. Jj ovx 
od/ov uSdmavov xui ut pvQspov mugu<rxsuu^ui trot t tjv mfivav ; Oupsan- 
der Stratgg. p. 47. L yug umo tiov moveov Xifi.bg xui to 2/vpoc, ixuvov 
vtyov moist, xui yXuxb xpapiu. Dio Chrys. Or. VI. p. 89. 1). XijxcS 
fiev exgW xui evdfu^s too to Ikuvcotutov xui SpipLuregrov 

TaSv o\Jwv. Bis diversis modis idem expressit Cicero de Fin. 
ii. 28. et Tusc. Dispp. v. 34. ubi vide Davisium. 

Ibid. 9. vj T'lv epucTcov. Mendosa lectio. Quis cnim <rw$g o- 
:ftixo7g opponat igutrrug ? Nec multo melius cst Qgutrscav, quod in 
MS. suo reperit Lcunclavius, ( habetque Cod. Leidens. cum 
6gu<rbg vix difTerat a ii^oxivS'jvu., quod statim sequitur. Forte 
Xenophon scripsit : tj twv ufipitrT Sbv. Nam ad^tgutv et u^piar^g 
ceptUs M opponuutur, ut hoc ipso libro, p. 14. o itis 6 <rx$gxv, 
itfignTTVis, yevaiTQ. Hue addc, Ipurrutv non esse intcrprclamcntum, 

> vocis Opuaem, ut placet viro doctissimo, sed Qputrim vocis i/fipw 
tu>v. Suidas: ‘Tfigitnug. rob; Qgutrsic, Nec t.imcn hanc conjcc- 
turam tarn veram puto, ut de ilia cum quoquam contendere 
velim.' 

: >'*? v elg fiuxuipetv. Destfripsit jEliauus, Ep. 16. <ru 
tysp ju.oi Hoxeig xu k si g mug uXXscrQui, xuv sig fiaxulgug xu/3nrr^<rut. 
r Jb;d. .^2. r oti rsl QuXxyytu. Hxc ad verbum descripsit 
^eujiens. Alex. Pgedag. hi. p. 301. cum quibus Socraticae 
( Suayitatis studiosos juvabit comparassc locum alterum, qui 
parem leporenl habet, Cyropied. v. p. 117. dag to [lsv mvp t obg 
huisi, oi 'os xuXoi xui robg umoJsv $icopt.evoug uQumrovn. 

Eum laydat Plutar£h. apud Stob. Tit. lxiv. p. 410. atque 
:jmitfttur Sympos. y. 7. p. 681. 



in Xetiophontis 'MemorabiHa. 

# C. 4. 2. (ivtX,avd>[tevov. Dudiim conjecture ductus viderstrrt, 
fujp^avwjxsvov expungendum esse tanquam varlantem verbofu'm 
fLij^avy xpdoftsvov. Posted, quod suspicatus eram, <1.codice MS* 
quern Is, Vossius contulit, confirmntum deprehendi. 

Ibid. 6. rfipbv (3 Nulhis hie locus esse potest voci 
rfipog. Nam quid simile colo habent palpcbrse ? aut quem 
usum colum adversus ventos priestet? Ut ventus, aut pulvis 
rento jactatus tenuetur ? Sic video ccpissc loach. Camemrium 
Comm. utr. L. p. 103. At nc tenuissima quidem sine peri- 
eulo transmittuntur. Hanc ob causum nihil melius occurrit 
Petri Victorii invento, qui V. L. xxiv. 15. pro $jxov, vcl, ut 
passim mendose scribitur, etiam in cod. Lcidcnsi, reponit 

6giyxov t eamque correctionem cum'aliunde firm at, turn e Cice¬ 
rone, Xenophontea vertente, de N. D. n. 57. Munifo <\ue sunt 
palpebrce tanquam ratio piforum. Nimirum ut horti hUe etiam 
de causa maccria (9 qiyxw) sepiuntur, ne ventus teneris plantis 
noceat, sic natura oculos palpebris adversus. ventos, ct alia, quae 
lsedere possent, munivit. Ciceronem suum sequitur Lactantius 
dc Opif. Dei, cap. 10. \am d ipsa pn/pebra, qui bus mob t litas 
incst, et pa/pitalio me abut um Irihuit, pills in online stantibus 
vallat/e , septu/n oru/is decent isshnum pro brut. Sed aliiquoque 
scriptores, quoties palpcbras describunt, totics a vallo similitudi- 
nem petunt. V.irro apud Noji. Marcell. p. 218. 

Quo* (oculos) ealhblepharo nalnrali pafpebree 
Ti nitre vallatos utobi/i sepia !email. 

Plinius, H. N. xi. 37. Alta de causa palpcbras natura dtderat , 
ecu lallum (jaoddam visas, et prominens munhnentum contra 
occursantia uuiinuha aut alia for/uitu incidenlio. Seren. Samm. 
v. 667. 

Na nit pic oculos infest a pi lor am tela Incessant, m 
Qaodijue if/is dederat vallum natura tnendb. 

Se'8 quid opus cst alioruni testimoniis, cum ipso Xenophon hac 
similitudine utatur do venat. p. 982. A. ra * iXAs/- 

ttovt«, x«» ovx e^ovTct TrgopohtjV ra7g auya7g. Eandem loquendi 
formam ad supercilia transtulit Apulcb de dogm. * Platdn. 
p. 260. Supercifiorttm sepes pro muniant oeuh s, ne desuper 
prontot, quod teneras vtsiones moUesque perturhd. 

Ibid. 6. eiril 8s ru u7ro%copovvTa. Hunc^focum d Xenophonte 
sumsit Varro Prometheo apud Non. Marcell. p. 217. Itetri ■* 
me/ita cibi qua exierant per posficum valient feci . * Sic edd. 
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veteres et MS. Vossian, Male Merceriana prior, vaUemfecerunt : 
determs posteriory b valie feci, quae tamen scripturae, menda 
induxerunt Salmasium Exerc. PJin. p. 907. ut legeret etult'e* 
fecerunt, et Gesnerum Thes. L. L. v. Evr ll jactn, ut divisim 
scriberet, e vaUe feci, obscura, vul dicam, nulla sententia. 
Paulo emcndatiorem locum dcdit Jos. Scaliger ad Varron, 
Fragm. p. 168. *Rctrimenta dbi qua exireut per postyun | 
valient feci . Jam fonte, unde Varro hausit sua, reperto, facilq 
cst emendar e i • Retrimenta cibi qua eiirent per 1-tsHrum, 
canalcm fqci. Prometheus loquitur. Ambros. Hexaem. vi. 9. 
Decore creator nosttr ductus reltquiarwn (i. e. oyrrovg, canales) 
a vullu hominum airrht, ne, dum ahum pvrgamut, in^mna- 
remits'adspectutn. Vide Davis, ad Cic. de N. D. n. 56. Xeno-, 
phontea eleganter ad alia traduxit Plutarch, de cap. ex inim. 
Util. p. 91. E. reuv «■ atflwv toutsuv iroiouptsvog am oxa.(itxp craig tig to ug 
i%6pou$, xal amrrpeQwv, cZmrep ir/tro uj, vo^fu/rarco twv srctigcov xet 
clxeicov. 

Ibid. 8. egwra. yovv, xa.) iiroxgivoupati. Hxc verba, undecun-* 
que inculcata, e contextu tollenda sunt. Nec ilia reperit in 
codice suo Bessarion, certe in versione omisit. Sic etiam judi- 
eabat vir doctissimus, idemque mihi amicissimus, cujus certus 
et verus in his literis sensus est, Claudius Salgasius. 

Ibid. 19. Iv spviftlat si tv. Hie pro forma Attica shv restituenda 
est communis eiso-av, auctoritate Grammatici veteris in BibL, 
Sangerm. E*r,<retv avr) row ehv. Ssvo&uiv 'Anoftviip.ovwpi,oiTouv et. 
Vulgajis forma etiam cst in Sympos. p. 158. Sic jfrxijv pro 
Attico ip, Cyrop. vi. p. 149. E. 

C. 6. 5. on o ju.sv {jSiotoi e<rblu)V. Hicc usque ad vocem ttot&v, 
vix verbo mutato, descripsit Teles apud Stob. Tit. v. p. 69. ubi 
item, quse sequuntur, ij Sid'a ova ; ov t«5t« Sid rpu$yv 
Ifrrodxtv'dvQqumoi, expressa sunt cx n. 1. 30. roD Ssgoug %iovot 
VsptSlowrcL fijreij. , *■ 

Ibid.- 10k.- j imjSsvo; SsTtrOai tislov. Vix ullum nobilius est Socratis 
pictum* fcalfebratum maxime a Diogene, aliisque Cynicis. Id 
ex hoc loco hifuserun^ Pseudo-Crates, Epist. n. Philo Jud. T. iz. 
p. 666 .- Plutarch. Ca\on. maj. p. 354. F. Diogen. Laert. n. 27. 
et alii- plures, quos commemorare longum est. Censorin. de 
D.'Ni f *ap.T. brevitvr sic vertit: Nihil egere, est Deorum: 
qu&m' mining anted?, proximum a Diis. Pluribus verbis 
ApuleL Apolog. p. 25. Equidem didici, ed re precedent 
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fa'Xatophcntts Memh&fifo. 

man mi Deos homhiibus, quod millA re ad usnm mi’indigeanti 
fgitur vx nobis , cui quoin minimis opus sit, ‘cum esse Deo simi- 
liorem. ubi vide Pricxum. Hinc etiam fluxit, quod iegitur in 
Socratic. Epist. p. 14. bpcfi rm fiyisvig StiTlJai atJrov v7r?pfitx\XovTct 
riJJMc —xairoi (To^turs^ov ts elvai otmj eatuToV onreixetZu tm 

roQooTarw, xsii y.otx*gixTxrcp tnrapx :tv i o$ £v on paXtara k^afLOt- 
t oft? rw (tuxaqU >. ubi si pro (jixxstpueretTcu scripseris fxaxuprJyruw, 
Iocuth £x obscuro clarum et perspicuum reddes. Plura de hoc 
dicto Menag ad Diog. Laert. vi. 105. et Spanhem. ad Julian.' 
Caesar. p. 113. 

Ibid. 13. mnri§ rrbgvovp, VideoT mihi in his verbis interpola¬ 
tor'^ manum deprchendisse. 

C. 7. 5. inarecova S' IxaXst. Hie quoque interpolatores 
grassatos e6se, libri scripti ostcndunt. Exc. Voss, ocwetreaiva S’ 
vxaXsi fxixoov aev, rov « riy igyvgtov. MS. Leidensis vulgatam 
quidem exhibet, scd rhv post exaXe » omittit, quod etiam- abest ab 
edit. Basil. Vix dubito, quin Xenophon scripserit : anariam 
V ixaXn ow fiixgbv pih, e” t»j xpyuptov, &C. op fuxpog est fiayttf, et 
opponitur jroAu psylirrcp. 

... ,. 

L. II. C. 1. 17. eiXXvys »j a^goconj orgdreffri. Xenophontit 
consuetudo postulat: ou woXXq ye «$pocruv>j irpwrttm; n. 1,8* 
towto 7 r«jf ou w-oXXij a.Qpoo'uvi] ecti « ibid. ii. 3. 18. oux efv w6XXy 
kuaSlx gin); Plato, Theset. p. *138. F. wojj ou woXXi) dXoyiet $ Sis 
etiam legebat Gisbcrtus Kcenius, cujus immature mortc Grsecae. 
liter® fecerunt dainni plurimum. , . 

Ibid. 20. Non Epicharmo, sed Platoni, Comico> 

ut opinor, hunc vcrsum tribuit Scholiast. Hermogenis, p. 377. 
cujus locum, quod liber in pcrpaucorum manibus est, hlc totum 
ponam: IlXurtav re yag ^r,o /• Twv yag woven weeXovnv yptiv oi 
fto) Tec kyaAu' xod 2.'o$oxXr,g’ linos y*£* dap htyournv, m tuxXilaf 
wuwyg' xxi o Iv MiXyrco (koc ouSh avsu xxjmxto'J weXet etySgatw 
tuning epyn. xxi waXiv. 1 lavra, wovog reu^si Se figera'ity peX* nj. r'f 
(igorsi). Senarium sub Sophoclis nomine laudatum, bx EuripidU 
Licymnio affert Stob. Tit. xxix. p. 1£8. Sed mirpm cat, 
priorem hexametrum, qui inter Milcsii Phocylidis. s^ntentia% 
v. 151. reperitur, Milesii Apollinis dici; si m#do locus expetft 
est corruptelse. Posteriorein Archilocho tribuit, etsiq Sjcripfuqr 
exhibet Joannes Sicehota Comment. MS. in Hermogcncffi; 
ilavrn wivog rev#* flvijTorf, /uAsn) t dplm^. JUegejldmp ; Mwx# 
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vivofreuxti JvijroT?, psXe tij re jSpoTBiij. Dicerem, hanc seritentlam, 1 
non Epicharmi, \it Lambinus putat, expressisse Hofatium *i. 
Serin. 9. 60. Nif sine magi to Pita labore dedit mortatifas, nisi 
tam vulgaris esset, ut cuivis non stultissimo in menteii. venire* 
posset. Epicharmi autem versum, quem Xenophon attulit; 
sine poet* nomine lautlat Eustratius in Aristotel. Nicom. in. 
p. 43. addens alium simillimum: ’Ex twv xovcov toi ruyxG* aufrrai 
figQToic. quem ipsum, poet* nomine suppresso, laudat Lttcilm. 
rhet. praec. p. 8*. rov ttohjt^v exsivov dXtjO* ueiv cpprjv, Aeyorra ex run 
irovwv (t’jsa-dexi tu dyuGi. Sed ex EuripUlis Erechtheo ductus est, 
teste StobieA Tit. xxix. p 199. Epicharmeum dictum ita 
vertit Priscianus, Pracx. Rhet. p. 1333. Laboribus vendunt Dii 
nobis omnia bona. Nescio, an illud in animo habuerit Dionys. 
Halic. T. II. p 317. ov6h tcov j xeyaAcov pixpwv ern noveov dSvtov. 
Mox Xenophon idem suis verbis sic effort: rwv yxg ovtcov ayaGdSv 
xai xotkcbv ouSev avsu irovou xai bripsKetac Gso) Si J'oacnv ctvGgdjvoic, 
quod fortd 1 expressit Philo Jud. T. I. p. 168. iravrog dya.Gov xai 
aesT^ff 7 rd<n)$ 6 Gsog ave'Siife dvGpwvoi; irovov, ov X°°P^ T ® v xa *" v 
irapd rw fli/ijrui ysvsi o’uvkttz/xsvov ouSev eugfostg. Sed valcat hlc 
etiam, quod modo de Horatio diximus. 

Ibid. 22. ofi.rj.xrx ep^eiv dvaveirra^sva. Zeno, modcstam virgi- 
liem describens, apud Clem. Alcxand. Paedag. in. p.296. Iotoi 
o$QVg H-V xaOsi[i.svr li p uijtfi oupa etvavsTTTapsvovj jU.ijSe dvaxexXovrpevov. 

cujus loci elegantiam non ccpit Potterus. Qute sequuntur, 
e<r$r,T* Ss, If ijj &c. furtim dcscripsit sutor ccntonum satis lepidus, 
Aristsrnetus, i. 25. ut indicio Dorvillii, Vann. Crit. p. 302. cogno- 
vimus: to Se TupumviZiov, If oZ otxQavdsg if cop a. Zishapursv. Gapd 
81 xai rvjV mrsgvav aoTij itpbg iaurijv lirKTTgs^opswi Sis<rxoire7ro. woA- 
Xdxig S’ ajxa re eavnjv sGscogei, xai eiri; atJrijv d\Xog 6 sarai. ubi c 
contextu cxpellendum est S’ «a«, quod librarius temerfi-repetiit 
ex pnetfedenti Gap. a. 

Ibid. 30. ov fiovov rac crrgw pvdg j uaXttxag. Hue pertinet'IOfllS 
Varronis Hercule Socratico, apud Non. Marcell. p. 539.’ 542. 
In omnibus rebus bonis cotulianis: cubo in Sardinians thpeli- 
bus :. cbhimydas el purpurea amiada. Quae et m&tila’ fcbnt et 
meqciosa. Quod exfiditj' corijectura, qui potent et voleti asse- 
quitili - Amends hoc modocotrigend*.: Tn omnibus rebus bonis, 
qnotidiano cubo in Unrdianis tapetibus: chlamydas et purpurea 
—*' 1,; ^c'aligCT l a6 Varton. jFf^gm. p.' 115?.' scrlbit qnotidi - 
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claruixf est. Pe adverbiq quotidianQ , vide qua: notjiyiiqu^a^ 
Rlitil.*• P- (S ardiatm tup$i«> quae Sardibus pqjrp^ 
tingebantur. Nam & Safiis est £*pBiavog ct 5*p8iawxpf. V|4^ 
Stpph. Byz. ex eoque corrigq Etyiu. M. p. 708. *29. Ap^d 
Polluc. vii. 77. editur: xal ^g^co'ix?; §e %itcov rig IxoAsTto, sed 
e Codicum scriptura £ag$av jxo'j faciendum 2ag8iavutog. Tinc- 
turam Hardiaukam ex Aristoph. Acljarn, 112. ct aliunde '|Uus- 
tprurjt Interpretcs ad Hcsych. v. Kappx Xapti tavixov. t Nostram 
in Varrone emendationem egregie confirmat Hctaclidcs Cupaeus 
apud Athen. xn. p. 514. C. 5j^< £<d rijg tovtwv auXr t g xe&s utoti- 
6epevxv ^hoTa.7r Zotov Xaphuv cuv. f # 

Ibid. 31. Ei« vsdr^To^ rpe^opiyoi. Non dubito, quin Xenophon 
scripserit Qspnpevor idque verbum xsputvrsg confirmat. Anrap^ 
ct av^ftijpoi qui dicantur, cxponit Pollux, hunc locum laudana, 
u. 3t. 

* / 

C*. 2. 3. elAixfjvijf aStxZa. Atticu et exquisite pro ntehi 
ittju'-ttiia. Sic ctiam xaDapig et \afvxpig dicuntur. Aristophan. 
Avib. 1548. Tipoiv xaOagoc. quod Ilcmstefhusius bene vertit 
Pjautina locutione: 'I’mmu punts put us. Grammaticus MS. 
Bibl. Sang. xaOaob; SgoAoc, mvu .axiftfpi^stpevog. 

’Aypolxu. Alciphron, III. 21. Ilagphwvy fypi'x xaiupu. ubi vjdc 
Bcrgleruin. Idem in. 38. ijy oe outgc paha. \apzpu Kr,pia. Sic 
ibi scribendum. 


Ibid. 8. lirt r« /3 /oj wavri. 'Id est, cu cuntfi/roHC, jit vilam 
salvum hubml. Nota vis proposition^ ex) cum dativo. Aris¬ 
toph. Avib. 153. ’Oxwvriog oux av ye-mpr t v ex) Tst\c\vrtx( ^gwjr/ou. 
Dio Chrys. Or. mill. p. 407. D. yjvxtx) ph itj tqixvtt, £ovoi- 
xeiv ouSeic av eiiXfjveisv^ ooig hr) x-vraxoirloii rctAaiTiij. Vide 
Wesseling. ad Diodor. Sicul. n. p. 138. Est autem figura pro- 
i^rbu, qualis Cyrop. ju. p. 69. B. xzv Tr,g wots 

fif/XOTS Xarptucai T«unjv. • 

. : W: W- Tol/g ph Qeoug xjp.guiTyaY). Zonaras Lex. MS, fietppu- 
Tqvfr»l fT6y xal ■B-agi;T^eraro auTOv, gad ‘R-a^ijT^traro to ^ijr 

Afygjy, «AA’ pTov oti, xagatroupai <rs ffvyyvwpyv e^sjv, xal cagairoo^taj' 
(Tf pjjjjgxfywuivuv. BmQwv, too » ph Qsotig xapaiTy<rp cruyyvw/*ova^ 
o-oi ffra£. Eadem leguntur in Lexico ^G8. Reg jo, ubi bene^ 
additur: Aeyo v<rt 8e ex) too aoroo xaptepou- de quo verbo_qua^i|ari^ 
notavimus ad Timsei Lex. Plat. p. 149. . 

C. 4. 1. w iraio-fioy xpipdrm itpatjuTTGVf ^llunc locum e^pres- 




qjuq wyanfur peeuniii fl p^tgt» famuias, ve&tem egregiqifo \&m 
pretios.i: amtco* non parade, optimum e f ptdcherrimqpfp, $£p, 
ut itq dicam, supellectjlem? item Dio Chrys. turn aHb^ u ^ni 
Of. W. p., 97. D. t o5-.8i jfCL^jJtrrou- xa) XutrtreXsr, Taxon. xT^fiaroft 
dvivTUV i<rr)» avopmrarog efooips xa) QiKlag. 

Ibid. 4. W »A*J0o$ sioatsti;. Hsc quoque imjtatus est Cicero 
de Amicit. 17. Stype qtterebaiur, qu <d omnibus in rebu^hamines 
diligeptiores essent j ut capras et oves quot quisque Xoberejt 
dtcere posset: i amicos quot habcret, won posset, dicere j et in 
Mis quidem parandis adhiberc curam, in amicis cligmdis neglu 
gentes esse .« ■ 

lbid r 7. d 8a airs X«ip?S- Hsec imitanflp 6ua fecit Dio Chrys. 
Or. III. p. 5J. D el 8a xa) yhwrrai xa) X^P 3 5 otvigtlovaov 

tou TravTo* &q. ubi ante xa) yhutrtai librariorum negligentia 
elapsum -est xa) ara. Res clara cum e Xenophon tp, turn multd 
magis ex iis, quae, consequuntur apud Dionem: xa) Sid ph.wtan 
oux. dv rig d■if'j'rai •. • >xai ry ftev yXeurry, &c. 

Ci 5. 5. iraoXy xa) amSoorou row ebpovvogm Viri docti evpfvrof 
capiunt .pro. eufe$svrog 9 durissima enallage, ut bene judicat 
Dorvillius ad Cbarit.-p. 113. Tamen multo durior est ratio 
Abreschiana, Diluc. Thucyd. Auct. p. 326. Omnino corrigen¬ 
dum to? 3 ro^ovTOf, quod etiam Fr. Porto in mentcm venisse video. 
Dio Chrys. Or. XXXll. p. 3S.5. A. «AA’ Iutiv 6 dycov avSpavoieov 
birep t«5 tu^ovtoj dpyvplov . Pollux, v. 162. O’jOSTOU -TV%OVTf>S 
agios, ouSl to 5 wgocru^ovTOf. Suidas : “Agios Tpxfa*. »*■*. rou Stirs- 
XcUf xpi rvxpyms. Sed ut tandem tricandi finis sit, sciant, qui 
vitiatam lectionem defcpdunft,. tou tv^oWo; dare et perspicue 
legi in Cod ice, quem contulit Is/Vossius> Nec aliam scriptu- 
ram in MS. suo reperit fie$$arion, quamyis male vertat: r audit 
eum micunque obv,o. lleoXslv et dv'MSojQxt etiam conjunguntpr 
inSympOS. p. 164. 6 iv dyoga weu \5Lv xui airoSiSipst/of.^' 

. C. 6 , 5 . euofxos os xa) svUvftfioXoc,* Minus bene, meo^sepsu, 
junguptur euofxos et svg6pfio\os. Verissima emendatip, gtfT- 
Evoqyos et sbopytfTos dicitur, in quqfst siftfuna 
morum lenitas, qui ip mefiqirm partem accipit <mnkft. ( ^hlefiy- 
cblusp Ebqgyats pfy^pyiZofisms e$‘ ojs 887, dtyd irdvret su 

r “Hinc*- _euogy^<rla ffco lenitute murum apud Euripid. , 
HifiBPjf I Os, vgy iftftv rtkxoAn tuopyyrla 4f«XS v xpeenjvttv.^ 
ubji jiapq ^p^pnex^,d6ct4 et cqp.iose ^edaravit Cl. Valckenarius. 
EuYgyy ppponitur SvtrirpdtroSos xa) rfi d§y$ X*Xt7if, (dijjicfflimis 
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190: ubi vWc D nfcer mm . ■ ' 

'■ Ibtf/fl. iua'jttswjV ftey - fyaog, fuoy rif li 6 $Moj. £leg*nti&f 
Bit. :< VdSs. et MS. Leid. ht&furif put - tyeog, puaiftbs U 6 $Q6**si 
quod item H. Stephanos d lihris suis revocarit. Hetodot, in. 
f. SIS. <ro$dr 8Hj xpopafii^. ubi vide Wesselingium. Pro /u<n|- 
rdv sensus postulat pueif fixdv» ut pulchr&vidit Sdgadiu metis. 
Nisi forte hoc Verbale inter ilia referre malis, - qua; et agendi et 
patiendi vim. habent. Sic 6(3ptarig pro upgirrixhf CyrOp. v. 
p. 147. C. et d/te/urre; pro p} p.t[i$6[j.tvos, ibid. nil. p. 224. C. 
tit jtuprTft's pro apud Sophocl. Trathin. 430. et apud 

alios alia, de quibus Hemstethusius ad Lucian. Halcyon, p. 179. 
Sed qtioniam notatum est & Grammaticis, agendi significatL 
‘ onem frequentem esse in Verbalibus cum a priv. compositis, raris* 
simam in aliis, non dubitem fur ijrixo'y VuIgatO/mnjtoV prte f e rr e. 

Ibid 27. too* wfutmf dQgodtariots i)84ft»* oi. Magna seriptuite 
varietas in hoc loco. Ed. Aldina iAo/tevoi, MS. Leid. et Ed.' 
Basil. {jAwfuvoi, quod participium Grsecis inaudiftim puto. Exc. 
Voss. iJixijum, quod etiam Bessarion in libro suo reperisse 
videtur, vertCns, quamvis voluptate ducantur. Xenophontis 
simplicitati maxime convenit, quod dedit H. Stephands, ifiifptm. 
Sic in Hieron. p. 196. x«i d$po8i<rlois *olvt» 6/to loo; rjti&Oeu fotxe 
rd ?«5a. f 

Ibid. 69. dX\d &t)Yn[iarrdrrr l . Vert it Cicero de Offic. ii. 12. 
simul tamed respiciens ad alterum locum, i. 7. dg odx ffy x«A-' 
Xfeov 68o'f ht* outlay, &c.' Preeclari Socrates, hone vktm ad- 
gloriam proximam, et quasi compend'ariam dicibat esse, si quis 
id ageret, ut, qualis haberi vellet, talis esset. Vid. P. Victo* 
Hum, var. lect. v. 11. quern hie locus fugiebat.' 

C. 8. 1. oro'flsy i»vjj. Attica loquendi formula. Plato, Pro- 
tagor. init. JJodiv, eS Smxpurss, $a/yjj; quod Cicero apud Prisciin. • 
vi. p* 706. vertit: Qjtid tuf unde tandem appares , o Socratef 
Platonis imitatione Theophrastum suum sic incipit - JEtte&A' 
Gazcus: ml 8ij x«) *69 ev, ’AglSte ; Fortd et Horatius- Sermonem 1 
quartum, lib. n. Vnde, et quo Catius f • •’* % £ 

C. 9. S. xa) fay, pdrrov that. Simili ferd fontll dicitttf 1 
.Anabas. ill. p. 292. C. rd 8* rwy <pf\cu* (t6v«S yert ri8b«i 3ri pSortlH 
mtfXxxr» Aap^bmy. Sed MS. ab Is. Vossio tollatusaie HSKSti* 

xal svpuearegog cS* dm ratv ov&Qarratv Aa/t$?W. Q8# BfCtittHf 1 
V0L..III. No. VI. 1 *• - 




nihil efegantiufr«4verius*mode m$ quodaliemira est^deleatur, 
Cyrpp. i. p, 84. ©. yew (mot ofir vmg wrw J w$vus m) npnf n l «J 
«foararyy ^ wpif to iS irXwyfXT««, «r»f 9a ko) irpo; to 
«f« dfrttlf ovrsf. Qui locus eodieis scriptunun egregid confirmed 

€. 10. 3. x«) fiy fidvw to. Li enduT’; jcm ^ fidvoy toStOw 
abjectis verbis*.. xfAauopmov ixavdv Srrot vom »* quorum ingrata eat 
tepe&io. Sicetiam Bessariou in libro suo reperisse videtur. 

L. hi. c. 1*. *1. axowraj - - $x«y. Lexicon MS. Bibl. San- 
germ, ’yfxo verse; yxiiv, oi% fjxovrct, EevoQwv ev ^dvopyijpovewpaoTy 
tylt uafj MstuvSgof, xu) aAAoi. Altera tamen cum participio con-; 
structio exquisitior est et Attica magls. 

C. 5. 6. n voXqaouf titheoiriv. Bene Brodseus et Emestus V. C. 
cotrigunt xoAa^i'ou;- quod Exc, Vossiana conformant. Polyh. vi. 
42 . loco simillimo: oroty /suo $ oroAeptW $of3ov f {} $id mgivTcum 
ytipaMi) ogftij xapotOTf rolf *jn/3«T«i;, (rup^jOoveTv xa* orgovegny Toy 
vouv tw xvfiigv^Tji, ylvereu to Sfov, &c. Xenophontem more suo. 
ijnitatur Dio. Chrys. Or. xxxi. p. 360. B. 

Ibid. 17. mMq pie ehreipfet. Ex antecedentibus verbis, ix^gsd- 
fywtv otAAqAoj;» venit mihi in mentem legere : ttoAAij /xev hrijgeiei 
xtti xaxlet. Eaedem voces permutantur in Artemidoro, iv. 72. 
p. 243. JioxXrj; 5 rgufifieenxos $oj3oupevo; ef dxeiglaf eigyvpiov 
dm\i<reu. ubi vir doctus Animadv. p. 711. reponere tentabat 
•£ ipumplas, per mercatiuram ; sed legendum: eg «njf a/a;, per 
catumniam et vexationem. Alio modo idem verbum corrup- 
tum fi8t in Libanio* Ep. 802. p£gjjpar»v Se woMxuf wiry ol%ope- 
v«y • y Tolf xuxolg ixtlmst « wry vsyd Trj( Ilgotyriou ysyovev stthj- 
x«/«f. ubi' Wolfius reponit aixUf, Dorvillius Qikoviixalag. Neuter 
bend. Libanius scripsit bnipttag. 

c. 6. 12. atirrffcy. Grapamaticus Ms. Bibl. Sangerm. Auroti. 
BlvoQfr ay pay *Amp.vYifmiupdxcov y. 'HgdSoreg tv Urrogteov y 3 
ayri Toy awro;. , Scribe: dyri row .xutoo. Herodoti locus est 
Pt S^t.nav ytyopivw ewrodev xpypdvm. ubi Cod. Arch. «dro 6i f 
ut Granyijbtjcu* MS* Sed awroflzv utrique loco accommodatius 
judicamus. • 

m $ f % 4. «*rd ’Grammaticus MS. Bibl. Sang. Kaxct- 

ptXPfo etvr) TpS ffify? ,0ouxy8l8flf «* Bevo^av 'Xvopvqpoviwpdrwy y\ 
jp t % 6, tjs'y dy*ywrr^po^wyqy. Grammaticus MS. Bibl. San- 
gepcft., Gb vg<t>*py, ^vopymfvawpwiv. '/iSijporwyij. yox 

lonica,qul, Lexica carent, est apud Democritum Stobsei* Ttt. vi. 




p.M'.pio Srtgore, emimi mown .* AHam ten ttfamdtyptf&dofc 
seAlrunt Hesych. et Suid. m v. Vide Foesiuirf GScon. Hipp/ori 
’Affiftirtg. Suspicabar aliquando, hoc vecabulum, cujus nullum 
vestigium in Metnonrbilibus rtperitury la Grammarico tectum 
ease iv. 2. obi nunc vtilgatur: etv ng, fa &9vjtia fans Qhtoo, 
StUacg, &C. Verftm Grammaticus, ut opinor, non scripsit dfaj- 
fto(rijy*it 'sed elSsn^x.otruv)], eamque vocekn ex hoc ipso loco petiit, 
ubi nunc textum occupat ayeiriT'njp.otruvr,, quae est interpretatio 
Vocabuli rations. ’Afatifcovlr; est Homeri Od. /2. ’243. SenijiixrSni 
Orphei Argon. 726. Apollon. Rhod. ii. 175. iv. 1273. cut eanr 
dem vocem n. 1264. bend reddidit Amaldus Lect Gr. p.240. 
Quod si quis vocem poetis usitatatn in Xenophonte riohferdn- 
dam putet, scito, hunc scriptorem, in siimml simplicitate, plilra 
vocabula poetica, qu&m quemquam Atticbrum, qui pros! ora- 
tione scripserunt, frequentasse; quod verissimum es£ judicium 
magni Hemsterhusii ad Thom. M p. 26. Et quid caudas 
est, quare Xenophonte minds dignum putetur dSarj/iMcruvi},' 
quam $xr}/u.ot>eoTXTog, Cyrop. I. p. 6. C. aut doar lS , p. 37. A. In 
Anabas. i. p. 266 D. vulgo editur: evDa Kvpcg tvfiaSierxrog - - 
iftoxet eTvcbi. ubi Mssti, quos viri docti adhibuerunt, pro ■w^adsV- 
toto g bend legunt edSijjuevearraro;. Nee aliter MS. cujus excerpta' 
penes me sunt. Scd qui primus evpa^VraTo; in textum intulit, ■ 
non etHytiovcrreiTOSt sed £«»jpov«rrjiToj in suo codice invenit, cujus 
cxplicatio est £Uju,«if<rrarof. Haec satis probabiliter disputata 
videntur pro voce ao«yj/toirov>)v. Vcrum tamen una, ne quid ' 
dissimulem, superest ratio vulgatae scripturse defendendx. Potuit 
Grammaticus aEr;jj,o<ruvr)v vel «S«»jju.otruvijv ducere d deperdito 
Memorabilium loco. Periisse autem baud pauca, non soldm 
apparet d codd. Msstis, quorum alius alio plenior est, sed etiam 
e Grammaticis antiquis, qui nonnulla d Memorabilibus laudant, 
qua in libris nostris frustra quaeruntur, Maris Atticista, ut 
hoc utar, p. 151. inde affertf sfaxi^Spwgy p. 164. pro 

cognattSy quorum neutrum Pierspni sagacitas invenit. f Quid? ' 
Cicero quoque integriore exemplo usus videtur, de fl.D. 1.12. 
Atque etiam Xenophon paucioribus verbis eadem fer& pc<$itt: 
facit enim in its, quq d Socrate dicta retnlit, Socrdten t dispu- 
Santemy formam tki quart non oportere: eumdemque et $olcm 
et animum Derm dicere: etmodb unum, turn dutem plurts t)eos.. 
Locus jie form! Dei nob quxreridl extaf til £ Sed ubi Socrates’ 
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m ^ ^Vts Sotem/ubi animttto l D*umdixit, ubi denSque^tutuiri 
autT plurel essfc Deos ? 1 ' ‘' ! ' rl - ’ 

. ,p. ll. J. 0M$onj. Hunclocum laudaC Athenxus V.y.''220. 
Fi cujus verba per festfnationem proXenophentis accdpft-N. 
Heinsius ad Ovid. Trist. n. #18. Theodote posted cum AlcU 
biade consuevit, eutttque mortuum, muliebri Sua vcste contec- 
tum, cremavit. Vide Athenxum, xiii. p. 574. F. Earn inter’ 
nobilissimas Grxcix meretrices commemorat Libahiiw, 'T.- i. 
p. 582. ’ * ‘* 


Ibid. 6. rst wpoff to» |3iov. Hue respexit Grammaticus MS. 
Bibl. Sangt £/o$ r nrl otKoytot* $»cav. BamQ&v ’^Trojxvijjxovetyjtuctriy. 

Ibid. 8. oTi /xlv ydg T?f vwtr&f vepwrtej. Cum hoc loco com- 
parandus alius, fet re ef verbis conveniens, Cyrop. i. p. 36. A. 
Utroque lpcopo-fij} legitur, non SSfiij, qu& tamen forma Xenophon 
u&us e8t, teste Phrynicho de Diction. Attic, p. 30. 

Ibid, 14. &i0t$3uyou0~oi» tag stv tig p&XuH’tt &rjflS(ri. Hoc pfaecep- 
turn tentbat meretrix apud Terentium, HeaUt. it. 3. 125.' 


fttendam misere qffendi militem , 

„ • JEjuf vpetem oran{em: hac arte tractahat virtim, ' 
Ut. iUius.animum cupidum inopid incenderet. 


Aldphron. n. 1. p. 202, rd; bxaxrpvv dtXXtog fttyp futpumpevet; 
funXetfioveag x^p lTU S» * VBL pdXXov iganreoyreti rolg tiiat<rnjpa<r^ Sic 
ille locus legendus. Ordo verborum est: /x*a'»Aa/3#ua - «j rug 
XttQtraf papeempivug T«%u forootroHv d.XXopg. 

Ibid. 17. #<Xc0T?^9t <rov ivSov jf. Vhnustd, ut nihil supra. Est 
enim propria meretricum, ajnatores excludentium, formula, tvSov 
rripof. Lucian. Dial. Meretr. XII. p. 320. jui]r avsxXaitrot ixSovra, 
fvSov erepog, ehnwret. VIII. p. SOO. emiSt] Si ixQovra. wre dirixXsKreL’ 
KuXXidiSrjg yd p htSov r t v. 

C. c 12. 2. idv ovt» rvjfewi, ryv %aX!x evrdngv SqvXsiuv. Hsec 
verba desunt in codice Bessarionis, et ed. Basil. Teneam tjjv 
mtrdfiiv SovXtlav, sed facile afiesse patiar liv ovrtp 
quse d pqaecedentibus temererepetita videntur. 

L IV. c> 2. 2 i fad nvog rm <ro$$y. ( ( Allusit ad notis- 

•imum senarium ^ve Euripidia, sive Sophoclis: , 

4 ■ • 

# t&gcami rwv troQebv ovnwtf. 

Ibid, 5’. t ix upv jttVoxn/8yveuflirv. Etegapter et appositd ad topic 
locum F&hua, H.tf.xxix. 1. Discimt perievlis no*tris t €t etepe- 



tfamte $#r\ mbrtes agppt tant^m hminqp f Qfq$Sfe 

imptmttas sunwut cst • f Aroxtvbwtvuv rovn, jy tout$ dot'! 
culymfacere. , Lysias, f„ $*6,,4aa’ dirmpfwn& tovto. '., t ‘ 4 

’ Ibid. 8. SC. ypetffftaTct, . Phijnichus, rppeurx. %<>$. MS. 
PptQmtf xa) bfoygaQoj, xt&Tpmpfi*, H Sat/pd^/ia, xa) Itjo+o^v 
r^etjXfj^traf xaU ri ifa^/rpotra, tog Jjj/xqoWwjf, xa) r« cvyypdfifietTa 
Tw dpxocim mvfycuv, eug. BmQw. Vide, de Venat, p. 998. A. et 
Valjcenar. Anim.ud Ammon, p. 55. 

* 1 * ' i . , < 

C. 8. 8. xa) tovto QikuvQfjunrla. Post haec verba Codex Excerp- 
comm e Xenophontis Memorabilibus, quem apud virum amplis- 
simum, Ger. Meermannum, evolvimus, egregium supplementujm 
p«ebet: to 8e xa) depot ijpeU dQdomog our* T*rra%ou btaynjaat^ ov 
ftfoov rpofta^pv xa) vwtrgoQov &%, eiXXd xql xiXdytj jr igav ti avroSg 
Ttou to esrirq$Ma aXXog *XXa% xa ^ h areKXdfutng rropl - 

fcrfai, rus ovx bnip Xoyov avextyaorov ; Scilicet I$C quoque 
aocidit, quod infinitis alits jocis, ut, librarii oculis at altero rb Sc 
ad alterum aberrantibus, qua in medio erant, omitterentur. 
Notandum autem, tnvrg o$ov hie dici pro simplici rpo^ov, ut paulo 
antej <rvvrgt$siv 8 e xa) avrovg ij/iaf, pro simplici T£c$civ. AUlianus, 
qui plura ex hoc Xenophontis loco expregsit, apud'Said. v. 
i Apitrrapxps Try • xxl atipog mar, xa) r^«» t poQrj* ro «£ avrou 

vveV'Ua. Auras vitahs dicunt Poetse Latini, ut Virgil. JEn. i. 
887. Mox Valkenarius noster.emendat : xa) rot emr^eta aXXor 
d\Xo<ri mi oriXXofimv iy dXXobefay iropf^strSut. Denique ultima 
vox avtxtfpatrroy non e«t Xenophontis, sed Grammaticj, expli- 
cantis formulam vrsg xthpi. 

Ibid. 9. ort ovx dr wnvtyxmpLtv. Eadem aliis verbis dicit 
Cyrop. vi. p. 161. C. quem locum comparent Atticte venustatis 
studiosi. Hinc multa dOxit Dio Chrys. Or. hi. p. 49,50. 

Ibid. 13 . or^ijSq tv, xa) uyia, xa) ayripaxov. Similis locus in 
divine illl Cyri morientis oratione* vm. p. 237. C. ol xa) tw* 
oXtovjiji&e rdljut <rwt%ownf ajqifiti xa) aytjgarov xa) dyajidpr^rov. 
unde corrigendus Pollux, ii. 14. BwoQwr 8e, njV dyiparov. 38$av. 


Scribe Taf iv. 1 • ’• 

‘ C. 4; 4. itxolovs mAlxoug dicitur vel de r<y vel de 
persona , in qua nec abundat aiiquid, nee fttfifity qua muneri 
suo par est, nmneris suit absoluia. Herodot.^u. 149. a/ 8' 
.btarbv bpyviu) fiftauxf tiff ovojiov l£djXe0govm. quo respicit ^,nnh 

•mat MS. Bibl. S^ng. Alxmy p-hpov, ^r^To^v., ‘ffjftp ^.°s P* 
AlscRine* adv. Ctesiphl p. 441. rig oh axo8<8sixrai Xoyoj Sixain 
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cwnffift* ubirocis rim prgecbtd illustravit Jo, Taybn*. lotka 
eodem sensu justum dicunt, ut Fabricius Bibl. Gr. Vol. xi. p. ? 1. 
taal& reprehendat interpretem Luciani £e Hist, conscr. p. 62. 
Wxeuos avyyfaQtvS) Justus script or t vettentem. Huic notioni 
a£B^iia| est altera, qua S Ixmw dicitur, quod omoibua partibus 
sequabilitatem servat, frequens ilia in Hippocrate, et copiosd 
ezplicata a Foesio in QScon. sed mtnimd intellects ab interpre- 
tibua in Xenophonte nostro Cyrop. n. p. 60. B. ours yAq apput 
S^rou r a%b ytnir* av j BpaSttw 7xxeav evlvrcov, ours Slxaiov, dSlxuv 
owiZeuyfjJwev. ubi Wxatov agp* est currvs aquabilitatem in 
eundo servans, Ahxo « Ixxoi , equi inaquales vel robore, vel veloci- 
tate . Sic a Polluce, i. 196. S/xaio; njv yvaQov dicitur equus 
tpti maxillam aquabilittr tnollem habet: contra a Xenophonte 
de re eqnestr. p. 936. et 1 Polluce, 1. c. 197. ixtg n}v yy&bw 
cui pars maxilla? mollis est, pars dura. Ahtatw autem i%p.a 
qnlm temerd vexatit Leunclavius, apparet ex Lexico MS. Bibl. 
Sangerm, f A 8 iX 0 /&*% 0 Uf faxovg SevoQcbv rovg 8v<rxti$c7{ Acyei, xtri 
Jlxstiov Appu*, rb suxeiMf. ubi corrigendum videtur: 'Ahxoyv&ioug 
'finrovf, quos Xenophon eodem loco etiam irtfoyvabous appellat. 
Hacc scripseram, cim Cl. Beioto, Hist. Academ. Inscript, 
f. mit. p. 17. eandem Xenophontei loci interpretandi ratio*, 
nem placuisse viderem. Sed ut redeam illuc, unde deflexi, 
saepe miratus sum, tamdiu tamque patienter pro Xenophonteis 
lfegi potuisse verba putida et prdter rem inculcate, 4>«<rl M rms 
'xa\ Ixxov xotl /Sewv r<5 BouKoptvcp foxaiovg mtvj<raa$m. xavret .j/wrtd 
ehoti ,rmv SiSa^wreov. quae sciolus formasse videtur ex Platone 
Apolog. Socrat. p. S69. Gj si pJv no no oils xcoAm fj (jmtx» iys- 
vb <r$i)v f el%opev A* avrolv ixicrrlenjv Aa/Sstv, xdl fuirOcoaaabai, oj 
sp,aM.sv adreo xaKco xAyabeb xbirjtreiv YSj'v uqeafytmaay dgmfv. 

Ibid. 6. In yeLq <tv — exs7va reL ab tA Asyug. Dio Chrys. 
Or. in. p. 40. C. hacc memoriter sic laudat: x&m ab,raa&a, 
Santpaitg | ubi setibendum: xaAiv VJ toutA rotvra. 

‘ C. 8. 8. bI Se fiwaopai xAi (w xplvov* ■ Perspicua imitaUonis 
Vestigia 1 tifint in Auctore Socrat. Epiat. p. 33. ubi addendum, 
yjSpas ixixtiofai, et ux Dione Chrys< Or. xxvux.p*291.€. ■ 



CRITICAL REMARKS 

’ A . 

ON DR. ADAH CtARKEt ANNOTATIONS ON 

THE BJBLR. 


NO. I. 

To THE EDITOR OV THE CLASSICAL JOURNAL. 

• Sir* ' • 

It must necessarily be admitted, that there is not 
any thing of greater moment to Christiana of eyery dennmina- 
tion, than to have proper conceptions of the Divine Being, in 
their addresses to him. They, who are in die habit of thinkings 
see the necessity of being settled in their views concerning this 
first grand essential of the religion of the Bible. $uch as art 
•careless concerning this matter, are no doubt of that number to 
whom those words were addressed, Ye know not what - ye 
worship Therefore my view, in this article, is to offer to the 
consideration of your readers, some reasons for asserting, con¬ 
sistently with the Bible, and the faith of the Apostolic churches, 
the Unity of God , in one dtvine person, without denying a 
Trinity in the divine nature. 

From the time of the Apostles to the famous council of Nice, 
the Unity of God was the primary doctrine of this pure 
Apostolic church. But when Arius brought forth his views, to 
the present day, most of the Christian churches have entertained 
a different opinion, viz. that instead of one God, as had hereto¬ 
fore been the belief of all who were sound in the faith, the 
doqprine of three persons*out of the Divine nature, .and not 
three persons in the Divine nature, has been held forth to.the 
injury of the Christian religion, and in express contradiction 
to the sacred scriptures. . 

It must, however, be acknowledged, that there, is a Trinity 
of persons in the Divine nature, and the difference of sentiment 
has arisen from considering God as exiting in a threefold 
visibility, or in three distinct persons out of himself, instead of 



■*'>*#, AW.dwwh* taw tawMrita# 

thjjLjmr in tome deg**,, Jt>u* U not.flomitftnf. 

«$MW Anicl**, tymjUM,Cr<*d*^.^igy ®f 
of ^pglinA which. aw,.clear end exppm, « to tKi» 4octrii*?. a 
Though some of tar members piaj,tal,of acontrajijqpittioo, I- 
trust I shall prove in tfiis article, that the doctrine of , thft Church, 
of England w perfectly -consistent with $e. floctrtyiei d£ the. 
Apostolic churches on this important subject, consequently wjtfij 
the scripture j. and that we worship one.God in Trinity, atfd> t 
Trinity in Unity; neither confounding the persons; nor,dividing 
the substance. 

On the ground of believing that .there is, a Trinity of persons 
out bf the Divine nature, has arisen the, false and,dangerous 
notion of a plurality of Gods* This is a charge whi^h is, 
always brought by those who call themselves UuU^iqps,, 
against those who belieye that thyre, is,a Trjn^yqf, ,pgrsQqp. in 
God^ If we worship a Trinity out of the.piyiiu&y, pj: ,tl 
distinct persons, co-eval, coexistent, and cp-eteqM-yi$ ea$h 
other, and who are co-partners in the essential,sPTOjpM 8 .^ 
Pcity*. we, certainly ,do not wqrship either ,agcee$ty tPjthe 
express , letter qf scripture, or consistently with the definition 
which is given in the Articles* Liturgy, and Homilies qf thfi 
Church of England. In this sense we should cor found the 
persons, and divide the substance. But if, on the conjbfygy, ye 
worship a Trinity, of persons in the Pivinity,x*o-«W,, co-existent, 
and co-eternal .with eqch other* we neither confound the persons, 
nor divide.the substance’ The Godhead of die Father, of the 
Hon, aqd of the Holy Spirit, is all one : the glory equal, the 
majesty co-eternal. The Father eternal, the Son. eternal, tfop 
Holy Spirit eternal, and yet they are, not three e£eyiwls,_ tlptt 
incomprehensible*,—three uncreates,—three Gaels—byt ope. -■> 

Tfyt thqre is a greater error which modern Unitarian ^ h^ye 
fallen uitoj ^ven than that of worshipping three distinct p^rsQ^p 
6iitHi foi^Piymity: for if they reject a Trinity of persons pqt 
6r the l i)ivlhity, and in their addresses attempt to r ,p?jsqnify 
^fitettyb they fhti&t Necessarily worship an unknown God, like 
t»f diV artc^nt lews, who having views of this nature 
Aetftd&V tt)kwhiffy know pot what, an infinitely extended 
'|H&iphyii&l ; bdng ,! jflrt jftfibke&p'ace, which cantiof possibly be 


T&t«bre‘riiey ^ r ii4^W'W$* 
fifefeig dwtocfc.' Wfflibifc fh% <B*% exi$flg‘fa 
mratric^emrily address WitoflWhdi^r.*' kuch ^encois r t%inttMuR / 
said 1 ttTWorship a God^tf f i*‘‘ rf'plhdntofn,' h GcmS of ‘tlieit oWi^ 
forming, which exists onTy^in fheir imagination. Those wW 
attempt to pfersomfy the infinite an<f incomprehensible Deity, 
or ihe'Ftitfier, to die exclusion of the 1 pdtsoh Of Christy kre ‘ 
trifly foiltffors of the Sabellian' heresy, Which, in fact, wa$ the 
JOCtrine of Arius, and'his followers; alio wing, them k>‘ havjfe 
views’of the essential principles of Deity in human form, which' 
was an article of then belief. But this doctrine yas rejected 
by the great body of Christians at that day, by which we under* 
stand that the worship of ode God in Trinity, and lYinity in 
Unity, was the'doctrine taught by Christ, and the Apostolic 
chorthti 1 

This doctrine of the dnity of the'Divine Being is so consistent 
with enlightened reason,' that there is no possibility of account¬ 
ing for ther-vast progress of the Mahometan religion, which 
spread • over nations' far more extensive and poptiloiis than all 
the Christian nations, but on the ground of thatfavorite tenet of 
Mahomet, that God is one . It was this that prepared 1 the Way 
for the reception of the religion of the Koran, and in'did 
seventh century almost swept the Christian church from half 
the world. * 


Many writers, m every age, since 'the time of the Nicene 
council, have attempted to show, that 1 the doctrine of 4 three 
persons, or a plurality of Gods, is to be proved from Jthfe word 
OS'ita Elhoim, God, Which they say is a plural noun. A 
modern commentator' oh the Bible, Dr. Adam Clarke, says, 
that DTfat Elhoim, Odd, is certainly the plural form of ?K 
£/. As this plurality appears in so many parts of the? sacred 
wirings to be confinedto 4hree persons, hence the doctrine-of 
the'Trinity, But being sensible, that the very first verse jn.tjie 
Bible contradicts a supposition of this kind, wherd f the noun 
Gfrfrtt Efhoim, God, is joined with averb singular to prevent 

• vV* ' • J % * J * ■ , t. ► ” • * • Q A 

any 1 objection on this ground,. . ; b^ ebde?vovirs, to guj£ 
his gloss upon It as^ follows —“ i The verb; hH3 Baara,. kc 
created, bong jpinw).; in fhe suyu&£ £]ji»|s£ with jhispjl^t 
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aflUV) has. been considered 4s pointing otit>and not Jbscuriiy, 
the unity of these Divine Persons m this work of creation. • In 
the ever-blessed Trinity, from the infinite sod indivisible .Unity 
of ’the persons, there can be but one will, one purpose, and. one 
infinite uncontrollable energy.” 

. It is natural to conclude, that when persons forma concep¬ 
tion of the Trinity, or endeavour to define this mystery, they 
should render it plain by familiar examples. Surely,' as Dft 
Clarke has asserted it to be so, he should at the same time have 
informed us, hour these three infinites, these three eternals, 
could be qptuated “ by one mil ” and not by three wills ; ««by 
one infinite and uncontrollable energy,” and not by three 
infinite and uncontrollable energies. These words, I admit, 
are high-sounding words, but they certainly convey no infor¬ 
mation to the mind, nor is it possible for any one, from such a 
definition, to understand the doctrine of the Trinity. 

It doe* not appear that this view of the Trinity, as given by 
this commentator, « has formed a part of the creed of all those, 
who have been deemed sound in the faith from the earliest ages 
of Christianity,” as he says, it has. Faith has become so 
common a word, that we find it applied in all cases to things 
which cannot be understood. It is not possible for us to have 
faith, or belief, in that which does not come within the grasp 
of bur understanding; however* it may be the confession of the 
lip, it certainly cinnot be an object of faith. We know that 
therq is a God j this we are compelled to believe, because the 
works of creation incontestibly prove it j and we may be asked, 
If we can comprehend him. If by comprehending God be 
meant his infinite perfections, the answer must necessarily be 
in the negative *, because that which is' finite can never go 
beyond its own sphere, consequently cannot extend its 
ieseAfcKeS to that which is infinite* When we are told ( that 
there are three distinct and visible persons out of the Divinity, 
.4rid ? 2gfctt, c *t!hat these three persons are one, it never can be 
dompr^iend^ becXuse it is altogether inconsistent with common 
sense/' and tan ‘fort* no part of our faith. But so far as God 
Kaslnide himself Itnatffa by the person of Christ, so far God 
b&oti&s ; an object of filth in unity *, and this unity has formed 

1 iV* f ii . . • >. i 
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file Crted of all tfcwe who hare bees^Kfuwl i—*. 
fcirfi from the earliest ages of Christianity. ■ . - ** ■ «*%■ 

• In; order to obviate the- plain and* incontrovertible declare 
tiona, .winch prove that -DVt^t Elhbim is not a plural, but * 
noun singular, this writer refers to a variety of passages, 
noticed, by Parkhurst, who tells us, that the word DVt^ 
Elboim, is joined with adjectives, verbs, and pronouns plural, 
from which they infer, that this word must be plural also. I 
shall examine a few of these passages. 

In the 1 st Samuel, iv, 8 . the word DU 1 ?# Elhoim, God, is 

supposed to be plural by Parkhurst and Dr. Clarke; because it 
is connected with D'TWTT haadirim, on the ground of die 
plural termination. But O' yim, does not form the plural, as 
I shall have occasion to show. The translation of this verse, 
as it stands in our Bible, is as follows—«* Wo unto us , who 
skull deliver u; out of' the hand of these mighty Gods , these are 
the Gods thut smote the Egyptians with all the plagues in the 
wilderness .” Had this writer but attended t<5 the original, he 
would not have been so hasty in concluding that DVl^N Elhoim, 
God, was a plural noun. He must have been sensible, one 
would reasonably conclude, that the Egyptians were not smitten 
with die plagues in the wilderness, but in Egypt; and that for 
this reason there must have been some error in the translation 
of this verse, which Dr. Clarke will do well to remark when he 
publishes this part of the Bible. ** 

There are three words in the original Hebrew, which are 
not rendered truly, and which are only noticed by the word these, 
viz. Oil ilta nVtffT which ought to be rendered as in Gen. 
xxxix. 19. after this manner, or, with these things. The 
Wor4 H3D makkaah , is also rendered plagues; but as the 
plagues were inflicted in Egypt, and not in the wilderness, a^ 
observed; neither can this be the true rendering. 

Thif word is used here as it is in many other, places of 
scripture, to signify slaughter; see the passages where the same 
word occurs, and is thus rendered; Jos. x» Ip. 20 —Jud. xi. S.—? 
Ch. xv. 8.—1 Sam. vi. 19—Ch. xiv. SO.—ClT. xix. 8,73 
1 Kings, xx. 21*—2 Chron. xiii. it.— In jthis chaptjer^e ajp 
informed, that the Philistines and the Ispelites were opposed 
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pt^r in the fip(d; they.hadiheard how ■Go^JunLiateN 
po^ej| i in their behalf when, they, left. Egypt at the &«djfe|» 
he ^ d 9* ^ Ark. qf Qod^and of the destfippuon 
j(pbk place on the Egyptians,, whpn it was carried pu^ ; qf 
j pt m to the camp of Israel. And now at thif, time, when 
ttey heard a great shout in thp camp of Israel, 4 and were told 
that the Ark of God had arrived, they said, fVo utito/usyseho 
shall deliver us out of the Amid of this famous God? after 
this manner God smote the Egyptians with all tint slaughter, in, 
the wilderness . From which it is plain, that Dvfrtt Elhoim. 
God, is not a plural noun, and that this passage in Samuel is 
mo& injfidiSiously translated. 

A-g'ain, Deut. v. 23. God doth talk'with man , and he livetlu 
But this is rio ’proit that Elhoim , God, is a plural 

noun, because it is joined with d"Wn Adam: Adam is a noun 

, J T T T . j j • 

Singula*. 1 But'admitting, for the sake of argument only, that 
it 'were ^plural, the Dr. and others who have noticed this, 
should have recollected that the n he prefixed, is not noticed 
in thfe translation. It is emphatic, and is to be rendered by 
they this . They also should have remembered, that God did 
not Speak with" man in the' plural, but, as it will then read, 
with the man . They indeed heard his voice, but God spake 
brfy with Moses. The clause truly reads, God doth talk with 
the man, and he liveth. 

' QujMr. T. , ’TlS»t Eloehea, God, which Is evidently singular, 
is jbmed with DVlStt Elhoim, God; but had D'ri^K Elhoim 

I I *1 * t V J 

been plural, the venerable, writer could not have committed 
such a blunder, as the verse would then read, Jor what nation 
is so great who .hath Gods so nigh unto them flVTD 

as the Lord our Gods. 

, , » _ »* • i 

' ’ Gen* xxxv. 7. Jnd he built there am altar , and, called the 
plaq% El-bethel, because there God bp pear ed. unto him when he 
f^‘.Jfrym ; ^e.face of his brother. The verb ^ is 

lift J?ut it is not connected .wi^h pVK>|j 

f go(i, 7t tlier^ifpj;e. is jbo^, proof that it is a jplural .noiy^, This 
wrj^ei; should fi^ve to^d us, that the translators have erred in 
Se,aps^catiftabf.011 $gk>u» as well, a* in the translation of 
that word; for it lsfrendered as the third person singular preter 
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of' wli^ire&s'it i^tl^rtlilnl per^tri plural 

of^its'btfing applied'to Gbd' ii kippe&ttng to Jacob, ' it li 

applied to Jacob kiid* all hiS bouse, when they t&iftnrep 
from Shechem to Bethel, vist. ~ ’ thiey 1 appeared. It huist J w 
acknowledged^ that if O'ilVN Elhoim , were a plural noU$> 
clause should be rendered thus, Gods appeared unto him. 

^33 'Niglbu/i 8 the third person plural jireter in'Niphal, to 
appear, be discovered , revealed , to be removed, captivity 
Sam.' Ti. 14. htVl and they have not discovered. —£zek.ssiii 
11. ^3 nan discovered. —Jer. xiii. 22 . thy skirts ^33 
are discovered* The words 7K JY31 7N El~beth-A t y^Kicb ar* 
thus retained in the translation, confuse the passage ; they t^uly 
read the mighty one of Bethel.- and the ,*7 he, prefixed to 
DViVtt Elhoim. which is omitted in the translation, and not 
noticed by Dr. Clarke, is'as necessary a wprd as any in the 
passage; it is emphatic, and is the same as the Greek ^and 
the Latin hie, literally the, this, viz. this God, or the Gqd, in 
opposition to the strange Gods, which his family had brought 
with them.. 

‘UTQS. liaharecho, is rendered in the translation ^ 
third person singular preter, in kal, viz. when he fled; blit it is 
properly the infinitive, and should be rendered, in his Jiying, ox of 
his Jiying. The Septuagint have understood the word in this 
eense, and have rendered it by the infinitive, of the verb—«S 
enrotitipuirx siv, in his flying. All this will appear obvious to the learned, 
and die verse will be rendered consistently with the Hebrew, 
and the Septuagint, as follows: And he built there ad altar, 
and called the place, the mighty one of Bethel, became there 
they appeared, (Jacob and his family) before him, the God o£ 
his Jiying j'ront the J’ace of his brother; or, agreeably to the 


idioni of odr language," thus: the God that protected him in his 
Jtyifio froiii the Jace of his brother'. From which it'Is M 
th^t this 'passage, when truly rendered 1 , Is consistent, without 
making Elhoim, a plural noun,'aditiWSfiJ 

connect&F^ith 'V?33 Niglou. Jacob and ^iis faulty 1 jessed to 

Aai* Itwuinlif ' lwifji fli arm * V anil 1 
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tkcTnighhf one ofBethel, the God ttiho protectidhiM 
fL ying from the face of hk brother. 1 ' 

Chap. xxxi. 7. DTPK \1TI3 ribl -but God would no€ ’differ 
him . Here Eihoim , God, is plural, we are ; tdd^ 

because it is connected with 1in3' Nethano, which is supposed 
to be plural. I shall pursue my usual method bf suffering the 
scripture'to speak for Itself $ faftt Netham, is in this passage 
as it stands in the translation, truly rendered by suffer him. 
Set Jud. xv. l! but her hither ‘I1TO $71 would not suffer him. 
I Sam. xviii. 2. and would llfli not let him return. 
Chap. xxiiiTl4. hut God llTO delivered him not. Therefore 
it is no proof that Eihoim is a plural noun. 

Gen. xxxi. 53. llftl vfrlfl DitDtf the God 

s :: t • v: rr■ »i 

of Abraham, the God of Nahor Judge. This is perfectly 
tight a9 it stands in the translation. •‘iDpEh fedhiphalou, is 
plural; ^but Vr?8 Elohea is not .on that account to be 
rendered as a plural noun, it is only a noun singular in 

* ' i 

regimen. 

There are,in this verse two Gods mentioned by Laban, viz. 
the God of Abraham, and the God of Nahor. Abraham was 
a worshipper of the true God, Nahor was an idolater} so that 
Laban, who worshipped after the manner of his fathers, calls 
his God to witness, as well as tKe God of Abraham. Therefore 
the verse is correct without supposing OVt^N Eihoim to be 

plural. 

Chap. xi. 7. Go to, let its go down and confound their 
language. Parkhurst and Dr. Clarke should have pointed out 
the noun or verb plural, which they say is connected with 
Eihoim , God, in this verse. - But Eihoim does 

not occur in these verses, so that this commentator must have 
copied it from Parkhurst, without eiiamining either the chapter 
or Re verse., It must therefore have been an oversight in both 
these good men, and consequently cannot be any jprapf r that 
Whiwm is a jplural noun. The whole of this narrative 
concerning the confusion of tongues is very incorrectly rendered, 
anc^ I am sorry to find that these writers have not given us any 
ioitoirmarion bn this important subject. An article on this 
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miracW of, age* it intended to. be seotmthe Editor of "tha* 
Cla&ical Journal, to which I refer the 'reader. * '/i ui 

:Cfcap. iii. 22. ^fid Zord (rod said, behold thei&?n 
yjj 3fm /Tjr6 ! DDD TOp town* asoneofmt P fowwrt 

good and eat/. There art two things ’in this clause which 1 
require our serious attention, viz. to whom the words is become 
Si one o/" us, are applied ; and the true meaning and application 
ef 3HJ to Anow good and evil. It must be admitted, 

that Adam knew good and evil before the fall, otherwise he could* 
not have been an accountable creature; evil to him would have 
been as good, and good the same as eviL « This passage,* 
says Dr. Clarke, “ oh all hands is allowed to be difficult,, and 
the difficulty is increased by our translation.'* 

I have no doubt that the errors which have crept into 
many churches, respecting the Trinity and Unity of God, have 
arisen from the rendering of this passage, and from that similar 

one in Gen. i. 26. The word -IJIQD Mimmenmn, is rendered 

. • 

m all the European translations as the oblique' case of s e, but * 
its true ideal meaning is to appoint; sec Job, vii. 3. and win¬ 
some nights are MHO appointed to me. To number, 2 Chrdn. 
r. 6. toiy be numbered. Dan. i. 5.—and the D mem prefixed 
forms the comparative. It must be admitted, that Adam was 
appointed to know good and evil,; let the contrary for a moment 
be supposed, and he becomes incapable of thinking, or acting 
rationally. Adam was blessed with all knowledge intuitively * 
he understood the natures of the animals, their passions, ‘and 
affections, and gave them names agreeably thereto. Thus lie 
Was appointed to know good and evil; but the great difference is 
between the knowledge of good and evil, and the rejection of 
good by die actual commission of evil. a 

The verb JTH haayaah , which is in all the European 
transitions rendered is become , in the present tense, is in the _ 
preter tense; h ought to have been rendered was. Tbg passage " 
will then toad agreeably fo the literal sense of the Hebrew,. 
behold the man Was, into equally the samdjappointed to kntm" 
good ana evil. , . 

* Though tins passage is “ allowed on all hands to be difficulty 
ami die difficulty to be increased By our translation”—this view 
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of the subject relieves vs from the difficulty altogether, ft 
dean away the rubbish which has been thrown on the Bible 
rendering l>y Deists, who have told us, if this be true as it 
stands in the translation, it imputes blame to the Divine Being, 
In placing man in a situation so as to be ignorant concerning the 
nature of good and evil, and then punishing him for such 
ignorance, as we understand by the words, the man is become 
as one of us to know good and evil. And also from a more 
inconsistent rendering by Dr. Clarke, who tells us, that he only 
knew good, viz. « he has added to the knowledge of the good, 
the knowledge of the evil.” It also shows us, that Adam, in 
his primary state, was not ignorant concerning the nature of 
evil, but that he was innocent as to the commission of it, or 
the transgression of the commands of God: from which it is 
dear, that DVfa* Elhoim , God, by being connected with 
Mimmennou, which has erroneously been considered as 
the oblique case of we, is no proof that it is a plural noun. 

JOHN BELLAMY. 


REMARKS ON PROFESSOR MOOtts ESSAY ON 
“ GREEK PREPOSITIONS'* 


To the Editor of the Classical Journal. 

Sir, 

The Essay on the Greek Prepositions by Professor 
Moor, of Glasgow, from his original, and, I believe, only, edition 
in 17 & 6 , is by your kindness preserved in the Classical’ 
Journal for April last, p. 23—31? Its ingenuity and acute¬ 
ness wHl amply reward the most careful perusal of its contents. 

My direct objections to the Professor’s doctrine on the true 
u^e and design of die three oblique cases of the Greek noun, 
shall be now given. Several things indirectly bearing against 
it will be found in the promised Essay of mine, on the Origi¬ 
nation of the Gretk cases, which, with youi t good leave, is to 
appear fo an .early bi umber of your work. 
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ThVpffticipal points/oit 'Which I 
are these— 

I. It is quite gratuitously he a'ssi 
of nouns Were used to express the 
relation or connexion in human life, namely, possession , inter - 
thangCy and action. ** The relation Setwepn the possessor, and 
that which he possesses, mutual communication, whether of 
words or things, the relation between the agent, and what he 
acts upon," are ideas unquestionably belonging to the business 
of life. And yet, though possession is sometimes denoted by 
the genitive case, communication frequently by the dative, and 
action upon an object generally* by the accusative ; it by no 
means therefore follows, that such was the primary use and 
origin of those cases respectively. 

Let US suppose for a moment, that certain short words, 
suffixed to the nominative case or noun itself, were somehow or 
other adopted at a very early period of the language, with d 
general understanding, that in this way word represented the 
ideas of possession, interchange, and action ; ideas, by-thc-bye, 
always of a complex, often when so-taken* pf q very subtle and 
shadowy kind. 

On this supposition, if we arc told, that these little terms were 
of themselves previously significant, but in a rude and narrow 
sense afterwards enlarged and refined by metaphor and exten¬ 
sion of use; what probability is there, that they shouldTftvc 
been any other than merely plain, material, sensible terms of 
local relation, like the common Prepositions ? And if this was 
so, what local relations did they originally designate, qualifying 
them hfterwards to signify possession,’ interchange, and action ? 
Tell me this, and the whole question is exhausted at once. 

But if, on the other hand, the metaphysical Gramrftariati 
answers, that these little terifls suffixed to the noun had noprior 
meaning or value whatever, and were to derive their signification 
froiH arbitrary stamp and conventional usage alone / 1 theii^is 
there an’end -of all rational inquiry intoithe formation Of 
languages humanly considered, and w^must accept at once 
whatever te abstract currency” is ' offered' to uV in lieu • 
bullion, or of coin. One such system' of' syrpbfels purely coiivdifr 
tional js well enough known, the i rbmeh&a tlrre of Chemistry, 
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object to Dr. Moor’s theory. 

imes, that the throe flepioq^ 
:hree chief circumstances of 
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sulphite of soda, carbonate of iron, &c. &c. but whoever o has 
the slightest notion how that nomenclature was formed by 
scientific* men, to answer the purposes of scientific arrange¬ 
ment, must for the most obvious reasons reject every supposi¬ 
tion of any thing like it, from all admission into the grammar 
of common language. 

2. Next to Dr. Moor’s gratuitous assumption of the meaning 
of ckses apart from Prepositions, stands the following principal 
objection of vital importance to his theory. As soon as ever 
Dr. Mdor proceeds to combine Prepositions with cases, he 
instantly forgets that those flexions of the noun had original 
and important meanings of their own. This old character the 
cases drop at once, to assume a function quite new, the aptitude 
merely to go along with Prepositions, according as each Prepo¬ 
sition', with its case, expresses motion or rest in general, or some 
one particular and remarkable mode of the general signification. 
In the accusative case, indeed, with a Preposition, when it 
expresses only motion, and governs the accusative case, Dr. 
Moor sees a very proper and natural analogy, as all external 
action implies motion towards what we act upon. This same 
analogy, but in an inverted order, I thought I had discovered 
before the perusal of his Essay y as to my mind it was sufficiently 
clear, that motion totem ds that body which we act upon, more 
simply and naturally serves to imply what, in phrase often 
obscure enough, we call action upon an object. 

In die genitive and dative cases, therefore, of the noun, when 
combined with Prepositions, Dr. Moor intirely loses sight of 
the two ideas of possession and communication, which, accord¬ 
ing tp his own theory, it was the very fundamental design of 
those two rises to express. 

It must suffice for the present, if “ we article and object as 
above,'* what after all, perhaps, will only be interesdng to a few 
curious scholars ; $wygmt <rovero7<n. 

u 

I am. Sir, 

Faithfully Tour's, 

J. .TATJL 


1611 a 
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2 )& GILLIES CORRECTED; AND VIRG &, CICERO? 
AND SOPHOCLES ; EXPLAINED. • 


To the Editor of the Classical Journal. 

Sir, 

T . 

he insertion of the subsequent remarks will greatly 
oblige a constant reader of your useful work. 

Mr. Gillies says, in a note in his History of Greece, xkA. i. p. 313, 
■* 1 know not why Ovid says 

-—— Pencils ab imo 

Efftisuii Pindo npumosis volvitur undis. 

4£l&n says, that it flows smooth as oil, butlv. The following 
beautiful lines from Campbell’s Gertrude of Wyoming will be a 
sufficient reply: 

“ But silent not that adverse eastern path* 

“ Which saw Aurora's hills tit* horizon crown, 

“ There teas the river heard, in bed of wrath, 

“ (A precipice qf foam from mountains brown,) 

“ Like tumults heard from some far distant town; 

“ lint n»Jl’ninp in approach he lift his gloom, 

“ And murmur'd pleasantly, and laid him down 
“ To kiss those easy curt uig banks of bloom , 

“ That lent the windward air ail exquisite perfume.” ^ * 

Part it. Stanza tL 

Ovid is speaking of the Peneus as descending from Mount Pindus, 
whereas JElian is speaking of the river as flowing through the 
Vale of Tempe. 

-Namque aura enrsu 

Dtim sequor, et notd cxccdo regione viarnm. ® 

• Virg. iEn. it. v. 736. 

Ainsworth understands by regio a road\ or highway, but I do not 
see how lie can justify such an interpretation. Heyne presents us 
with the following note: '* Nota regione a iaruru pro excedo, 
deflecto, dc viis frequentibus: turn pro ^ in pom possunvtoca, partes, 

> regiones , per quas vise patentj regio viarum poetis ducta: exempla 
v. ap. Burm." I must confess that I am ntJt satisfied with this 
labored explanation s to make my own ideas the clearer, t shall 
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produce, from Gesner’s Thesaurus, Varro's Definition of Re^io t 
“ Regio dicta & regendo j linea mente concepta, qua vel indicamus 
loca, ut pjagas, ventos, orientem, aquilonem etc. vel circumscribi- 
mus, ut terminis ct limbus: interdum vero ipsum planum terra certis 
finibus comprehensum, suis nonnunquam cum incolis, hoc nomine 
intelligitur." Hence it is natural to use regio for a boundary , a 
line , a course, a direction. I would then thus literally translate 
the passage of Virgil: “ I quit the line of direction, in “which the 
roads run or “ I leave the regular public road." A passage in 
Cicero’s Treatise De Fato confirms this interpretation : ** Ut, cum 
duo indiviflua per inanitatem ferantur, alterum e regione moveatnr, 
alteriun declinct.” Thus Lucretius says, 1. 2. v. 250: 

■■ u It edit regime viai 

lt Ihtlintu't 

That is * to devi.itc from the direct coursethus Cicero (in Rull. 
2.) says : “ Rcgionibus officii sesc contincre,” that is * to confine 
himself within the bounds' [or boundary line] * of duty.’ 

Cicero (pro 1 eg. Man. s. 12.) says : “ Fuit hoc quondam, fuit 
proprium populi Romani, longc a domo bellare, et propugnaculis 
imperii sociorum fortunas, non sua tecta defendere.” The Del- 
phin edition explains propugnaculum by 'viribus : this interpreta¬ 
tion makes it a mere pleonasm: just as if a man should say : * I 
cat the cake with my month,’ *'I saw the viper with my eyes.' 
BuLGicero never uses idle words : every particle adds something 
to the sense: it may be doubted whether defendere propugnaculis 
is a Ciceronian expression. Gespcr, in his inestimable Thesaurus, 
thus defines propugnaculum : “ locus munitus, unde defendi urbs, 
castra, fines possint." I see no reason why we should here deviate 
from the customary meaning of the word : I would then translate 
the passage thus: “ The wars of the Roman people once used to 
be removed fir from home ; we oncf* were engaged in defending, 
by the distant fortresses of the empire, the property of our allies, 
whereas ’we are now compelled to defend our own roofs.*’ A 
passage in Cic. pro^Font. 3. c. l. seems to confirm this interpreta¬ 
tion^ “ E$t in eadem provincia Narbo Martius, coloniA nostrorum 
ttviujn, speculU populi Romani, ac propugnaculum istis ipsis 
natmibus opposite et objectum If this (interpretation be 
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adnytted, stop the passage thus, et, propugnaculis imperii, sociorum 
fertunas, non sua tecta defcndere. 8 

Antigone says, in the Colonean CEdipus, v. 242. (Ed. Burgess); 

xpt r ort ni fixer ht a-Utt arroftxi, 

ti _/ * . i * • * * i 

V T-.kyu, 9 Aoyog, yj %(ic{, Jj tuf. 

Reiske proposes to read here for Ae'y»f, and Brunck has 
admitted it into the text; but, in my humble opinion, the common 
reading is preferable : die Chorus had promised to CEdipus their 
protection in v. 169. 

t , 

\ / * ’ *- V 

fty mn t ex r mo 

» a y-guv, tuuvrx r<$ a%u. 

In v. 48, however, the Chorus says: 

-regret Sx IttTf yj&fx9. 

To which CEdipus replies, by appealing to their honor,* 
rrel xxrxtims ; Antigone also here appeals to their honor by the 
word Aoysf, and mentions four circumstances, wlycli should induce 
them to grant a protection to her father and herself: ]. their 
respect for filial duty, or rather, their affection for their own chil¬ 
dren, because Antigone was pleading for a fadicr, die most 
wretched of human kind. Q. xtyou because dicir honor was con¬ 
cerned by the promise which they had just made. 3. j %us, because 
it was their duty to assist their fcflow-creaturos, who are distressed, 
and Antigone had declared diat they had no other resource. . 

Itti ret* ftiXexv, ixirtvtftt*, 

£ CiKTu'^xf, X T«Tgfl? l/TSf 

t S '(*£ untfutt, mrefcxt w xx~ 
helf rfengxft.rx oftpix tr'e* eft/xurtr, 
mg rig *q> ai/uxrog 

fF£«q>*mrx, re* xdXtet 
a$£f xvqo-xi’ vPvfii* yx{, is 
xtifuia rhatteio; 

4. 0to t , because Jupiter was the God of Hospitality, the protector 
of the oppressed, and the guardian of suppliants. 

Franklin thus rightly translates x«y««* “ by* thy satred word." 
The other reading of has no relation whatever to the context 
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* 

To the Editor of the ‘Classical Journal* 

« 

Sib, .. 

The questions concerning the prosodies arid versi* 
fication of the Greek and Latin languages, which, beginning with 
the dispute between Bishop Gardiner and Professor Clieke, 
have agitated the literary world toward three centuries, are, as 
twq articles in the last numbers of your Journal show, not ye.t at 
rest; and indeed they cannot cease to be in some degree interest¬ 
ing to every classical scholar. But if there may yet be hope 
that any continuation of investigation and discussion may at 
length bring clear light on the subject, so also there may be 
danger, that, through novelties and antipathies, recommended 
and supported by prejudiced ingenuity, the old confusion may 
become worse confounded. *• 

Your correspondent Metrodorus’s project for unravelling the 
mysteries of the harmony of Greek and Latin poetry seems 
altogether new. Regarding, apparently, of all that remains 
from antiquity on the subject, only the old acknowledged scale 
of ancient metre, he would combine with it two other scales of 
his ow r n invention, as necessary to supply its deficiencies. He 
sets out however with avowing his incompetency for one part: 
“ I hesitate not to assert,” he says, “ that we are almost totally 
ignoraul of the nature of accent.” If thus lie appears to 
presume that all others are ignorant like himself on this point, 
yet he seems to admit that others are well informed and well 
judging, like himself, on another; which, perhaps justly, he 
reckons much more material; u we. still possess,” he adds, “ a 
tolerably correct knowledge of quantity.” p. 79- 
, Nevertheless,-his doctrine of quantity seems to have no small 
peculiarity; as may be gathered from,' what almost alone throws 
aiyr light upon it, what he has proceeded to predicate of accent. 
“ mus i c i an /’ he says, “ knows that at least modem 

..accent (jwhich, by the bye, is all that these" gdtitlerieA 'are 
qpquainted with) requires a stress upon the syllable, ami that this 
^p.rfsipty lengthens'’it,” He has then selected five fcn6s'.of the 
, ^Igfit^bopkof the, iEneid (373—578) ps an example of u such 
fyraym of y®rsificntion as would almost itlake nonsense pass 
upon the understanding for sense, through recommendation of 
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die ear.” p. 87* But I apprehend that in the practice of .Eton 
and* Westminster and Oxford aud Cambridge, in all kvhich 
eminent seats of learning, the claim to pronounce according:to 
quantity has always been jealously asserted, that modern accent, 
or stress, as Metrodorus describes it, is given, in those admired 
lines of Virgil, to the first syllable of the words patriae, preces, 
tniki, patiar , and to the second of the words Arcadit and 
incolumem; aud thus, if 1 understand him aright, six false 
quantities are made in the delivery of those five Verses. How 
he will settle this matter with the dignitaries of science, I must 
leave to him and them; but 1 desire to say one wprd for the 
musician; whatever the knowledge of “ those gentlemen” may 
be, 1 am sure, evidence abounds in their printed works, ’6f 
feeling in direct opposition to the knowledge which Metrodorus 
so positively attributes to them. Possibly I may wholly misap¬ 
prehend his system of prosody ; but, if 1 see into it at all, he 
proposes, in delivery, to give to every long syllable equally a 
Sti oug accent, or stress, and to every short one equally a weaker, 
as necessary to the indication of quantity, if, with such deli¬ 
very, his triad of scales cau make even his favorite pdksage from 
Virgil otherwise than offensive to any ear not absolute leather, 
it must indeed be of wonder-wo iking virtue. 

The course of investigation, which your other correspondent, 
M K, has taken, is that, 1 apprehend, which alone should be 
pursued, if the purpose is not merely to amuse the faqgfj but 
to satisfy the judgment. His collection of passages to the 
purpose from ancient authors, though incomplete, yet the fullest 
1 have seen any where brought so commodiously together, 
would alone give value to his essay. But this is not all its 
merit: u The guide and mystagogue,” he says, “ who can alone 
conduct us through thia dark and secret region, if I # am not 
mych mistaken, is no o^ier than music.’* p. 38. This is' io 
indicated by all the writers, to whom we must look for thfe most 
authentic information on the subject; it is so cleady and'posi¬ 
tively declared by Quintilian, in the declaration which M K 
haB thrust, rather unworthily, to the bot(pm of his page in a 
note, that <r without music, no man can be a master of prosody,*’ 
that it may be wondered how it could have been so touch 
overlooked by so maiiy learned disputants* and zealous inquirer* 
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before him. I am much inclined* to think that, if the learned 
Dr. roster of Eton half been, but in small amount, a musician, 
his treatise on accent and quantity would not have come out 
to die world a confused mass of learning and error, buty, instead 
of rays here and there piercing a thick uiist, it would have given 
clear sunshine to its subject, and would have become that guide 
and inyfetugogue of our schools aud universities, for explaining 
to modern sense the properties of ancient verse, which yet, to 
their disgrace; is wanting. 

But though the amount of musical knowledge, absolutely 
necessary for a teacher of ancieut prosody, [ apprehend, is not 
great, nor of laborious or diilicult attainment; yet how far M K 
himself possesses what his judgment seems to have assured linn 
to be requisite, he has made, 1 must own, to my nnud, doubtful. 
I cannot uppiove ins definitions. 'Pile terms melody qnd 
hannuny and modulation, as English words, have acquired 
certain meanings among oui wliters on music, somewhat ditier¬ 
ing from the ancient meanings; perhaps more piccisc, but at 
any rate better uot disturbed. Why ho has introduced the 
question, Whellier the ancients practised or knew' counterpoint 
in music, I hardly see; nor can 1 quite agree m his conclusion. 
The learned musician Tartim, 1 remember, leckoncd counter¬ 
point adverse to that accommodation of sound to sense, and in 
general to that musical cvpresiAuii, m which they especially 
delighted. But whether they weie ignorant of counterpoint, or 
whctfier knowing, they despised it, must, in the actual tiuceitainty 
of our information, leinain matter for question iuleimutable; 
aud could it be decided, would, L apprehend, decide nothing 
relating to prosody. 

On rhythm, certainly the most important article of his subject, 
M lv lias filled more than thirteen of your closely printed pages. 
Here, with a considerable display of [earning, are found sopie 
excellent observations, but 1 am sorry to say also, iu niy mind, 
much^rror^ and, in consequence, much misemployed labor and 
failing ingenuity. 1 am, indeed, unaware of the value of his 
ultimate and favorite? object, tl c ^conciliation of the measures 

; I » v | 

of the,poems,* transmitted under the name of’Anacreon, ■ to tho 
warranted laws of ancient prosody, involving the establishment of 
N those measures as gr6i(hd of addition to the formerly admitted 
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laws. I shall be glad to be informed if the authenticity of those 
poems is fully established, if it may be only suspected that, in 
their actual form, they are, as I believe has been contended, the- 
production of an age bordering on modem times, though the 
elegance of the poetry will not be the less admirable, yet the 
authority of the measures will hardly find general acknowledg¬ 
ment. 

But though vour learned correspondent, after an outset of 
much promise, in pursuit of a great object, has deviated after a 
smaller, which, L think, has slipped from him, yet, like the 
hound, allured from the slot of a slag by the view a rabbit, 
subinitlin» to the halloo-back, he may perhaps recover the 
trail of the nobler game. Not inivsiug, he lias nevertheless 
slighted, a passage of Quintilian, of more and clearer informa¬ 
tion on the nub|oet of ancient prosody, than all besides, that I 
know, Iioiii all antiquity. “ Quintilian” he has said, p. 49. 
“ exhausts a pa-c nearly in drawing the distinction between 
metre and l'lUhm.” r riia*t invaluable page* demonstrates, I 
think fully, dial the rhythmivi, of droek and Latin music and 
verse equally, was pi easel\ liie but ol modern music; denoting 
simplv measure of time, indicated, m speech, by syllables, in 
mu'iic b\ no'cs; occasionally fai tlier marked, in both, by that 
time-heatiiig, which was iU sallied by the teun.s arsis and thesis. 
To th s important mitiei, the Aine-healing, so iVcijnently men¬ 
tioned by nniieiu wiileis, s i.ne modern “scholarsof the greatest 
name and cclclnity/’ as M K has most justly observed, ‘/Jiave 
paid no attention, and for want of tins attention have fallen into 
cgiegious mistakes. ’ p. 44. 

Kquallv then that passage of Quintilian shows that the term 
foot, m Ins sense of it, implying a total commensurate with 
rhythmus, differed inasmuch as it denoted a particular arrange¬ 
ment of parts; those parts Jbcing syllables, distinguished as long 
or short; the long employing, in utterance, time double that of 
the short. Thus the even rhythmus, corresponding, as MK 
has again justly observed, with our common time, p. 38. might 
bp equally tilled by any one of three very different feat, the 
dactyl" the anapaest, and the spondee. The double rhythmus, 
corresponding with our triple time, also admitted three different 
feet, the iamb, the trochee, and the tribiichys. Dionysius of 
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Halicarnassus, for the purpose of his treatise, held distinction 
between rhythrifts and foot needless: To S' aura xxXeS, he says, 
n&Sa. x«l fyQfiov. De Struct. Or. s. M. Of course, with Quia® 
tilian, he considered them as commensurate, and not with M K, 
rhythmus as a larger measure, containing feet. 

M K has justly noticed a misinterpretation, by Stephens, of 
a passage of Terentianus Maurus, whence the lexicographer has 
claimed authority to assert that the terms arsis and thesis implied 
modes of sound. Consenting Antiquity, as far as I have had 
opportunity to observe, Terentianus Maurus included, shows 
them to have meant merely modes of tinic-beatiug. 

The rejection of the word uurpw from a passage of Quin¬ 
tilian, (Inst. 1. i. c. 17-) insisted upon by M K in a note, (p. 33.) 
X cannot equally approve. Omitting that word, indeed, a com® 
plete sense remains. But I am not aware why Quintilian may 
not have intended the additional sense, which he has so carefully 
indicated fetid clearly distinguished, in his explanation, before 
referred to, of the difference between 6’jS/xo; and juirpoy. That 
valuable explanation should be the scholar's guard against such 
rash Wandering as that of M K in treating of lyrical, rhetorical, 
and colloquial rhythm, p. of)—59; pressing ancient authors into 
his service, especially Horace, violently against their will, to 
show him, in his pathless forest, a way, with which they are 
wholly unacquainted. 

But*! quit this subject with pleasure to thank M K for his 
notice of a matter of considerable importance in prosody, still 
more neglected by former writers than the arsis and thesis; I 
mean the inrine, or tempus vtu am. The very satisfactory autho¬ 
rities, which he has produced for this, show it to be precisely the 
rest of modern music. \ et I must, though with regrat, add, 
that I think his favorite purpose, of* ex plaining the measures 
of Anacreon, has led him to some extravagant speculation i|pon 
thin 'civciHTistance of ancient, and perhaps of all verso. Who, 
or of whaf feutlioiity, the scholiast was, who has said "rhythmus 
draws obf times at (doasure, and often makes a short linns long,” 
Xknow nut/ But, however the phrase, at first feight, may bear 
slime what of the appearance of what is called a bull, yet a 
rgtttfriable interpretation inay be put upon at. I suppose the 
tnefedu% selther thsrinhythiiHis could make twice one four, ndr 
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that it would compel the-voibe to a false quantity; but that 
when a short syllable occurred where a Ion £ quantity was> 
required, the rhythmus would demand a folio wing, inane, or 
rest ; by whicli not the syllable would be protracted, but the 
time would be completed; a circumstance familiar in modern 
music. As little then, 1 must own, do I.know of what age or 
country Marius Victorinus was, who has added to the scholiast’s 
assertion vt'hat, it seems, has been accepted and cherished by 
some learned men, that “rhythmus w'ili often make a long time 
short.” IIow this operation can be managed consistently with 
those laws of prosody which appear to have been uniformly 
acknowledged from the age of Aristotle to that of l^onginus, 
I must confess myself unable to discover. In ancient times, 
after poetry and music became separate professions, the mush- 
ciau, as. we are assured by Dionysius of Halicarnassus, would 
sometimes take liberties with the poet’s measures. But-this 
warranted no licentiousness for the poet. The expression of 
Victorinus may seem to imply violence upon language equal to 
that of the chanting in our cathedrals; which scorns verse* and 
equalises prose sentences, the shortest and the longest, to-one 
measure of time, given by the organ. 

Your correspondent M K has spokeu slightingly of Dr. 
Burney’s learned labor ou the measures of JEschylus; and I 
must own J have been disappointed to find talents and diligence, 
in such amount, not unsuccessful, for 1 am not prepared to say 
they have been so, but consumed on what can be of so,little 
value, while the harmony of ancient verse lies yet in so large 
amount, recondite in the dark cell of its temple. For the office 
of mystagogue, to bring it forward in form perceptible to 
modern sense, I should suppose Dr. Burney peculiarly quali¬ 
fied ; but I am aware of forbidding circumstances. Ci«ero has 
said, “ Omnium loiigitudiniun et brevitatum in souis—-judicium 
uaturu in auribus nostris collocavit.” Orat. i. 51. Quintilian 
has said, “ Ilia non nisi aura exigunlur quae fiiint per soflos.” 
Inst. Or. 1. i.-c. 5. Eton and Westminster and Oxford and 
Cambridge’will not directly aud openly contradie^. Cjceso and 
Quintilian-; but they concur in effectually saying “not so:-’’ .the 
par must- surrender its conscience, “ and wbmil to authority*” 
At the very first foot of Ovid’s Metomorphotga the aludtfcttfind# 
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himself in a mist. The first syllaBle of “ nova” and equally, of 
" novi, * (the adjective) is short. But the first of “ uovi,” the 
verb, is long. What is the difference for the car ? none: you 
must not pronounce them differently: you would iritur the 
sneers of a whole university. It suffices that the first syllable 
of “ novi” the verb has twice the quantity of the first of “ novi,” 
the adjective, by authority, without any difference made sensible 
by the voice. t And is this pronouncing according to quantity ? 
yes: by authority. And is there no more satisfactory explana¬ 
tion of the difference between “ cano” the verb, in the second 
foot of the 'first verse of the J 7 .iieid, and “cano” the adjective, 
in the fi7- line of the eighth hook ? authority is enough. It is 
said that the transposition of the words “ pater” anil “ mater” in 
the jfith line of Virgil’s fourth eclogue would ulteilv destroy the 
harmony of the veise: for the first syllable of “mater” is long, 
and the first of “pater” is of only half its time or quantity. Is 
not the destructive effect of such transposition to be in some 
way marked in pronunciation and'made evident to the ear? 
not at all: it suffices that the difference of the times is sure 
from authority, and that the resulting effect is felt in the 
scholar's mind : his ear must submit to authoiity. 

I think I have heic neither misrepresented nor exaggerated 
any thing. And, for myself, I cannot wonder, if in this state 
of things, some impatience of modern authority should some¬ 
times IS? manifested, and men of warm fancies, like your corre¬ 
spondent Metrodorus, should attempt to dash through the 
cloud and darkness after any false gin inner, in eagerness to get 
intoday-light. But, if the da \ -light is to be attained, it must 
be through close and impaitiul attention to ancient guides. 
Quintilian has said, “ Nec citru Musieeu Grammatice potest 
esse perfecta, cum ci de metris rhythinJhque dicenduin sit.” On 
what ground then the presumption cairrest, that modern scholars 
can be masters of ancient prosody without that qualification, 
which was* esteemed indispensable by the ancients for them¬ 
selves, remains, I thiqk, among all that has been written on the 
subject? by v^ry leanfed men, totally regardless of the analogy 
of verse and music, yet to be shown. I am myself persuaded 
that a diligent and iiqpprtial attention to ancient authority, and 
especially to Quintiliafa, would enable a scholar, competently 
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acquainted with music, to throw light on the harmony of ancient 
poetry, at least for those having also some knowledge of music, 
far clearer than it has yet been shown in. Music joft'ers easy 
illustration of those passages, of most respectable ancient 
writers, which M K has brought forward to establish his suppo¬ 
sition, against the authorities of Quintilian and Dionysius, but 
desirable for his purpose of justifying the mcasuies of Anacreon, 
that rhytlnnus was a larger measure, of which foot was. only a 
portion. It offers clear day light for another passage, which 
M I\, for want of due attention to Quintilian and to music, has 
mistaken. “ llhytlum liecpie lineni habent cerium, $tc.” The 
simple form and coutcUure of the rhytlnnus of ancient verse 
being then made obvious to modern sense through its analogy, 
to what is already familiar to the modern car in music, what 
reiyains from ancient writers concerning rhythmus in prose will 
no longer have its former difficulties : doubt may yet hang about 
the meaning of particular passages, and accounts of some 
effects, lmt the general principle will be clear. * 

Desiring to see the subject prosecuted by scholars like Dr. 
Burney and M K, with due attention to all the admonition of 
ancient writers from Aristotle to Longinus and Tercntianus, 
careful not to warp the meaning to favor a particular purpose, 
1 commit these! observations to you, Sir, for insertion iu the 
Classical Journal, if you llunkMicm worthy of it, and I aiu 

Your obedient humble servdtit,* 

K.L.T. 

list Jitney 1811. 


BTDLtCJL CRITICISM. 

THE BIBLE. 

» 

It is not an unremarkable circumstance, that in the very first 
article of Biblical Criticism admitted by the/ Classical Journal 
[No.*i. p. 144.] the present, or authorised translation, as by 
many it is called, f >f the Bible into English^ should be impeach¬ 
ed of defects, which by the learned cannot be denied. If-there* 
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fore die English, and possibly hvery other translation, fyoni 
the Causes notffd in No. i. p. 145, is defective; why are not 
the objections to the Bible removed by public authority in new 
or amended translations, throughout the civilised, and dot now 
unlearned, world ? Several of the articles of Biblical Criticism 
in the Journal haye arrested the notice and demanded the obser¬ 
vations of a reader, who came to the knowledge of them too 
recently for an earlier communication. 

The preposition in Job, xxxviii. 1. may denote ‘ concerning/ 
and the verse may'be rendered, Then Jehovah answered [or, 
addressed } dob concerning the whirlwind , and said. Reference 
may be retrospectively to the power of God described from 
ch. xxxvi. 26. to this verse, and also prospectively to all that 
follows nearly to the end of the chapter. 

/f he question [p. 163.] between points and original oriented 
voweh -might perhaps be a proper object of discussion in the 
Classical Journal. In opposition to the absence of points or 
original oriental vowels from the Samaritan, from the Syriac, 
and [as they, who have inspected, assert] from ancient MSS. 
of the Chaldee character, as well as from the texts of other 
oriental languages; in opposition also to the learned sentiments 
ar,d use of Lowth, Newcomc, Blayney, Parkhurst, and many 
more in modern times ; the maintainer of the supposed original 
oriental vowels ought to show, that their * rejection is but of late 
datet’ or rather, that their introduction is not, as others have 
affirmed, but of late date; lie ought to show that the mutres 
lectioms were originally of no use but for the * original oriental 
vowels * attached to them. The question, like every other, 
should be dispassionately discussed; and nothing on either side 
should be assumed over persons of opposite sentiments. The 
maintaiiiers of the supposed original oriental vowels, instead of 
either of the five long or of the fivec-short, sometimes find only 
a shorter scheva or the patach: and a short vowel, resembling 
one or other of these last, is on the other side of the -question 
understood, where between* the consonants no intervention -of one 
or othpr of the mairss lectionis occurs. • In this great difference 
of reading ■ the Jiebrao-Chaldef text, a little modesty ipight 
become personsopjjpping themselves to the fciodem authorities 
of son id consideration «before-mentioned. 
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In conjunction with every%ood design, of a writer, who ihas 
supplied to the Classical Journal various articles of 
Criticism, Amos, iii. 6. may be thus rendered; Shall a calamity 
kefal at city, which Jehovah hath not inflicted i Permitted, the 
prophet meant, in punishment of idolatry. . The authorised, or 
customarily used, English translation is jigain reasonably repre¬ 
hended by the same writer in the article, p. £99, and the misin¬ 
terpretations arising alone from the. translators’ having compre¬ 
hended moral good aud evil, generally or universally, where 
physical good and evil were designed by ihe original writer, 
might be tqpde abundantly conspicuous only in thtfiPenlateuch. 
It appears to have been a part of the religion of two centuries 
past, or the era of the translation, to prefer such words as 
r wickedness’ and ' evil/ Gen. vi. 5. with the ideas annexed to 
them, to the use and meaning of the words * calamity’ and 
* injury;’ thus converting evil physical into evil moral, and good 
in the same manner: as a 1 Classic Moses,’ at present, preparing^ 
may, with many other uew/di.scoveries, hereafter exhibit. 

Jarciii [p. 323.] may be better satisfied with his first text 
by substituting prosperity and adversity for ‘ peaCe^ and 'evil.* 
The second, I)r. C Hebrew Criticism 8cc. p. 250. thus tran¬ 
slates* and interprets; ‘ A woman shall be transformed into a 
warrior.* The weijk virgin of Israel shall be powerful. In the 
third, for deceived lie may react persuaded; or, be may* possibly 
find it in the same author. And, iii die last he may fbad, the 
idolater for the day of calamity. These latter interpretations 
might have been more accurate, if author, chapter, and .verse, 
had been given. 

- With respect to the articles, No. iii. p- 624, and No* iv. 
p. 850; although the author, as soon as they come to his know¬ 
ledge, will doubtless spAk for himsell; yet it mav bc^eiierally 
.Observed, that if the words of Markland, p. iv, in the dedica¬ 
tion of the Supplices 4to, and to which referem e is made pv 25. 
of No. i. of the Journal, are applicable to protafbe learning, 
bow much more must this he applicable the learning of the 
Biblp? After the commendation of Matkfand jn N<Ai. the 
,fanpliar rudeness of these articles was not to be expected; aiid, 
for the credit oft Biblical Criticism, of Classical Journal, 
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and of himself, it is hoped that thei uncivilly treated author has 
tiedfeidly ‘restrained himself from more than proper retaliation. 
The iuterpretation of Job, xxxi. IS. by W. V. in p. l lO. of 
v* according to the suggestion of the ■ Syriac version* seems 
to be rendered most certain by the reciprocal correspondence of 
the noons, both in the' /ornier parts, and in the latter parts of 
.the parallels^; according to the poetical system of Azarias and 
Bp. Lowtli, explained by the latter in his Prelections, and in the 
Preliminary l)isscrtatiou to his Isaiah. 

Waltham x Chelmsford, April 8, 18 U. 


WORKS LATELY PUBLISHED. 

M. Bcettiger, of Dresden, has published a Dissertation on 
a Greek Medal, in -which he thinks he has discovered a repre¬ 
sentation of the ancient Schocnobatcs, or Rope-dancers of 
Greece. The medal was struck at Cyzica, a city built on a 
small Island near the Coast of Mysia, a Province of Asia Minor, 
A. D. 212. From the legend it seems to have been struck in 
honor wf the Emperor Caracalla; and also with a view to 
commemorate the attainments of the inhabitants of Cyzica in 
the gymnastic arts. M. Bcettiger is of opinion, that the ancients 
were far superior to the • moderns in this display of personal 
agility, and has exhibited the most profound erudition in his 
researches upon the subject. 

A French translation of Dr. Burney's Present State of Music 
has been published within the last twelvemonth at Genoa, in 
Italy. The translator, M. Brack, describes himself as a Fellow 
of the; Royal .Society of Gottingen, and has executed his'task 
fpth'Considerable fidelity, 'He has also continued the History 
'thd Progress of .Musical Science down to the present time, 
ind has. enriched the original, work in various parts with some 
Vfthiahfe notes. The French critics complamW the translation 
as rhehg. too -literal* .id, Brack haring attempted to naturalise* 
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•one English words in France, which sound Aukwardly'in '• 
French ear. 

M. hlillin the indefatigable Trench Antiquary and Philolo^. 
gist has presented the readers of the Magazin Encyelopidique, 
with an elegant French translation ofVtyfr. StruttV History of 
the Coronations in England, from the reign of Edward I. to 
that of Henry VII. Mr. Strutt's plates are also copied, in order 
further to illustrate his work to the Frenrh reader. The transla* 
tion is executed by M. Boulard, and occupy® a considerable 
.portion of the recent Numbers of M. Millin’s Jourpj. ■ 

This day is published. Part I. of Vander Hooght's Hebfesr 
Bible, by the Rev. Joseph Samuel C. F. Frey; containing 128 
pages at 4s. 6d. the common, and the royal 8vo. at 6s. The 
wofk will be comprised in 12 Parts, each part to be published 
every other month. Sold by Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, 
ynd Co. Paternoster Row ; F. C. and J. Rivington, St. Paul’s 
Church Yard} W. H. liunn, Soho Square; J. Hatchard, 
Piccadilly; Gale and Curtis, Paternoster Row; and by all 
Booksellers in Town and Country. — N. B. Although the 
expenses of this work far exceed the expectation of the Editor, 
yet he does not intend to advance the price to those who have 
already, subscribed, or may •subscribe before the first o£ 
November next. , # 

A Series of Discourses on Church Union; by Edward 
Davies, Rector of Rishopston, author of Celtic Researches , and 
the Mythology of the British Druids, 8vo. price 7s. 6<L 


ANTIQUITIES. 

On digging the foundations of a^new Theatre at ffijofy in 
the month of April last, a small equestriai^stptire of stoqg was 
found* and a medal of one of the RmriSn fynperors. The 
horstfof the statu^ is in good presemtufcs a woman is Mated 
upon it, but the Head is broken off. T&I medal exhibits on 
one fide the profile of a Roman Emperor, with a beard t the 
• Voi. m. No. vi. 
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head seems to*be that of Antoninus Pius. The followiflg 
fetters are legible around it: fmp. Ctts. Aug . p. m. p. p. which 
implies Carsar Augustus Emperor—Pontifex Maximus, ^Father 
of his Country. On the Reverse are two persons holding each 
other by the hand •, onsite legend we read the word concordia, 
and the letters o... tr... 3 underneath Cos. II. In the back- 

• V / 

ground are the tokens of approbation of the Senate, for the 
fabrication of this piece, e*pre 8 sed by the usual words S. C. 

Several discouwtes of ancient monuments have been lately 
made in Adk vicinity of Rome. Some Antiquaries havipp., 
proceeded to dig among the ruins of the ancient City of the 
Veii, which was taken by the Romans in 360, and afterwards 
repeopled by them under the Emperors, the following valuable 
relics of antiquity were found: A statue of Tiberius, of the 
heroic size, seated. The Chlamys is fastened by a cameo 
fibula, with a lion’s head ; the left hand rests on the pommel o£ 
his sword 5 the head is an exact reHmblance of the medals or 
this Emperor, and is described as being peculiarly sublime in 
its expression and general execution: the arms and the knees, 
the hair and drapery, are exquisitely wrought: the statue is of 
•Grecian marble, and seems to have been executed by a Greek 
Artist. The Italian Sculptors warm in their expressions of 
admiration of the whole performance. 

A JSust, supposed to be that of Lepidus, was also found: 
a Phrygian slave, a head of Flora, the lower part of the body 4 
of a Priestess, the drapery of which is in the best style, a 
fragment of a trophy in has relief, with the head of a slave 
remaining attached to it, an immense dolium , a great number 
of capitals of columns, &c. * 

It is somewhat remarkable, tha& the capitals were found 
arranged in good order above each other, the columns on the 
ground^ arid the head of Jpberius lay at the feet of the statue; 
these circumstance^ afford grounds for supposing, that, after 
the destruction oKjhe City was effected, some pains were taken 
to tsjary these morjjumhnts Out of the reach of the Bartrarians, - 
whoWferwards ovqrayi the Roman Empir$ 

The excavations around the Coliseum at Rome are now ' 
cojnplefed. •'The Azenain the .centre ot the building had alsw > - 
been cleared. ‘ , 
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IN THE VPRESS. 


i, 


A new Edition «of Cicero’s Two 'hfects on Old Age and 
Friendship , from Emesti’s* Text, is in the press: it witt 
contain selected and original notps in English^by Mr. E. E 
Barker, of Trinity College, Cambridge- . ^ 


NOTES TO CORRESPONDENTS . 


f M K’s article on L^rc Rhythm, and on* Dr. Burney’s 
Tcntamen , is received, and shall have a place in our next. 


The Inquiry into the Bionze Weapon » of Antiquity shall 
soon find room. 


Mr.* P’s valuable Chart of Numerals is unavoidably post¬ 
poned. • • 

Remarks on the Affinity between the Celtic and the Latin 
Languages shall be given in our next. 

The Briton « of the Classics ns soon as possible. 


JAt. B’s interesting Appendix to the China of the Classics 
shall have an early insertion. ^ 

J. T’s Observations on Tacitus sl^ll be ^noticed. ** 

Tfle University Prizes for the pnserf^r will be gi^rf in 
our*next. 

The Prize Essay On Sculpture shall not be negljfct^d. 
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190 Notts to GmqponSefMs* 

Mr. • Eccffsidaticol Rejnretea came too late for ofef 


^fHnwnt Ijfumber. 


$ 


'^.fiome observations on the Emerald have been recftveclj and 
v 4 nall appear the first opportunity. 

\ * * 

V Remarks on the Preface to the Musas Cantabrigienses 

time too latCVfor the present Number; we shall not forget 
.4nem. 

Variou*' articles from our learned correspondent B. ,ae^ 
received, and shall be inserted as early as possible. 


The translations from Ossian cannot be admitted, for the 

reasons given in our last numbers. * 

* 

. S. C. A*S verses are not 
paid to them. 


forgotten^ proper attention shall be^ 


The poem from Sicily shall also appear. 






